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Mr.  Prescott  has  long  been  honorably 
known  as  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
historical  works  produced  in  the  present  age. 
He  has  here  undertaken  a  task,  less  ardu¬ 
ous  perhnps  to  himself,  but  certainly  not 
less  interesting  to  his  readers.  He  has 
fixed  upon  one  of  those  great  and  romantic 
episodes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  has  made  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  particu¬ 
lars  ;  and  has  embodied  these  in  a  narrative, 
which,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of 
amusement,  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
best  romances  in  the  language.  The  ‘  Con- 
([uest  of  iMexico’  is  probably  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  collection  of  facts,  and  of  less 
merit  as  an  intellectual  effort,  than  the 
‘  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella but 
we  think  it  even  more  secure  of  universal 
popularity.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a 
masterly  history  of  the  first  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  forty  years,  without  raising  contro¬ 
versies  and  advancing  questionable  theories. 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  19 


There  are  probably  many  historica  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  found  statements  and 
opinions  in  Mr.  Prescott’s  former  work 
from  which  they  are  inclined  to  dissent ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  intelligent  reader 
has  laid  down  that  now  before  us,  without 
acknowledging  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delightful  narratives  in  his  recollection.* 
We  regret  much  that  other  pressing  calls 
should  have  thus  long  delayed  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  our  sentiments  regarding  it  to 
our  ordinary  readers. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  have  examined 
a  narrative  which  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure,  with  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  severe 
criticism ;  but  we  can  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  we  remember  little  or  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  its  execution  which  we 
could  have  wished  otherwise.  Mr.  Prescott 
appears  to  us  to  possess  almost  every  qual¬ 
ification  for  his  task.  He  has  a  pure, 
simple,  and  eloquent  style — a  keen  relish 

*  The  wish  lias  more  than  once  been  felt  by 
us,  that  Mr  Prescott  would  turn  his  thoughts  to 
a  History  of  the  Spanish  Expeditions  in  quest  of 
El  Dorado — a  subject  quite  untouched  as  a  whole, 
and  which,  with  its  collateral  inquiries  and  re¬ 
sults,  would  form  a  Historical  work  of  high  anil 
romantic  interest,  peculiarly  suited  to  his  pen 
See  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixxi.  p.  22. 
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for  the  picturesque — a  quick  and  discerning  and  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are 
judgment  of  character — and  a  calm,  gener-  less  fortunate, 
ous,  and  enlightened  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
his  ‘  Conquest  of  Mexico’ combines — some  North  American  Continent,  close  to  its 
allowance,  where  that  is  necessary,  being  termination  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
made  for  the  inferior  extent  and  importance  at  a  point  nearly  equidistant  from  the  At- 
of  its  subject — most  of  the  valuable  qualities  lantic  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  lies  the 
which  distinguish  the  most  popular  histori-  beautiful  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  about 
cal  writers,  in  our  own  language,  of  the  sixty-seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
present  day.  It  unites  the  chivalrous  but  in  its  centre  are  four  large  lakes,  occupying 
truthful  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Napier,  and  one-tenth  of  its  surface,  and  either  commu- 
the  vivacity  of  the  accomplished  author  of  nicating  with  one  another,  or  separated  by 
the  ‘  Siege  of  Granada,’ with  the  patient  and  narrow  necks  of  land.  The  central  and 
ample  research  of  Mr.  Tytler.  And  when  largest  lake,  which  is  that  of  Tezcuco,  is  of 
we  call  to  mind  that  these  delightful  vol-  an  irregular  shape.  At  its  southern  point 
umes  were,  like  his  preceding  work,  com-  is  a  strait,  connecting  it  with  the  lake  of 
posed  under  the  pressure  of  the  severest  Xochichalco,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
physical  privation  to  which  humanity  is  and  lies  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The 
subject,*  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  of  two  remaining  lakes,  those  of  Xaltocan  and 
new,  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  admira-  Chaleo,  are  separated  by  causeways,  the 
tion  of  the  heroic,  the  noble  philosophy,  former  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Tez- 
which  could  sustain  the  cheerful  vigor  of  cucan,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern  of 


mind  necessary  for  such  tasks. 


theXochichalcan  lake.  Upon  an  island  near 


It  is  now  time  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 


better  means  of  appreciating  the  ‘  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,*  than  any  pane¬ 
gyric  can  afford.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 


stood,  at  the  commencement  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  imperial  city  of  Mexico, 
or  Tenochtitlan,  the  renowned  and  splendid 


our  pages  with  sparkling  quotations,  with  capital  of  the  Aztec  dominions.  It  corn- 
sketches  of  scenery  worthy  of  Scott,  with  municated  with  the  shore  by  three  large  ar- 
battle-pieces  rivalling  those  of  Napier,  with  tificial  dikes,  one  of  which  pointed  to  the 
pictures  of  disaster  and  desolation  scarcely  north,  a  second  nearly  to  the  west,  and  a 
less  pathetic  than  those  drawn  by  Thucydi-  third  to  the  south — the  latter,  however,  di- 
des.  But  Mr.  Prescott  has,  no  doubt,  too  verging  halfway  into  two  branches,  which 
much  taste  not  to  accept  it  as  a  compliment,  met  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  strait 
when  we  say  that  every  reader  of  intelli-  opening  into  the  lake  of  Xochichalco.*  At 
gence  forgets  the  beauty  of  his  coloring  in  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
the  grandeur  of  his  outline  ;  and  that  cuco  lay  the  royal  city  of  the  same  name  ; 
nothing  but  a  connected  sketch  of  the  latter  nominally  the  equal  ally,  but,  at  the  date  of 
can  do  justice  to  the  highest  charm  of  his  our  narrative,  in  fact  the  dependent,  of  her 
work.  Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  certain,  mighty  neighbor. 

that  the  splendid  variety  of  episode  and  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
adventure  with  which  the  great  enterprises  us  to  follow  Mr.  Prescott  through  hisingen- 


of  Cortes  are  interwoven,  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  withdraw,  in  some  measure,  our  atten- 


ious  dissertation  upon  the  probable  origin 
of  Mexican  civilization;  or  through _  his 


tion  from  the  naked  view  of  their  surpassiiig  sketch  of  the  mysterious  races  to  whom  In¬ 
audacity  ;  just  as  in  the  wild  sierras  tra-  dian  tradition  attributes  the  stately  ruins 
versed  by  his  army,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  still  to  be  found  amid  the  savannas  of  New 
of  the  Tropics  serves  to  render  less  awful  Spain.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
the  frowning  brow  of  the  precipice  and  the  purpose  to  stale,  that  the  Aztec  tribe  .ap- 
shadowy  depth  of  the  ravine.  pears  to  have  migrated  from  the  north,  and 

We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  lay  before 

our  readers  a  clear  and  simple  outline  of  *  i  .1  •  >  •  i  r  n  j 

Ti  1  11  *  In  tins  description  we  Jiave  followed  Mr. 

Mr.  1  rescott  s  work  well  content  if  we  Prescott’s  text  in  preference  to  liis  map,  Ac- 
SUCCeed  in  refreshing  the  memory  of  such  cording  to  the  latter,  branches  of  the  south- 


*  In  this  description  we  Jiave  followed  Mr. 
Prescott’s  text  in  preference  to  liis  map.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter,  loth  branches  of  the  south- 


as  are  already  acquainted  with  its  events,  em  causeway  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  strait. 

But  if  this  is  correct,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
understand  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
eastern  branch  is  spoken  of  as  commanded  by 
•  Mr  Prescott  has,  for  many  years,  been  blind,  the  City  of  Iztapalapan. 
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to  have  entered  the  future  scene  of  their 
glory  and  ruin,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  found  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac^  as  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounding  table-land  was  called  by  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  peopled  by  various  races  of  their  own 
family,  by  whom  the  former  occupants, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  had  for  sever¬ 
al  centuries  been  entirely  supplanted.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1325,  and  the 
well-known  valor  and  ferocity  of  its  inliabit- 
ants  soon  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.  ‘  Their  conquests,  at 
first  confined  to  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  gradually  crossed  the  valley ;  then, 
crossing  the  mountains,  swept  over  the 
broad  extent  of  the  table-land,  descended  its 
precipitous  sides,  and  rolled  onwards  to  the 
Mexican  gulf,  and  the  distant  confines  of 
central  America.’*  Their  final  territory — 
though  its  precise  limits  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained,  and  were  not  perhaps  very  ac-| 
curately  defined — appears  to  have  formed  a 
quadrilateral  tract  of  country,  extending 
across  the  continent,  and  ‘  reaching  from 
about  the  eighteenth  degree  north  to  the 
twenty-first  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  on  the  Pacific. ’t 
It  comprised,  according  to  this  calculation, 
about  16,000  square  leagues — an  extent,  as 
Mr.  Prescott  justly  remarks,  ‘  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  considering  it  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
people  wh*se  whole  population  and  resour¬ 
ces  had  so  recently  been  confined  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  petty  city  ;  and  con¬ 
sidering,  moreover,  that  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  was  thickly  peopled  by  various  races, 
bred  to  arms  like  the  Mexicans,  and  little 
inferior  to  them  in  social  organization.’! 

In  spite  of  all  the  melancholy  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
magnificent  nation,  struck  down  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  pow'er  and  prosperity 
into  hopeless  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  Prescott’s  work  without  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  'Aztecs  were,  upon  the 
whole,  as  bloody,  barbarous,  and  worthless 
a  race  as  ever  made  themselves  a  scourge 
to  mankind.  They  united  the  vices  of  the 
American  savage  with  those  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  satrap.  They  carried  on  war  with  all 
the  pitiless  fury,  though  with  little  of  the 
sagacity,  of  a  Mohawk  war-party  ;  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  devoting  every  cap¬ 
tive  to  torture  and  death.  The  most  re¬ 
volting  cannibalism  was  constantly  practised 
at  their  solemn  festivals;  partly  as  a  reli- 

*  Prescott,  iii.  190.  t  Ibid.,  i.  5.  t  Ibid.,  i.  19. 


gious  rite,  and  partly,  it  should  seem,  from 
a  species  of  horrible  epicurism.  On  the 
other  hand  they  governed  their  dependents 
with  all  the  sullen  and  inexorable  severity 
of  those  petty  Oriental  despots  under  whose 
poisonous  influence  a  province  withers 
into  a  desart  in  a  single  generation.  A 
Turkish  pasha  could  not  rob  a  famishing 
fellah — a  Prussian  recruiting  officer  could 
not  kidnap  a  solitary  traveller — with  more 
hardened  indifference  than  the  servants  of 
Montezuma  displayed  in  exacting  his  ex¬ 
orbitant  tribute,  or  in  '•electing  his  human 
victims  from  the  youth  of  Anahuac.  There 
is  certainly  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  with 
which  human  nature  will  recognize  the  most 
apparently  inconsistent  vices;  yet  it  is 
strange  to  find  the  animal  ferocity  of  the 
barbarian  so  successfully  blended  with  the 
callous  depravity  of  the  civilized  tyrant. 

I  This  taste  for  cruelty  was  encouraged, 
or  rather  inspired,  by  the  strict  observance 
of  a  religion  perhaps  the  most  horrible  and 
revolting  ever  professed  by  human  beings. 
The  murderous  rites  of  Moloch,  Bhowanee, 
or  Jaggernaut,  were  not  to  be  compared  in 
atrocity  to  those  of  Tlaloc  and  Iluitzilo- 
pochli — the  Aztec  Neptune  and  Mars. 
Human  sacrifices — usually  regarded  by 
the  most  fanatical  idolaters  as  an  awful  re¬ 
source  for  the  expiation  of  extraordinary 
crimes,  or  the  propitiation  of  extraordinary 
favors — were  a  necessary  and  familiar  part 
of  the  ordinary  Aztec  worship.  Every 
Mexican  altar  was  literally  a  human  sham¬ 
bles  ;  and  every  Mexican  temple  a  charnel- 
house — in  which  the  traces  of  daily  butch¬ 
ery  were  so  abundant,  that  the  Spaniards 
forgot  at  first  their  religions  horror  at  the 
sight,  in  the  irrepressible  physical  disgust 
w  hich  it  excited.  The  number  of  victims 
annually  slaughtered  throughout  the  Mexi¬ 
can  dominions  has  been  variously  calculat¬ 
ed.  But  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
probable  amount  from  the  undi.sputed  fact, 
that  130,000  skulls  were  counted  in  the 
temple  of  Iluitzilopochli — making  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  080  yearly  murders  in  honor  of  a 
single  idol,  during  the  two  centuries  of  Az- 
tec  independence ! 

The  proverbial  expressions  which  asso¬ 
ciate  brutal  ignorance  with  brutal  ferocity, 
were  never  more  signally  verified  than  by 
the  social  history  of  ancient  Mexico.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  instance  can  be  produced  of 
a  nation  which  has  made  such  considera¬ 
ble  advances  in  the  arts  of  sensual  luxury, 
while  so  entirely  destitute  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  In  many  of  the  ordinary  me- 
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chanical  arts,  the  Aztecs  displayed  remark¬ 
able  iiigeuuity.  Their  dwellings  and  appa¬ 
rel  were  very  commodious,  and  abounded 
in  gorgeous,  though  somewhat  fantastic, 
decoration;  they  were  eminently  skilful 
in  the  preparation  of  delicious  dishes  and 
beverages  ;  and  their  system  of  agriculture 
was  far  from  deficient.  But  of  all  pursuits 
which  require  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  even  of  most 
pleasures  which  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
they  were  wholly  and  contentedly  ignorant. 
They  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
alphabetical  writing,  and  even  with  any 
system  of  symbolical  hieroglyphics  ;  and 
their  sole  records  of  the  past  consisted  in 
charts  filled  with  grotescpie  paintings  of  the 
events  commemorated — most  of  which  were 
represented  in  so  arbitrary  and  irregular 
a  manner  that  even  the  Priests,  to  whose  care 
the  national  archives  were  committed,  found 
themselves  unable  to  agree  as  to  their  in¬ 
terpretation.  Their  language  was  rude, 
but  at  the  same  time  singularly  cumbrous 
and  artificial  in  its  construction ;  and  must 
have  been  in  its  pronunciation — to  judge 
from  the  rugged  knots  of  consonants  by 
which  European  writers  have  endeavored 
to  express  the  proper  names  belonging  to 
it — one  of  the  most  uncouth  ever  articulat¬ 
ed  by  human  beings.  Of  painting  and 
sculpture,  considered  as  imitative  arts, 
they  may  be  said — with  all  their  mecha¬ 
nical  skill  in  coloring  and  carving — to 
have  been  wholly  ignorant.  7'he  represen¬ 
tations  of  visible  objects  in  their  hierogly- 
phical  maps,  were  sketched  with  barely 
sufficient  care  and  skill  to  show'  for  what 
they  were  intended  ;  and  the  huge  idols 
which  adorned  their  temples,  were  invaria¬ 
bly  hideous  and  shapeless  monsters,  which 
the  superstitious  Spaniards  might  well  re¬ 
gard  as  the  accurate  resemblances  of  infer¬ 
nal  spirits.  Even  in  war,  the  pride  and 
delight  of  the  ferocious  Aztecs,  they  dis¬ 
played  their  characteristic  incapability  of 
forethought  and  combination.  Both  their 
weapons  of  offence,  and  the  defensive  ar¬ 
mor  worn  by  their  chiefs,  were  so  well  con¬ 
structed,  that  we  find  Cortes  arming  his  in¬ 
fantry  with  the  copper-headed  lances  of 
Chinantla;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  were 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  pan¬ 
oply  of  a  cavalier,  preferring  the  quilted 
tunic  of  the  Aztec,  to  the  buff-coat  or 
leather  corslet  which  formed  the  usual 
garb  of  an  European  private  soldier.  But 
of  military  tactics,  or  even  of  the  common 
rules  of  military  discipline,  the  Mexicans 
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w  ere  unable  to  form  any  conception.  Their 
choicest  armies  were  little  better  than  re¬ 
solute  and  well-armed  mobs,  unable  to 
mancEUvre  in  concert,  destitute  of  mutual 
reliance,  and  liable  to  be  routed  at  a 
stroke  by  the  fall  of  a  leader  or  the  capture 
of  a  standard.  And  to  these,  the  ordinary 
defects  of  a  tumultuary  force,  they  added 
an  infatuation  peculiar  to  themselves — the 
opinion  that  it  was  far  less  glorious  to  slay 
an  enemy  than  to  drag  him  as  a  living  vic¬ 
tim  before  the  shrine  of  Huitzilopochli. 
Of  this  absurd  and  atrocious  superstition  we 
need  only  say,  that  it  w'as  on  two  occasions, 
ifnot  more, the  undoubted  means  of  preserv 
ing  Cortes  himself  from  inevitable  death. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an  omi¬ 
nous  foreboding  prevailed  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Anahuac,  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Aztec  empire  was  at  hand.  Vague  ru¬ 
mors  began  to  circulate  among  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  race  of  mysterious  and  irre¬ 
sistible  conquerors  who  had  subjugated  the 
West  Indian  archipelago:  and  whom  the 
most  orthodox  sages  of  Tenochtitlan  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ex¬ 
iled  demigod  Quetzalcoatl,  returned  to 
verify  the  prophecies  of  ancient  tradition 
by  claiming  the  abandoned  Empire  of  their 
ancestor.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico,  at 
this  period,  was  Montezuma,  second  of  the 
name — a  name  w'hich  classical  superstition 
would  have  placed  among  the*  sounds  of 
evil  omen  forbidden  to  human  utterance. 
He  was  a  man  revered  and  dreaded  by  all 
Anahuac  for  deep  policy,  success  in  war, 
princely  dignity  of  demeanor,  haughty 
serenity  of  disposition,  and  rigid  sanctity 
in  the  observance  of  his  dreadful  religion. 
But  his  high  and  resolute  spirit  was  quelled 
by  superstitious  awe,  and  he  now'  awaited, 
in  resigned  despondency,  the  appearance 
of  his  predestined  destroyers. 

At  length  the  fatal  news  arrived.  In 
the  spring  of  1519  a  hieroglyphical  scroll 
was  transmitted  to  Montezuma  by  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  a  district  upon  his  eastern  coast, 
containing  an  elaborate  delineation  of 
several  huge  canoes,  w'afted  by  linen  sails, 
which  had  disembarked  from  five  to  six 
hundred  strangers  on  the  spot  where  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  now  stands.  The  vis¬ 
itors,  or  invaders,  w'ere  represented  as  men 
wholly  differing  in  personal  appearance 
from  the  tribes  of  Anahuac ;  but  as  resem¬ 
bling,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  portrait  of  the  mysterious  Quetzal- 
coatl.  Many  of  them  carried  deadly  wea¬ 
pons,  which  were  said  to  dart  forth  thun- 
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der  and  lightning  at  their  pleasure;  and 
their  leaders  were  sheathed  in  complete 
armor  of  a  beautiful  and  impenetrable 
metal.  Above  all,  they  were  accompanied 
by  several  stately  and  powerful  quadrupeds, 
far  superior  in  size  to  any  known  in  Ana- 
huac,  which  were  trained  to  carry  their 
masters,  completely  armed,  upon  their 
backs,  and  to  overthrow  their  enemies  in 
battle.  These  astounding  strangers  were, 
in  fact,  a  Spanish  expedition  from  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Cuba,  consisting  of  sixteen  horse¬ 
men,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  foot 
soldiers,  under  the  leading  of  the  renowned  ' 
Hernando  Cortes. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  point  out,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  a  race  of  more  formi¬ 
dable  conquerors,  or  more  ruthless  mas¬ 
ters,  than  the  mighty  nation  for  whom 
this  little  band  of  adventurers  acted  in 
some  sort  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Spain,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  nation  in  Europe  for  military  power 
and  enterprising  ambition.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Ravenna,  the  Spanish  infantry  had 
been  found  superior  in  arms  and  discipline 
to  those  formidable  Swiss  phalanxes,  whose 
victories  over  the  Burgundian  chivalry 
may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  system  of  warfare.  There  needed  no 
more  to  place  the  conquerors  where  the 
Swedes  afterwards  stood  under  Gustavus, 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick,  and  the 
French  under  Napoleon — at  the  very  head 
of  European  soldiership.  This  power  was 
wielded  by  a  race  whose  thirst  for  conquest 
was  inflamed  by  every  feeling  which  can 
at  once  change  men  into  beasts  of  prey — 
by  the  insatiable  pride  of  the  Roman,  the 
greedy  rapacity  of  the  Hun  or  the  Goth, 
the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Crusader,  and  the 
romantic  vanity  of  the  knight-errant.  The 
Spanish  cavalier  may  be  described,  with 
little  exaggeration,  as  a  champion  who 
united  the  pugnacious  ardor  of  Caisar,  of 
Alaric,  of  St.  Dominic,  and  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul.  And  his  enthusiastic  bravery  was 
generally  supported  by  that  constitutional 
insensibility  to  hardship  and  privation,  and 
tliat  apathetic  calmness  under  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  defeat,  in  which  even  the  English 
soldier,  so  justly  finned  for  his  physical 
strength  and  his  undaunted  intrepidity,  has 
been  found  inferior  to  the  degenerate  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  American  conquerors. 
But  these  qualities  were  unfortunately  com¬ 
bined  with  others,  which  went  far  to  justify 
the  mingled  dread  and  abhorrence  with 
which  even  our  proud  and  fearless  ances¬ 


tors  regarded  their  perpetual  enemy  ‘  the 
Spaniard.’  The  energetic  Castilian,  so 
indefatigable  in  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
ends,  displayed  much  of  that  callous  insen¬ 
sibility  to  right  and  justice,  and  much  of 
that  listless  indiflerence  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  which  distinguish  the  natives  of 
Southern  Europe.  He  was,  moreover, 
easily  excited  to  active  crimes  of  the  deep¬ 
est  dye,  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  his  age,  or  by  the  vin¬ 
dictive  sensibility  to  offence  which  is  still 
the  disgrace  of  his  nation.  And  he  fire- 
quently  added  to  these  grievous  failings  a 
burning  thirst  for  wealth,  which  never 
flinched  from  the  most  fearful  danger  while 
a  hope  of  gratification  remained.  The 
more  ignoble  vices  of  the  Spanish  charac¬ 
ter  were  never  .so  effectually  repressed,  as 
by  the  truly  remarkable  man  who  now  com¬ 
manded  their  army. 

Hernando  Cortes  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura.  He  was 
born  in  1485,  at  the  little  town  of  Medel¬ 
lin,  and  left  Spain  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  settle  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  master  of  a  flourishing  estate 
in  the  new  colony  of  Cuba,  married  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  in  high  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  governor,  Velasquez — a  weak, 
haughty  and  violent  man,  from  whose  re¬ 
sentment  Cortes  had,  at  his  first  arrival, 
incurred  considerable  peril.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  he  attained  the  prime  of  life.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  an  old  age  of 
peaceful  privacy  to  the  wealthy  and  pros¬ 
perous  colonist.  But  there  was  in  him  an 
adventurous  spirit,  which  was  lulled  only, 
not  extinguished,  by  tranquillity  ;  and  he  no 
sooner  learned  that  Velasquez  was  fitting 
out  a  squadron  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  tlie  American  continent,  than  he  used 
every  effort  to  procure  the  command.  His 
acknowledged  merit,  and  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  at  first  prevailed  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ;  but  the  jealous  temper  of  Velas¬ 
quez,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  lieutenant’s 
daring  and  ambitious  character,  induced 
him,  while  the  fleet  was  actually  fitting 
out  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  to  change  his 
mind,  and  determine  to  appoint  another 
commander.  Cortes  acted  in  this  emergen¬ 
cy,  with  his  usual  unhesitating  audacity. 
He  got  under  way  by  night  with  all  his 
ships,  half  stored  and  eijuipped  as  they 
were,  and  sailed  from  Cuba,  never  more  to 
return — thus  at  once  embracing  the  alter¬ 
native  of  complete  success  in  his  enter- 
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prise,  or  of  irretrievable  ruin  from  the  en-  ber  of  desultory  onsets,  each  of  which  is 
mity  of  his  employer.  made  by  an  enemy  inferior  in  arms,  in  mu- 

After  touching  at  one  or  two  places  on  tual  confidence,  and  probably  in  number, 
the  coast,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  to  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  assail- 
reception,  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  in  the  ants  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  resolute- 
river  Tabasco  in  March  1519.  The  na-  ly  coming  forward  to  be  slaughtered,  un¬ 
lives  obstinately  refused  to  permit  any  com-  til  their  opponents  are  either  exterminated 
munication  with  the  shore ;  nor  was  their  man  by  man,  or  overpowered  by  bodily 
subjugation  in  any  manner  essential  to  the  fiitigue.  This  is  a  task  which  human  re¬ 
great  object  of  the  expedition.  But  Cor-  solution  will  seldom  long  support ;  and 
tes,  urged  by  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  when  once  the  courage  of  an  army  is  quell- 
which  sometimes  overcame  his  natural  ed,  it  signifies  little  whether  the  panic- 
good  sense  and  humanity,  and,  we  must  in  stricken  multitude  be  more  or  fewer  in 
fairness  add,  by  a  sincere  though  mistaken  number — for  as  a  modern  military  w’riter 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  Christianity,  resolved  has  shrewdly  remarked,  a  loss  which  would 
to  plant  the  cross  among  these  contuma-  frighten  fifty  men  will  equally  frighten  fifty 
cious  idolaters.  He  landed  in  spite  of  a  thousand.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  as- 
desperate  resistance,  took  possession  of  serted,  that  almost  the  only  real  antago- 
the  neighboring  town,  and,  when  the  war-  nists  defeated  at  Ceutla,  were  a  few  hun- 
riors  of  the  nation  assembled  to  repel  him,  dred  of  the  bravest  Tabascan  warriors, 
encountered  and  signally  defeated  their  and  that  the  rest  of  their  army,  except  so 
whole  force  upon  the  neighboring  plains  of  far  as  their  presence  tended  to  encourage 
Ceutla.  their  champions  and  dishearten  their  ene- 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  pacific  read-  mies,  might  as  well  have  been  encamped 
er  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  true  merit 
real  merit  and  peril  of  such  an  exploit  as  of  these  singular  victories — and  it  was  merit 
this,  and  many  others  of  the  same  nature  of  the  very  highest  order — consisted  in  the 
hereafter  to  be  noticed.  A  victory  by  a  calm  and  steady  confidence  with  which 
small  body  of  troops,  over  an  army  twenty  the  Spaniards  discerned  the  weakness  of 
or  thirty  times  their  number,  appears  at  their  opponents,  and  availed  themselves  of 
first  sight  so  prodigious  an  achievement,  their  own  strength.  A  few  hundred  Swiss 
that’ we  are  apt  to  account  for  it  in  our  pikemen  or  English  archers,  would  proba- 
own  minds  as  w’e  account  for  the  feats  of  bly  have  been  an  obstacle  more  physically 
Achilles,  or  Rinaldo,  by  ascribing  super-  formidable  than  the  largest  armies  of  Ana- 
human  powers  to  the  one  party,  or  con-  huac ;  but  to  perceive  this  fact  must  have 
temptible  imbecility  to  the  other.  But  a  required  all  the  cool  circumspection  which 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  the  real  pos-  is  the  highest  characteristic  of  true  hero- 
sibility,  and  the  real  difficulty,  of  such  a  ism.  The  assault  of  an  Indian  army  was, 
victory.  Every  man,  whether  a  soldier  or  in  short,  one  of  the  many  trials  which  are 
not,  will  readily  comprehend,  that  though  easily  surmounted  by  the  brave,  but  be- 
fifty  thousand  men  may  make  a  simulta-  come  fearfully  perilous  to  the  timid  and 
neous  charge  upon  five  hundred,  it  is  phys-  irresolute. 

ically  impossible  for  more  than  a  very  small  The  Tabascans,  now  convinced  of  their 
proportion  of  the  assailants  to  come  at  any  inferiority  in  strength,  had  none  of  the 
given  moment  into  actual  collision  with  motives  for  persevering  resistance  which 
the  assailed.  When  the  latter  are  over-  induced  the  haughty  Aztec  to  prefer  death 
powered,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  each  to  submission.  The  day  after  the  battle  of 
soldier  finding  himself  engaged  with  several  Ceutla,  an  embassy  arrived  in  the  Spanish 
enemies  at  once,  but  by  the  united  weight  camp  bearing  offers  of  peace  and  homage, 
of  the  hostile  column  breaking  their  ranks,  which  were,  of  course,  readily  accepted, 
or  by  a  rapid  succession  of  determined  Presents  were  exchanged,  allegiance  sworn 
charges.  Both  these  means  of  attack  re-  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  mass  celebrated 
quire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  military  in  the  principal  temple  of  Tabasco.  After 
discipline  ;  and  consequently  an  army  not  this,  Cortes  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
possessing  those  rudiments,  can  very  sel-  coast,  until  he  anchored,  as  we  have  seen, 
dom  bring  their  whole  force  to  bear  upon  oif  Vera  Cruz^n  the  21st  of  May. 
an  inferior  body  drawn  up  in  close  order.  There  was  naturally  great  doubt  and 
In  such  a  case,  the  task  of  the  assailed  great  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  royal 
party  consists  in  repulsing  a  certain  num-  council  at  Mexico,  whether  the  Spaniards 
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should  be  received  in  a  friendly  or  a  hos¬ 
tile  manner.  ‘  But  Montezuma,’  says  Mr. 
Prescott,  ‘  preferred  a  halfway  course — as 
usual,  the  most  impolitic.  He  resolved  to 
send  an  embassy  with  such  a  magnificent 
present  to  the  strangers,  as  should  impress 
them  with  a  high  idea  of  his  grandeur  and 
resources ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  forbid  their  approach  to  his  capital. 
This  was  to  reveal  at  once  both  his  wealth 
and  his  weakness.’*  We  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  dissent  from  this  censure.  We 
think  that  the  determination  of  Montezuma 
was  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  that  could 
have  been  taken ;  and  we  suspect,  from 
the  conduct  of  Cortes,  that  he  strongly  felt 
the  difficulty  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  It 
would  have  been  folly  to  admit  the  formi¬ 
dable  strangers  into  the  heart  of  the  Aztec 
Empire,  ‘  if  they  could  be  kept  out.  It 
would  have  been  equal  folly  to  rush  into 
hostilities  against  them,  if  they  could  be 
kept  out  peaceably.  But  there  was  a 
chance  that,  if  neither  welcomed  nor  pro¬ 
voked,  they  might  depart  in  peace ;  and 
this  chance  we  think  Montezuma  did  right 
to  essay.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  policy  w'as  very  nearly  successful. 
An  invitation  to  the  capital,  or  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  assault  upon  the  Spanish  camp, 
would  infallibly  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  immediate  march  upon  Mexico.  But 
the  firm  yet  courteous  prohibition  of  the 
Indian  emperor,  discouraged  the  Spaniards 
without  exasperating  them  ;  and  they  be¬ 
came  eager  to  set  sail  on  their  return  to 
Cuba.  Cortes  himself  was  indeed,  as 
usual,  sanguine  and  resolute;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  his  followers  to  support  him, 
had  not  a  fortunate  accident  given  him  the 
means  of  raising  their  hopes  of  success. 

Very  shortly  after  the  unfavorable  me.s- 
sage  of  Montezuma  had  been  received,  an 
embassy  arrived  in  the  Spanish  camp  from 
the  Totonacs — an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting 
the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  lately  subdued  by  the  Aztecs — bearing 
offers  of  allegiance,  bitter  complaints  of 
oppression,  and  entreaties  for  protection. 
‘This  communication  was  eagerly  listened 

to  by  the  general . An  important 

truth  now  flashed  on  his  mind ;  for  his 
quick  eye  discerned,  in  this  spirit  of  dis¬ 
content,  a  potent  lever,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  might  hope  to  overturn  the  barbaric 
empire.’!  With  as  little  delay  as  possible, 

*  Prescott,  i.  287.  f  Ib.  299. 


he  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Cem- 
poalla,  the  chief  city  of  the  Totonacs; 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
delight  and  veneration.  The  whole  nation 
was  formally  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Spain ;  the  idols  in  the  Cempoallan  temples 
were  thrown  down  and  replaced  by  the 
crucifix;  and  a  Spanish  fortress  or  colony, 
to  be  named  La  Villa  Rica,  was  founded 
upon  the  neighboring  coast.  Some  Aztec 
envoys  who  chanced  to  arrive  in  Cempoalia, 
and  who  threatened  the  Totonacs  with  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  Montezuma,  were 
arrested  and  expelled  from  the  town ;  and 
owed  their  lives  to  the  politic  protection  of 
Cortes  himself.  An  embassy  was  speedily 
received  from  their  master,  remonstrating 
in  very  mild  terms  against  this  proceeding, 
and  requiring  an  explanation.  Cortes  sent 
back  a  courteous  but  evasive  answer ;  and 
concluded  by  stating  his  intention  to  visit 
Mexico,  and  justify  his  conduct  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  person. 

It  was  now,  we  think,  that  Montezuma 
w'as  found  wanting  to  his  country  and  him¬ 
self.  After  the  communication  received 
by  Cortes  at  Vera  Cruza,  his  present  mes¬ 
sage,  however  respectful  in  terms,  was,  in 
fact,  an  open  defiance  of  authority.  A 
firm  and  temperate  warning  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  backed  by  a  formidable  show  of 
preparation  for  resistance,  might  yet  have 
induced  the  adventurers  to  pause  before 
they  suffered  their  leader  to  plunge  them 
into  a  deadly  conflict  with  a  great  Empire, 
of  whose  power  and  resources  they  were 
wholly  ignorant.  But  Cortes,  who  perhaps 
feared  such  a  measure,  guarded  against  its 
possible  effect,  by  a  stroke  of  that  prompt 
and  perilous  daring  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men.  He  exerted  his  authority  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  procure  a  report  from  the  pilots 
in  charge  of  the  fleet,  that  the  ships  were 
unseaworthy ;  and  he  unscrupulously  acted 
upon  this  report,  by  ordering  the  whole 
squadron  to  be  dismantled  and  sunk  by  a 
party  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  army.  Had  this 
measure  been  adopted  by  general  consent, 
it  would  still  have  been  one  of  the  most 
daring  recorded  in  history.  But  the  peril 
which  Cortes  shared  with  his  followers 
was  trifling  compared  to  that  which  he  in¬ 
curred  from  their  resentment.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Chroniclers  have  not  given  us  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  mutiny  which  took  place, 
when  the  army  first  learned  that  their  re¬ 
treat  had  been  wilfully  cut  off  by  their 
leader ;  but  they  agree  that  never  was 
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Cortes  in  greater  danger,  and  that  never 
did  he  more  dexterously  and  manfully  con¬ 
front  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  indignation 
of  the  soldiers  was  speedily  appeased;  and 
that  in  a  few  hours  they  were  eagerly  sum¬ 
moning  their  general  to  lead  them  at  once 
to  the  gates  of  Mexico. 

On  the  IGth  of  August,  the  Spanish 
army,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Villa 
Rica,  set  forth  from  Cempoalla  on  their 
march  to  the  capital.  Their  forces  amounted 
to  fifteen  horsemen,  four  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  and  thirteen  hundred  Totonac 
warriors ;  and  they  were  provided  with 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  They  proceeded 
for  several  days  in  undisturbed  security ; 
for  Montezuma  had  shrunk  from  resenting 
the  disobedience  of  Cortes  as  became  an 
insulted  sovereign.  But  the  resistance 
which  the  Aztec  Emperor  dared  not  re¬ 
quire  from  his  own  subjects,  was  soon  at¬ 
tempted  with  the  utmost  valor  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  by  his  hereditary  enemies. 

About  halfway  between  Cempoalla  and 
Mexico,  lay  the  small  mountainous  state  of 
Tlascala.  It  was  remarkable  for  containing 
the  only  tribe  of  Anahuac  which  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  Aztec  arms.  The 
Tlascalans,  though  ruder  and  poorer  than 
their  kinsmen  of  Tenochtitlan,  were  in 
manj  respects  the  nobler  race  of  the  two. 
They  were  as  pitiless  in  their  enmity,  and 
as  sanguinary  in  their  religious  rites;  but 
they  were  peaceable  and  inoffensive  when 
unprovoked,  eminent  for  honesty  and  good 
faith,  and  the  most  resolute  and  successful 
warriors  in  all  Anahuac.  Upon  reaching 
the  frontier  of  this  province,  Cortes  halted 
and  sent  forward  a  Cempoallan  embassy; 
requesting  the  alliance  of  the  nation,  and 
offering  to  assist  them  against  Montezuma 
— whose  enemy  he  now  professed  to  be. 
But  the  Tlascalans  either  disbelieved  his 
assurances,  or,  more  provident  than  the 
Totonacs,  suspected  that  the  remedy  might 
prove  worse  than  the  disease.  With  a 
duplicity  very  unlike  their  usual  character, 
they  pretended  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  Spaniard ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
made  every  preparation  to  resist  his  further 
progress.  The  invading  force  was  success¬ 
fully  encountered  by  two  powerful  Tlascalan 
armies,  under  their  renowned  general  Xi- 
cotencatl.  We. wish  that  we  could  gratify 
our  readers  by  extracting  Mr.  Prescott’s 
animated  account  of  the  desperate  engage¬ 
ments  which  followed — of  the  brilliant 
array  of  Tlascalan  warriors,  resplendent  in 
gold,  jewels,  and  feathered  mail — of  the 
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hideous  shriek  or  whistle  which  accom¬ 
panied  their  onset — and  of  the  ferocity  with 
which  they  attacked  the  Spaniards,  cleav¬ 
ing  down  horse  and  man  with  the  powerful 
maquahuitl*  The  conquerors  may  have 
afterwards  met  with  greater  peril  of  discom¬ 
fiture,  but  they  were  never  so  manfully 
withstood  in  the  open  field.  At  length, 
how'ever,  the  horses,  the  fire-arms,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Europeans,  directed  by 
the  genius  of  their  Commander,  prevailed 
over  the  tumultuous  efforts  of  the  Tlasca¬ 
lans,  who  were  little  superior  to  the  other 
races  of  Anahuac  in  military  skill  or  in¬ 
telligence.  One  more  effort  was  made,  at 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  indomitable 
Xicotencatl,  to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp 
by  night ;  but  Cortes  was  upon  his  guard, 
and  the  assailants  sustained  a  bloody  re¬ 
pulse.  This  stroke  finished  the  campaign. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Spaniards,  re¬ 
questing  peace,  and  inviting  them  to  Tlas¬ 
cala.  They  were  hospitably  received  in 
that  city  on  the  23d  of  September,  and 
from  that  day  the  gallant  mountaineers — as 
faithful  and  generous  in  friendship  as  they 
were  fearless  in  war — became  the  most  de¬ 
voted  allies  of  Cortes  and  his  followers. 

After  residing  about  three  weeks  among 
their  new  confederates,  the  Spanish  army 
continued  their  march,  attended  by  6000 
chosen  Tlascalan  warriors,  to  the  neighbor- 
ing  city  of  Cholula,  whose  inhabitants  had 
sent  offers  of  hospitality  to  Cortes.  Cho¬ 
lula  was  an  ancient  and  beautiful  town, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mexican  religion — the  Benares  or 
Mecca  of  Anahuac.  The  adventurers 
w'ere  courteously  and  splendidly  welcomed 
by  the  natives,  and  were  quartered  in 
one  of  the  massive  temples  of  the  place, 
where  they  passed  several  days  in  security. 
But  the  sharp-sighted  Tlascalans,  who  had 
frequently  warned  Cortes  against  the  wily 
and  perfidious  character  of  the  Cholulans, 
speedily  brought  him  intelligence  of 
secret  preparations  in  the  city  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  army.  These 
I  suspicions  were  soon  after  confirmed  by 
the  wife  of  a  Cholulan  Cacique;  from 
whom  Cortes  succeeded  in  procuring  com¬ 
plete  information  of  the  intended  treachery. 
The  Spaniards  were  to  be  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers  while  leaving  the 
city,  in  situations  where  their  cavalry  and 

*  The  maquahuitl  was  a  sort  of  two-handed 
sword,  resembling  a  quarter-stafl*,  and  edged  with 
sharp  and  brittle  blades  of  obsidian. 
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artillery  could  not  act;  and  a  force  of  sault  upon  the  tamancs  was  not  an  act  of 
20,000  Aztecs  was  actually  encamped  near  vengeance,  but  a  necessary  stratagem  to 
Cholula,  in  readiness  to  assist  the  inhabit-  obtain  deliverance.  It  was  only  by  throwing 
ants  in  their  perfidious  design.  The  news  the  Cholulan  ambuscades  off  their  guard, 
gave  great  anxiety  to  Cortes,  for  he  was  that  Cortes  could  hope  to  tempt  them  from 
already  in  the  toils,  and  could  only  baffle  their  advantageous  posts  in  the  city.  Noth- 
the  intention  of  his  enemies  by  submitting  ing  could  have  effected  this  more  surely  than 
to  be  blockaded  in  his  quarters.  But  he  the  actual  sight  and  sound  of  a  conflict,  in 
thought  it  possible  to  tempt  the  Indians  to  which  their  accomplices  were  perishing  for 
a  premature  assault  upon  his  present  posi-  want  of  rescue.  The  slaughter  of  so  many 
tion,  and  thus  to  inflict  a  severe  and  dis-  defenceless  men  was  no  doubt  a  stern  ne- 
couraging  blow  upon  them  without  expos-  cessity,  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  Cortes 
ing  his  own  men.  With  this  hope,  he  re-  felt  it  as  such  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
quested  the  Cholulans  to  supply  him  with  it  leas  a  necessity,  and  that  the  sufferers  had 
2000  warriors,  to  act  as  tamanes,  or  porters  helped  to  make  it  so  by  their  own  perfidy, 
for  the  baggage  of  his  army;  and  in  com-  Had  they  been  dismissed  unhurt,  or  had 
pliance  with  his  request,  the  required  num-  their  countrymen  possessed  sufficient  cool- 
ber  was,  on  the  morning  fixed  for  his  de-  ness  to  perceive  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
parture,  marched  into  the  square  or  court  ing  to  save  them,  the  Spaniards  could  only 
around  which  the  temple  occupied  by  the  have  left  Cholula  by  fighting  their  way 
Spaniards  was  built.  Then  Cortes,  se-  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  blockaded 
cure  of  his  advantage,  turned  sternly  to  the  streets — an  enterprise  which,  even  if  finally 
Cholulan  Caciques,  and  suddenly  upbraided  successful,  might  well  have  anticipated  the 
them  with  their  attempted  treachery.  Be-  worst  disasters  of  the  Noche  Triste. 
fore  they  could  recover  from  their  guilty  Some  days  after  this  catastrophe,  Cortes 
astonishment,  the  fatal  signal  was  given  to  quitted  the  humble  city  of  Cholula,  and 
the  troops.  A  heavy  fire  was  suddenly  entered  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
opened  upon  the  panic-stricken  tamanes^  Aztec  race.  Here  he  was  forsaken  by  the 
and  a  desperate  charge  made  among  them  Totonic  warriors  who  had  followed  him  thus 
by  the  exasperated  Spaniards.  The  Cho-  pir.  They  had  stood  by  him  most  bravely 
lulan  forces  lying  in  ambuscade  without^^and  faithfully  throughout  his  perilous  cara- 
fell  into  the  snare.  Overcome  by  rage  and^  paign  in  Tlascala;  but  not  even  the  pro¬ 
consternation  at  the  news  of  the  massacre,  tection  of  the  mighty  strangers  could  em- 
they  deserted  their  posts  in  the  town,  and  bolden  them  to  confront  the  offended  pres- 
made  a  tumultuous  attempt  to  storm  the  ence  of  Montezuma.  They  were  honorably 
temple.  But  every  preparation  for  defence  dismissed  by  Cortes,  and  then  the  Spaniards 
had  been  warily  made;  and  the  Cholulans  and  Tlascalans  proceeded  to  surmount  the 
were  not  men  to  carry  a  strong  post  against  rugged  sierra  which  girds  the  valley  of 
means  of  defence  which  had  foiled  the  war-  Mexico.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  two 
like  Tlascalans  in  the  open  field.  The  or  three  days,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
assailants — swept  away  by  the  artillery,  promised  land,  lying  at  their  feet  in  its  belt 
driven  back  by  the  charges  of  the  horse,  of  dark  porphyry,  and  resplendent  in  the 
and  suddenly  attacked  iu  the  rear  by  the  pure  and  lucid  atmosphere  of  the  Tropics, 
zealous  Tlascalans,  who  had  been  encamp-  It  was  a  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
ed  without  the^  city — speedily  fled  on  every  blooming  with  rich  cultivation,  adorned 
side;  and  the  Spaniards,  sallying  forth  in  with  noble  sheets  of  water  and  stately  forests 
pursuit,  plundered  the  city,  until  recalled  of  oak  and  cedar,  and  gemmed  with  the 
by  the  orders  of  Cortes.  white  towers  of  towns  and  villages — some 

Mr.  Prescott,  always  zealous  in  the  cause  nestling  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
of  mercy  and  generosity,  speaks  with  woods,  and  others  appearing  to  float  upon 
severe  but  not  uncandid  censure  of  the  mas-  the  blue  surface  of  the  lakes.  So  striking 
sacre  of  Cholula.  He  palliates  it  as  the  was  the  spectacle,  and  such  a  promise  of 
crime  of  an  adventurous  soldier  in  semi-  power  and  prosperity  did  it  display,  that  the 
barbarous  times,  and  under  bitter  provoca-  feebler  spirits  among  the  invaders  were  ready 
tion  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  it  has  left  to  abandon  their  enterprise  in  the  very  crisis 
a  deep  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Cortes,  of  its  fate ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy 
'We  certainly  think  that  he  might  have  taken  of  their  resolute  leader  to  restore  their  zeal 
much  higher  ground  in  defence  of  his  hero,  for  the  trial. 

He  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  as-  Descending  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
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which  form  the  southern  bulwark  of  the  of  Cortes  ;  as  well  as  of  the  barbaric  splen- 
valley,  the  adventurers  proceeded  without  dor  with  which  the  Spaniards  and  their 
opposition  until  they  reached  Ajotzinco,  a  allies  were  welcomed  to  the  imperial  city, 
large  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  They  were  quartered  in  a  large  range  of 
Lake  of  Chaleo;  where  they  were  visited  buildings  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  which 
and  welcomed  by  the  King  of  Tezcuco,  had  formerly  been  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
formerly  the  ally  and  colleague  of  the  Mexi-  Axayacatl,  Montezuma’s  father  ;  and  here 
can  Emperor,  but  now  the  greatest  of  his  vas-  they  passed  several  days  in  repose,  constant- 
sals.  ly  visited  by  the  Emperor,  and  supplied  with 

Under  this  honorable  guidance,  Cortes  every  comfort  by  the  citizens, 
marched  across  the  causeway  which  divides  This  state  of  security  could  not  long 
the  lakes  of  Chaleo  and  Xochichalso ;  and  endure.  Cortes,  though  he  somewhat  mis- 
proceeded  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  took  the  real  character  of  the  Aztec  nation, 
latter  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Iztapalapan.  was  not  so  far  deceived  as  to  doubt  their 
And  on  the  8th  of  November  he  quitted  impatience  of  his  presence.  Montezuma 
this,  his  last  halting-place,  and  advanced  had  indeed  let  fall  some  complimentary  ex- 
upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the  great  pressions,  which  implied  willingness  to 
southern  causeway  of  Mexico.  During  his  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Spain  ;  but 
passage,  the  lake,  on  both  sides  of  the  dike,  it  was  doubtful  whether,  supposing  him  to 
was  filled  with  canoes,  and  even  its  edges  be  in  earnest,  his  subjects  would  allow  him 
were  crowded  with  eager  spectators.  The  to  carry  out  such  an  intention.  It  was  soon 
feelings  of  the  Aztecs — a  conquering  and  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  with 
imperious  race,  who  suddenly  saw  their  Cortes,  what  security  against  a  revolt  of  the 
power  defied,  and  their  homage  claimed  by  city  he  could  find  a  pretext  for  demanding  ; 
a  band  of  wandering  strangers,  the  allies  of  and  his  plans  were  hastened  by  unfavorable 
the  detested  Tlascalans — may  be  more  j  tidings  from  the  coast.  An  Aztec  Cacique, 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Dut  those !  named  Quauhpopoca,  had  assaulted  the 
of  the  triumphant  invaders  were  far  from !  new  settlement  at  Villa  Rica  ;  and  had  been 
those  of  unmixed  exultation  ;  and  the  boldest  only  repulsed  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which 
Spaniards  confessed  that  their  hearts  sank  the  Spanish  Commander  and  several  of 
within  them,  when  the  closing  gates  of  the  his  men  lost  their  lives.  Cortes  resolved 
fort  of  Xoloc  announced  that  they  were  fair-  to  make  this  outrage  a  plea  for  the  extra- 
ly  enclosed  in  the  stronghold  of  the  great  ordinary  measure  of  requesting,  and  if 
Montezuma.  necessary  compelling,  Montezuma  to  take 

At  this  point — a  gateway  placed  at  the  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters — 
spot  where  the  two  branches  of  the  southern  in  other  words,  to  become  a  hostage  for  the 
causeway  united — the  army  was  received  peaceable  behavior  of  his  subjects.  The 
by  the  Mexican  Emperor  in  person — a  man  Emperor  was  at  first  deeply  indignant  at 
well  qualified,  in  outward  show  at  least,  to  this  daring  proposal.  But  the  courteous 
represent  the  barbaric  prince.  He  was  in  entreaties  of  Cortes  were  backed  by  the 
the  prime  of  life,  graceful  in  presence,  and  menacing  looks  and  weapons  of  his  most 
handsome  in  countenance.  His  portrait,  resolute  officers  ;  and  Montezuma,  with  his 
with  its  regular  features,  its  mild  and  melan-  usual  timid  anxiety  to  postpone  the  struggle 
choly  eye,  and  its  general  air  of  calm  and  which  he  ought  to  have  seen  was  inevitable, 
mournful  dignity,  bears  some  resemblance  gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  consent.  Hepass- 
to  that  of  another  victim  of  Spanish  ambi-  ed  with  his  whole  personal  retinue,  amid  the 
tion — the  Moorish  prince  Boabdil  el  Chico  silent  consternation  of  his  subjects,  to  the 
— so  like  Montezuma  in  his  character  and  palace  of  Axayacatl,  where  he  was  received 
his  misfortunes.  Not  all  the  tormenting  by  his  captors  with  the  most  profound  re¬ 
anxiety  of  his  mind  could  disturb  the  self-  sped.  This  surprising  event  took  place  only 
possession  of  his  deportment ;  and  the  Span-  a  week  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
ish  Cavaliers — always  excellent  judges  of  in  Mexico. 

politeness — were  charmed  with  the  lofty  Here,  again,  we  think  Mr.  Prescott  has 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  at  once  full  of  the  been  somewhat  too  rigid  in  his  judgment 
consciousness  of  superiority,  and  wholly  upon  the  conduct  of  Cortes.  He  considers 
free  from  its  assumption.  We  pass  over  it  merely  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  intended  to 
Mr.  Prescott’s  picturesque  description  of*  enable  the  Spaniards  to  govern  in  Montezu- 
the  courtly  greetings  which  masked  the  ma’s  name ;  and  pronounces  it  ‘  a  proceeding 
fears  of  Montezuma,  and  the  wary  distrust  to  which  few  men  could  have  been  equal  who 
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had  a  touch  of  humanity  in  their  natures.’* 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  lives  of  the 
adventurers  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  their 
influence.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  fearful 
peril ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  delicacy  from  men  so  situated. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  argue  for  expediency 
against  morality;  and  we  by  no  means 
assent  to  Mr.  Prescott's  concession,  that,  if 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  were  a  duty,  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary  to  effect  it  became  right 
also.  But  though  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
follow  can  never  be  justifiable,  it  may, 
where  the  evil  is  trifling  and  the  good  im¬ 
portant,  become  far  from  inexcusable.  We 
think  the  severest  moralist  might  pause  be¬ 
fore  pronouncing  a  General  insensible  to 
humanity,  because  he  cared  little  for  the 
pride  of  an  Indian  prince  when  the  lives  of 
his  own  followers  were  at  stake.  But  this 
is  conceding  too  much.  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  mortification  inflicted  on  Montezu¬ 
ma  was  undeserved.  We  do  not  admit  that 
his  seizure  was,  what  Mr.  Prescott  calls  it, 
the  *  kidnapping  of  a  friendly  sovereign.’ 
It  was  the  disarming  of  a  secret  enemy. 
No  doubt,  he  had  received  the  Spaniards 
with  an  imposing  show  of  courtesy  and 
friendship.  But,  while  making  these  profes¬ 
sions,  he  was,  as  we  shall  soon  find,  insti¬ 
gating  the  assault  upon  Villa  Rica ;  and, 
just  before,  had  been  in  all  probability  the 
originator  of  the  conspiracy  at  Cholula. 
Surely  it  was  not  foP  such  a  man  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Spaniards  showed  want  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  his  feelings  and  his  dignity. 
It  was  something — for  Spanish  adventurers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  much — if 
they  forbore  to  conflict  upon  him  the  fate 
which  he  had  intended  for  them.  We  firmly 
believe,  that  Cortes  was  the  only  Captain  of 
his  day  in  whose  hands  Montezuma’s  life 
would  have  been  safe  for  a  single  moment, 
after  it  had  become  possible  to  destroy  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Quauhpopoca  had  been 
deprived  of  his  government  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  sovereign,  and  sent  under  arrest 
to  the  capital.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
tried  and  executed,  his  proceedings  being 
solemnly  disowned  by  Montezuma.  But 
the  unfortunate  Cacique  and  his  principal 
accomplices  united  in  throwing  the  blame 
of  their  enterprise  upon  their  perfidious 
master  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  Cor¬ 
tes,  giving  faith  to  their  assertions,  vented 
his  passion  by  ordering  his  royal  guest  to 
be  confined  in  fetters.  His  better  nature 
*  Vol.  ii.  163. 


soon  made  him  ashamed  of  so  useless  and 
ungenerous  an  insult,  and  he  did  what  little 
he  could  to  soothe  the  anguish  inflicted  by 
his  cruelty  ;  but  nothing  could  restore  the 
peace  of  mind  and  self-respect  of  the  un¬ 
happy  captive. 

Every  thing  appeared,  for  three  or  four 
months  after  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  to 
favor  the  projects  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Aztecs  continued  to  obey  their  Emperor 
with  their  usual  submissive  loyalty,  al¬ 
though  he  remained  under  restraint.  Mon¬ 
tezuma  himself  was  induced,  without  any 
apparent  reluctance,  to  perform  his  promis¬ 
es  by  publicly  swearing  allegiance  to  Spain. 
Cacama,  ‘king  of  Tezcuco,  who  protest¬ 
ed  against  this  abandonment  of  national 
independence  as  the  result  of  compulsion, 
was  deposed  in  favor  of  his  brother,  a  boy 
of  fifteen.  Above  all,  one  of  the  principal 
Mexican  temples  was  assigned  as  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  Spaniards,  the  idols  were 
removed,  and  mass  was  solemnly  performed 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  city.  But  this  last 
innovation  was  too  much  for  Aztec  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Priest¬ 
hood  was  immediately  exerted  to  inflame 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  an  open  struggle  was  at 
hand.  Montezuma  himself  warned  the 
Spaniards  that  the  gods  had  spoken ;  that 
he  could  no  longer  protect  them  ;  and  that 
instant  departure  was  their  only  hope  of 
safety.  Cortes  so  far  acted  upon  his  infor¬ 
mation,  as  to  make  every  preparation  for  a 
resolute  defence;  though  it  seems  clear 
that  the  past  submission  of  the  Mexicans 
still  caused  him,  acute  as  he  was,  to  under¬ 
value  their  stubborn  and  vindictive  bravery. 
But  while  affairs  were  in  this  state  of  me¬ 
nacing  tranquillity  at  the  capital,  tidings 
I  arrived  from  the  coast,  which  warned  the 
Spanish  General  of  a  new,  an  unexpected, 
and  a  formidable  danger. 

Velasquez,  the  capricious  and  offended 
patron  of  Cortes,  had  not  failed  to  vow  re- 
!  venge  for  the  very  justifiable  stratagem  by 
which  his  Lieutenant  had  baffled  his  tyran¬ 
nical  designs.  He  lost  no  time  in  assem- 
bling  an  army  and  equipping  a  fleet;  the 
command  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Panfilo 
de  Narvaez,  a  brave  but  rash  and  arrogant 
I  officer.  This  new  armament  consisted  of 
eighteen  vessels,  carrying  a  force  of  eight 
hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry — the 
whole,  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  forming 
the  most  powerful  armament  ever  till  then 
equipped  in  the  western  hemisphere.  On 
the  23d  of  April,  1520,  Narvaez  arrived  at 
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the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  destroyed  by 
Cortes ;  and  immediately  sent  messengers 
to  the  settlement  at  Villa  Rica,  announcing 
his  authority  to  supersede  and  arrest  Cortes, 
and  requiring  an  immediate  surrender. 
Villa  Rica  was  at  this  time  commanded  by 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  one  of  the  bravest, 
and  decidedly  the  most  skilful,  the  most 
trustworthy,  and  the  most  attached,  among 
the  companions  of  Cortes.  He  promptly 
sent  off  the  messengers  of  Narvaez,  under 
close  arrest,  to  Mexico ;  and  then  proceeded, 
with  a  stubborn  resolution  worthy  of  the 
great  soldier  whose  favorite  pupil  he  was, 
to  prepare  his  handful  of  followers  for  a 
desperate  defence  of  their  post. 

The  news  might  have  shaken  any  heart 
less  stout  than  that  of  Cortes.  Beset  as  he 
was  in  the  capital  of  a  hostile  Empire,  he 
now  found  his  principal  support — the  name 
of  the  power  as  whose  representative  he  had 
appeared — taken  from  him,  and  likely  to 
be  used  for  his  destruction.  His  first  step 
was  to  send  back  the  envoys  of  Narvaez 
with  cordial  offers  of  friendship,  and  ear¬ 
nest  representations  of  the  common  ruin  to 
which  hostilities  between  them  must  lead ; 
and  he  then  resolutely  made  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  worst.  He  knew  that,  if  he 
remained  at  Mexico,  he  must  sooner  or  la¬ 
ter  be  overpowered;  for  Narvaez  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  set  free  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  and  the  whole  Aztec  nation  were 
sure  to  join  him  against  the  dreaded  Ma- 
lintzin.  A  sudden  and  successful  coup-de- 
main  was  his  only  chance  of  escape ;  and 
that  chance,  desperate  as  it  seemed,  Cortes 
embraced.  He  was  well  aware  that  Nar¬ 
vaez  was  indolent  and  reckless ;  and  that 
he  had  become  unpopular  among  his  troops, 
who  cared  much  for  the  plunder  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  and  little  for  the  punishment  of  its 
captors.  He  thought  that  though  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory  was  impossible,  a  partial  dis¬ 
grace  might  easily  be  inflicted  upon  such  a 
General,  and  must  greatly  disgust  and  dis¬ 
hearten  such  an  army.  A  single  super¬ 
ficial  triumph  would  be  sure  to  make  an 
opening  for  intrigue  and  for  mutiny ;  and 
he  might  thus  at  once  get  rid  of  his 
enemy,  and  procure  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Thus  reasoning,  Cortes  set  off  from 
Mexico  with  seventy  picked  followers, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  palace  of 
Axayacatl ;  and,  drawing  in  one  or  two 
detachments  on  his  route,  arrived  at  the 
coast  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  success  of  his  daring  scheme  was  far 
more  rapid  and  complete  than  he  could 


have  ventured  to  hope.  The  troops  of 
Narvaez  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Cempoalla,  with  scarcely  the  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  against  surprise,  which  every 
small  foraging  or  reconnoitering  party 
adopts  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Cor¬ 
tes  selected  a  dark  and  stormy  night— en¬ 
tered  Cempoalla  with  his  whole  force,  and, 
penetrating  to  the  quarters  of  Narvaez, 
made  him  prisoner,  with  all  his  personal 
attendants.  A  few  desultory  attempts  to 
assist  or  rescue  the  captured  General  were 
easily  repulsed — the  whole  loss  on  both 
sides  amounting  to  only  eighteen  men  slain. 
In  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  dis¬ 
comfited  army — some  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  heartily  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
exchange  the  service  of  so  incompetent 
a  chief  for  that  of  the  renowned  Cortes 
— surrendered  without  further  resistance. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  all  parties  that  such 
was  the  result ;  for  had  Narvaez  overpow¬ 
ered  his  enemy,  and  taken  the  command  at 
Mexico,  not  a  Spaniard  would  ever  have  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Nocke  Triste. 

Scarcely  had  this  formidable  peril  van¬ 
ished — scarcely  had  Cortes  secured  his 
triumph,  by  reconciling  the  jealousies  of 
his  old  and  new  followers — when  a  messen¬ 
ger  arrived  from  Mexico,  bearing  the  dread¬ 
ed  news  that  hostilities  had  actually  com¬ 
menced.  The  Spaniards  had  been  assault¬ 
ed  more  than  once,  though  not  yet  serious¬ 
ly  ;  and  were  now  upon  the  point  of  being 
blockaded  in  their  quarters  by  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  force.  The  prospect  of  danger 
was  most  formidable ;  but  Cortes,  even 
could  he  have  persuaded  himself  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  capital,  was  not  a  man  to  desert 
his  comrades.  He  left  Cempoalla  at  once, 
with  all  his  own  men,  and  as  many  of  the 
late  followers  of  Narvaez  as  he  could  pre¬ 
vail  upon  to  accompany  him;  and  with 
this  force,  amounting  to  100  foot  and  100 
horse,  he  arrived  at  Mexico  on  the  24th  of 
June.  He  was  permitted  to  cross  the  valley 
and  enter  the  city  without  opposition  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  every  where  remarked,  with 
great  anxiety,  the  ominous  distrust  with 
which  the  natives  avoided  his  line  of  march. 
But  the  deadly  provocation  which  the  Az¬ 
tecs  had  received  in  his  absence,  and  the  im¬ 
placable  vehemence  of  their  resentment,  fajr 
surpassed  his  gloomiest  anticipations. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  officer  left  in 
command  at  Mexico,  was  a  Cavalier  of 
daring  courage  and  brilliant  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  but  reckless  and  imprudent  in  his 
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conduct,  and  of  a  rash,  fiery,  and  sometimes 
ferocious  temper.  He  had  the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  to  perpetrate,  in  the  great 
temple  of  Iluitzilopochli,  a  massacre, 
which  only  diflfered  from  that  of  Cholula, 
in  being  apparently  unprovokeil,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unnecessary.  Six  hundred  Aztecs, 
including  many  nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  of  course,  the  rising  in 
arms  of  the  whole  nation.  The  outrage 
was  as  senseless  as  it  was  attrocious.  Al¬ 
varado  himself  could  only  excuse  it  by  a 
vague  and  improbable  tale  of  concealed 
weapons  and  intended  treachery  ;  and  his 
real  motives  are  so  inexplicable,  as  to 
reduce  some  Spanish  historians  to  the 
shameful  conjecture,  that  their  countryman 
actually  murdered  the  unhappy  Indians,  in 
order  to  despoil  them,  like  common  thieves, 
of  their  dress  and  ornaments.  Cories  was 
struck  with  consternation  by  this  dreadful 
tale ;  he  listened  to  the  report  of  Alvarado  in 
silence,  and  turned  from  him,  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  with  a  brief  and  bitter  rebuke.  But  the 
mischief  iwas  irreparable.  To  inflict  the 
heavy  penalty  which  he  had  often  justly  ex¬ 
acted  for  far  less  guilty  excesses,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  unjustifiable,  because 
useless  and  impolitic  severity.  No  repara¬ 
tion  could  have  pacified  the  infuriated  Az¬ 
tecs  ;  and  the  bravery  of  the  delinquent,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  powerful  influence  over  the 
soldiers,  were  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  impending  struggle.  Nothing 
therefore  remained,  but  a  contest  for  life 
or  death,  between  about  1200  Spaniards 
and  8000  Tlascalans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  whole  Mexican  Empire  on  the  other. 

It  should  seem  that  the  Aztecs,  although 
they  might  easily  have  overpowered  Alva¬ 
rado  and  his  garrison,  had  purposely  re¬ 
frained  from  pressing  the  assault,  in  order 
to  lure  back  Cortes  and  the  rest  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  the  capital,  and  crush  the  whole 
invading  army-together.  But  scarcely  was 
it  known  that  Malintzin  was  returned  to 
the  palace  of  Axayacatl,  when  the  deserted 
streets  of  Mexico  were  filled  with  an  innu¬ 
merable  army,  headed  by  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  Spanish  quarters 
were  desperately  assaulted  on  every  side. 
The  attack  continued  with  unabated  fury 
during  the  five  or  six  following  days ;  though, 
fbrtunately  for  the  wearied  garrison,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Aztecs  forbade  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  surprise  the  place  by  night.  But 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  besiegers  kept  up 
a  constant  and  harassing  flight  of  missiles ; 


and  made  such  daring  eflbrts  to  enter  the 
palace,  that  it  was  more  than  once  upon  the 
point  of  being  carried  by  storm.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  behaved  with 
their  usual  skill  and  valor.  They  had 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  which 
never  failed  to  inflict  severe  loss  upon  the 
Aztecs  as  they  advanced  to  scale  the  walls ; 
and  they  met  the  surviving  assailants  with 
such  determined  resolution,  that  all  who 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  outer  defences 
perished  to  a  man.  The  streets  were  fre¬ 
quently  cleared  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  cavalry;  and 
these  charges  were  invariably  led  by  Cor¬ 
tes  himself,  who  excited  the  enthu.siastic 
admiration  of  the  whole  army  by  his  prow¬ 
ess  in  the  wic/ee,  and  above  all,  by  his  self- 
devotion  in  rescuing  such  of  his  comrades 
as  were  in  danger  of  capture.  Upon  the 
third  day  of  the  siege,  it  became  necessary 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  great  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Huitzilopochli,  which  commanded 
the  Spanish  fortress;  and  the  place  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  stormed  by  three  hundred  picked 
men,  headed  as  usual  by  Cortes,  though  he 
was  partially  disabled  by  a  wound.  The 
defence  was  desperate  ;  but,  after  a  conflict 
of  three  hours,  the  Temple  was  carried 
sw'ord  in  hand,  and  the  Aztecs  who  occu- 
pied  it  were  almost  all  cut  off*.  But  all 
these  feats  of  valor  seemed  ineffectual. 
The  losses  of  the  besiegers  were  supplied 
by  constant  reinforcements,  and  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  attacks  with  undiminished 
ferocity. 

Several  attempts  at  negotiation  were 
made  by  the  garrison,  but  all  proved  wholly 
unsuccessful.  The  Aztecs  would  give  fio 
answer  except  the  declaration,  that  the 
whole  invading  army  should  perish  upon 
the  altars  which  they  had  violated.  But 
what  appalled  the  sagacious  Cortes  far  more 
than  the  most  boastful  threats  of  vengeance, 
w'as  the  calm  and  rational  view  which  the 
enemy  seemed  to  take  of  their  real  strength 
and  prospects  of  victory.  They  knew',  they 
said,  that  they  could  only  hope  to  succeed 
after  numerous  failures  and  severe  loss. 
But  they  also  knew,  that  success  was 
sooner  or  later  certain,  and  they  were  con¬ 
tent  to  buy  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  with 
those  of  a  hundred  Mexicans.  Men  who 
could  reason  thus  were  dangerous  enemies ; 
because  they  w'ere  comparatively  secure 
against  the  demoralizing  influence  of  de¬ 
feat,  usually  so  fatal  to  barbarian  armies. 
It  was,  however,  thought  by  Cortes,  that 
the  influence  of  Montezuma,  who  still  re- 
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sided  in  the  palace  of  Axayacatl,  might  be 
exerted  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  the 
garrison.  The  captive  Emperor  willingly 
consented  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  unmolested  departure  of  the 
Spanish  army  would  effect  his  own  libera¬ 
tion  ;  while  a  triumph  over  them,  achieved 
in  his  absence  and  against  his  known  desire, 
might  be  fatal  to  his  authority  over  his  war¬ 
like  subjects.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  of  the  siege,  he  appeared  upon  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  besieged  palace,  clad  in  his  roy¬ 
al  robes,  and  attended  by  his  whole  retinue. 
He  addressed  the  assailants  with  his  usual 
dignity,  and  was  at  first  listened  to  with 
profound  respect.  But  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  recommending  a  truce  with  the 
invaders,  he  was  interrupted  by  curses  and 
revilings,  and  at  length  received  a  severe 
wound  by  a  volley  of  missiles  from  his  in¬ 
furiated  audience.  The  injury  was  not  in 
itself  mortal:  but  the  grief  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  Montezuma  at  such  an  unprece¬ 
dented  outrage,  were  too  much  for  his 
haughty  spirit  to  endure.  He  expired — to 
appearance  of  fever,  but  in  truth  of  a  brok¬ 
en  heart — on  the  30th  of  June.  He  was 
treated  with  every  possible  attention  during 
his  short  illness  ;  and  his  body  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Aztec  chiefs  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  felt  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  gra¬ 
cious  and  courteous  host. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  last. 
Nearly  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a 
great  number  of  Tiascalans,  had  already 
been  slain  or  disabled  ;  and  Jinother  week 
like  the  past  would  leave  the  garrison  in¬ 
capable  of  manning  the  walls  of  their  for¬ 
tress.  Provisions  and  ammunition  were 
becoming  scarce  ;  and,  above  all,  the  un¬ 
tried  and  undisciplined  levies  of  Narvaez 
were  fast  losing  their  self-command,  and 
had  already  shown  ominous  symptoms  of 
insubordination.  The  sole  resource  left 
to  the  besieged,  was  a  desperate  effort  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  Tlas- 
cala ;  and  such  was  their  reluctant  determi¬ 
nation.  The  arrangements  for  their  retreat 
were  soon  made.  The  van  of  the  army 
was  commanded  by  Sandoval,  the  main 
body  by  Cortes  himself,  and  the  rear  by  Al¬ 
varado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon — a  brave 
and  high-born  Cavalier,  who  had  led  the 
assault  upon  Cempoalla.  The  line  of  march 
was  to  be  the  western  causeway,  which  con¬ 
nected  the  capital  with  the  neighboring 
town  of  Tlacopan  or  Tacuba,  and  was  the 
shortest  of  the  three. 


[July, 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July  1520 — 
a  night  memorable  for  its  terrors  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  New  Spain — the  besieged  army,  af¬ 
ter  hearing  mass,  marched  forth  in  deep  si¬ 
lence  from  the  palace  of  Axayacatl.  They 
traversed  the  city  unopposed,  and  appa¬ 
rently  unobserved,  and  arrived  in  safety  up¬ 
on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba.  It  was  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  was  intersected  by 
three  wide  moats  or  trenches.  The  first 
was  easily  crossed  by  means  of  a  portable 
bridge,  which  Cortes  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to -provide.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  alarm  was  given  ;  the  great  Mexican 
war-drum  sounded  from  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  of  Huitzilopochli ;  the  dashing  of 
oars  was  heard  rapidly  advancing  through 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  night ;  the  lake 
was  covered  by  a  rush  of  innumerable  ca¬ 
noes;  and  the  Aztec  warriors  scaled  the 
causeway  on  both  sides  with  their  usual  im¬ 
petuosity.  But  amid  the  fearful  tumult  of 
the  night-attack,  the  Spaniards  still  preserv¬ 
ed  their  presence  of  mind,  and  fought  their 
way  steadily  forward,  without  any  serious 
loss,  until  they  reached  the  second  gap  in 
the  dike.  Here  the  great  disaster  of  that 
fatal  night  took  place.  The  portable  bridge 
was  eagerly  called  for,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  passage  of  the  artillery  had  wedged  it  so 
firmly  into  the  earth  of  the  causeway,  that 
its  extrication  was  impossible.  These 
dreadful  tidings  shook  for  a  time  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  boldest  veterans ;  and  a  disorderly 
rush  was  made  through  the  shallow  water, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  advantage  which  the  Aztecs, 
in  their  canoes,  possessed  over  men  swim¬ 
ming  for  their  lives;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  assistance  of  the  horses,  most  of 
which  perished  in  this  desperate  service,  and 
the  daring  exertions  of  their  riders,  enabled 
the  Spaniards  to  obtain  a  footing  beyond 
the  trench.  This,  however,  was  at  length 
effected ;  the  water,  being  choked  with  car¬ 
riages,  rubbish,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
became  tolerably  passable;  and  the  army 
passed  slowly  on,  though  still  assaulted  on 
every  side.  It  now  seemed  as  if  the  worst 
were  over  ;  for  Cortes,  and  most  of  his 
choicest  followers,  outstripping  the  main 
body  of  the  assailants,  arrived  at  the  third 
trench,  and  passed  it  with  comparative  ex¬ 
pedition.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
the  rearguard  was  making  no  progress  to 
join  them.  They  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
Aztecs,  and  would  have  been  already  cut 
off  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  fierce  Alva¬ 
rado,  who,  though  wounded  and  unhorsed, 
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continued  to  rally  his  soldiers,  and  make 
good  his  hopeless  post  against  the  enemy. 
The  attempt  to  rescue  him  appeared  utterly 
desperate;  but  the  heroic  Cortes  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  Wounded  and' 
weary  as  he  was,  he  plunged  at  once  into 
the  lake  with  Sandoval  and  all  his  surviving 
horsemen  ;  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  I 
and,  driving  back  the  Mexicans  by  a  despe-  j 
rate  charge,  enabled  most  of  the  infantry  to 
cross  the  third  trench  unmolested.  But  the 
enemy  quickly  rallied  :  the  cavalry  sustain¬ 
ed  some  loss  before  they  regained  the 
mainland ;  and  none  of  those  whom  they 
left  behind  succeeded  in  escaping,  except 
Alvarado  himself.  He  was  almost  the  last 
man  to  attempt  the  passage,  a'.id  his  fate 
seemed  certain  ;  but  upon  reaching  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  the  desperate  soldier  sprang 
clear  over  the  trench,  with  an  effort  so  tre¬ 
mendous,  that  even  his  infuriated  pursuers 
paused  in  astonishment  at  the  sight,  and 
the  spot  was  long  after  known  as  the  Leap 
of  Alvarado.  The  battle  was  now  nearly 
at  an  eml.  The  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
army  had  reached  the  termination  of  the 
causeway;  and  the  Aztecs,  whose  loss 
must  h.ive  been  exceedingly  severe,  showed 
no  desire  to  intercept  their  retreat,  by  re¬ 
newing  the  conflict  upon  the  mainland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage 
of  the  Tacuban  causeway  would  have  been 
regarded,  under  any  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces,  not  merely  as  a  most  providential  de¬ 
liverance,  but  as  a  stronger  proof  of  Spanish 
superiority,  than  the  most  decisive  victory 
upon  equal  terms.  An  army  of  little  more 
than  seven  thousand  men,  compelled  to 
force  their  way  through  such  formidable 
natural  obstacles,  and  that  opposed  by  a 
force  of  probably  ten  times  their  number, 
might  well  consider  any  thing  short  of  utter 
annihilation  as  a  glorious  triumph.  The 
escape  of  Cortes  himself,  with  most  of  his 
chief  officers,  and  so  many  of  his  bravest 
followers,  mrght  therefore  have  been  expec¬ 
ted  to  fill  the  Mexicans  with  disappoint-* 
ment  and  mortification.  But  the  present 
was  no  common  contest.  It  was  a  contest 
in  which  the  one  party  openly  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  superior  prowess  of  the  other,  and 
risked  their  hopes  of  final  success  solely 
upon  obstinate  perseverance  in  braving  de¬ 
feat.  Every  success,  no  matter  how  imper¬ 
fect  or  inglorious — every  loss  to  the  enemy, 
no  matter  at  what  expense  inflicted — nay, 
every  defeat  which  helped  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  victors — was  a  subject  for 
exultation  to  the  vindictive  Aztecs.  A  few 


more  months  of  struggles  and  suflferings — a 
little  more  patience  under  disgrace  and 
discomfiture — and  the  mighty  invaders 
would  be  remembered  with  the  Mammoth 
and  the  Mastodon,  the  evil  genii  of  Indian 
tradition.  The  present  victory,  if  victory  it 
could  be  called,  was  at  all  events  sufficient 
to  destroy  the^>rfs//^>^e  of  Spanish  invincibili¬ 
ty.  It  was  the  first  conflict  in  w  hich  they  had 
failed  to  overthrow  the  army  opposed  to 
them.  It  was  the  first  in  which  they  had 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Above  ail,  it  was  the  first  in  which 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  life  at  all  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  apparent  severity  of  the 
action.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Spaniards,  besides  nearly  four  thousand 
Tlascalans,  had  been  drowned,  slain,  or  ta¬ 
ken  prisoners.  All  the  horses  but  twenty- 
three  had  perished ;  the  artillery  w  as,  of 
course,  entirely  lost;  and  even  the^muskets 
j  and  ammunition  had  been  abandoned  du¬ 
ring  the  desperate  exertion  ol  fording  the 
trenches.  Not  more  than  five  hundred 
Spaniards  and  two  thousand  Tlascalans  re¬ 
mained  in  fighting  condition ;  and  these 
could  only  hope  for  safety  by  forcing  their 
way  through  the  triumphant  enemy,  until 
they  should  reach  Tlascala.  It  is  true  that 
this  loss  had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  soldiers  of 
Narvaez,  who  composed  the  rearguard; 
that,  except  the  gallant  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
few  or  no  Cavaliers  of  distinction  had  fal¬ 
len  ;  and  that  Cortes  had  the  consolation 
of  seeing  most  of  his  old  companions — the 
veterans  of  Tabasco  and  Tlascala — still 
around  him.  But  the  prospect  was  never¬ 
theless  most  dispiriting ;  and  the  fatal  bat¬ 
tle  upon  the  Causeway  has  constantly  been 
known  in  Spanish  history  by  the  gloomy  ti¬ 
tle  of  La  Nochc  Triste. 

For  seven  days  the  Spaniards  continued 
their  toilsome  march  around  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Mexican  lakes,  and 
through  the  sierra  upon  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  valley.  They  suffered  much 
from  hunger  and  fatigue;  and  something 
from  the  assaults  of  the  natives,  who  fre¬ 
quently  occupied  the  heights  commanding 
the  road,  and  annoyed  the  army  with  their  • 
missiles.  But  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  interrupt  the  retreat,  and  Cortes 
began  to  hope  that  he  should  reach  Tlasca¬ 
la  without  any  further  difficulty.  He  was 
soon  terribly  undeceived.  Upon  surmount¬ 
ing  the  ridge  which  commands  the  valley  of 
Otompan  or  Otumba,  the  Spaniards  found 
their  road  beset  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  such  numbers,  that 
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the  plain  appeared  to  be  filled  to  the  very 
horizon  with  weapons  and  banners.  It  was 
a  sight  which  might  have  chilled  the  boldest 
heart :  ‘  and  surely,'  said  the  dauntless  Cor¬ 
tes  himself,  ‘  we  all  believed  this  to  be 
the  last  of  our  days.’  But  the  habitual 
cruelty  of  the  Aztecs  defeated  its  own 
object. 

Could  the  Spaniards  have  hoped  for  safety 
in  captivity,  it  is  probable  that  few,  wearied 
and  disheartened  as  they  were,  would  have 
followed  their  General  to  the  assault.  But 
the  recollection  of  the  stone  of  sacrifice  in 
the  bloody  temple  of  lluitzilopochli,  gave 
unnatural  energy  to  every  man  among 
them ;  and  they  charged  their  enemies 
with  their  usual  determined  valor.  The 
encounter  was  far  more  arduous  and  doubt¬ 
ful  than  usual ;  for  the  Mexicans,  no  longer 
kept  at  bay  by  the  fire-arms,  closed  so  res¬ 
olutely  and  in  such  rapid  succession,  that, 
although  continually  beaten  off,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  overpowering  the  Spaniards 
by  the  bodily  fatigue  of  the  struggle.  The 
progress  of  the  little  phalanx  through  the 
disorderly  multitude  became  every  moment 
more  laborious  ;  and  nothing  but  the  occa¬ 
sional  respites  afforded  by  the  desperate 
charges  of  the  cavalry  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  ranks.  At  length  the  infantry,  worn 
out  by  wounds  and  labor,  came  to  a  halt; 
and  the  weary  horses  could  scarcely  repel 
the  assailants,  who  crowded  upon  them, 
says  a  Spanish  Chronicler,  like  breakers 
round  an  islet.  But  the  army  was  rescued, 
in  this  desperate  crisis,  by  the  coolness  and 
daring  of  their  General.  It  chanced  that 
they  had  penetrated  in  a  direction  towards 
the  post  of  the  Mexican  Commander-in- 
chief;  and  that,  during  their  last  deadly 
struiisle,  his  banner  and  retinue  were  visi- 
ble  close  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants.  Cor¬ 
tes  perceived  at  a  glance  the  unexpected 
chance  of  rescue  and  victory.  lie  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  charge,  cut  through  the 
enemy  with  a  few  of  his  bravest  Cavaliers, 
and  killed  the  Mexican  General  upon  the 
spot  with  his  own  hand.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Indians  were  terror-struck  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  by  the  fall  of  a  man  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
battle.  They  paused  in  their  attack  ;  and 
their  confusion  was  rapidly  changed  to  a 
panic  and  a  rout  by  the  resolute  advance  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Faint  and  weary  as  the 
victors  were,  their  pursuit  w’as  bloody  and 
unsparing.  The  inveteracy  of  their  enemies 
had  roused  them  to  ferocity ;  and  now,  in 
the  simple  but  significant  language  of  one 
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who  shared  in  their  sufferings  and  their  re¬ 
venge,  ‘  their  wounds  no  longer  pained 
them,  and  they  ceased  to  feel  hunger  and 
thirst.’  The  overthrow  was  complete;  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  Spaniards  passed 
the  frontier  of  Tlascala. 

It  was  still  an  anxious  doubt  with  Cortes, 
how  far  his  allies  might  be  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  forlorn  condition.  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  single-hearted 
mountaineers  were  far  superior  to  so  inglo¬ 
rious  a  revenge.  They  had  begun  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Spaniards  with  the  affection  which 
the  brave  man  feels  for  the  faithful  com¬ 
rade  of  his  perils  and  victories,  and  they 
now  welcomed  them  with  the  warmest 
compassion  and  cadmiration.  Nothing  w'as 
omitted  which  kindness  could  do  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  Cortes  was 
solemnly  assured  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  that  they  would  be  ‘  his  sure  and 
true  friends,  even  to  the  death.’  An  Aztec 
embassy,  sent  to  request  the  Tlascalans  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  nations  of 
Anahuac  against  the  invaders,  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and  when 
Xicotencatl — who  possessed  the  courage 
and  constancy,  but  not  the  generous  simpli¬ 
city,  of  a  TIascalan  warrior — ventured  to 
support  their  demand,  he  was  driven  from 
the  council-chamber  by  the  insults  of  his 
indignant  colleagues. 

Cortes,  undismayed  by  his  late  disasters, 
was  now  more  confident  than  ever  of  the 
final  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  saw  that  he 
had  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation — that  they  were  not 
men  to  allow  their  capital  to  be  seized  by 
a  handful  of  invaders,  however  formidable 
for  military  skill  and  prowess.  But  he 
also  saw  great  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
meet  them  with  equal  forces  and  on  equal 
terms.  He  found  himself  in  secure  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  heart  of 
Anahuac,  from  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  Aztec  Empire  could  not  hope  to  expel 
him.  He  knew  that  many  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes  were  disafiected,  and  that  few  or 
none  were  sincerely  devoted  to  their  tyran¬ 
nical  master.s.  It  would  be  easy,  he 
thought,  to  sally  forth  from  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala;  gradually  to  extend  his  cam¬ 
paigns  over  the  neighboring  country ;  and 
to  add  to  his  alliance,  by  force  or  by  per¬ 
suasion,  the  principal  subject  races  of 
Anahuac.  He  might  thus  make  his  army 
the  nucleus  of  a  confederacy,  whose  forces 
would  be  sufficient  to  invade  the  valley  of 
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Mexico,  besiege  the  capital,  and  crush  for 
ever  the  Aztec  dominion. 

It  took  some  time  to  cure  the  wounds 
and  revive  the  spirits  of  the  exhausted 
Spaniards;  hut  still  it  was  early  in  the 
autumn  when  the  indefatigable  Cortes  left 
Tlascala  with  his  whole  army  and  a  strong 
body  of  auxiliaries.  He  first  marched 
against  the  Tepeacans — a  powerful  neigh¬ 
boring  tribe,  who  had  been  active  in  inter¬ 
rupting  and  massacring  certain  Spanish 
stragglers  during  the  retreat  from  Mexico 
— and  overthrew  their  forces  in  two  pitched 
battles.  The  Tepeacans — probably  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  to  side  with  the  stronger 
party,  and  caring  little  which  might  prove 
so — readily  offered  their  submission;  and 
Cortes  fixed  his  headquarters  in  their  cap¬ 
ital.  lie  then  besieged  two  towns  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  which  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Aztecs,  stormed  them  both,  and 
signally  defeated  an  Aztec  army  which  ad¬ 
vanced  to  relieve  them.  The  Cholulans 
eagerly  offered  him  their  alliance — several 
smaller  districts  were  reduced  by  his  lieu¬ 
tenants — and,  in  short,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  sierra  of  Mexico  eastward,  was 
overrun  by  the  Spanish  arms.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  army  received  a  considera¬ 
ble  force  of  recruits,  with  a  supply  of  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  from  some  ships 
which  chanced  to  touch  at  V^era  Cruz; 
and  Cortes  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  recommence  his  unparalleled 
enterprise.  lie  passed  some  time  at  Te- 
peaca,  using  every  means  to  confirm  and 
conciliate  his  new  allies;  and  then  return¬ 
ed  in  triumph  to  Tlascala,  to  prepare  for  a 
second  invasion  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
On  the  ‘28th  of  December,  the  conqueror 
took  his  final  departure  from  Tlascala. 
His  army  consisted  of  (idO  Spanish  soldiers, 
with  nine  cannon,  and  about  forty  horses; 
and  of  a  very  large  body  of  Indians,  com¬ 
prising  the  dower  of  the  Tlascalan,  Cho- 
lulan,  and  Tepeacan  warriors.  Thus  pro¬ 
vided,  he  traversed  the  sierra,  descended 
unopposed  into  the  valley,  and,  on  New 
Year’s-eve,  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the 
royal  city  of  Tezcuco,  whose  King  and 
citizens  deserted  their  dwellings  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  invaders. 

Cuitlahua,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Montezuma,  had  died  suddenly  during  the 
operations  in  Tepeaca  and  the  neighboring 
provinces;  and  their  nephew  Gualemozin 
— a  youth  already  eminent  for  courage, 
ability,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of  t.he  Spaniards 
— was  now'  Emperor  of  Mexico.  After 
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vainly  attempting  to  move  the  resolute 
spirit  of  his  new  opponent  by  threats  and 
promises,  Cortes,  about  a  week  from  his 
arrival  in  Tezcuco,  commenced  hostilities 
by  marching  upon  the  neighboring  city  of 
Izlapalapan.  He  defeated  the  Aztec  gar¬ 
rison,  stormed  the  place,  and  destroyed  a 
considerable  part  of  it.  But  he  was  near 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  his  victor)  ;  for 
the  retreating  Indians  broke  up  the  dikes 
which  protected  the  streets  from  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  army  extricated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  flood.  'I'he  General’s  next 
step  was  to  send  a  detachment  under  San¬ 
doval  to  occupy  Chaleo,  a  town  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
whose  inhabitants  had  intimated  their  de¬ 
sire  to  shake  oif  the  Aztec  yoke.  The 
Spaniards  were  again  victorious;  they 
repulsed  the  Aztecs,  gained  possession 
of  the  town,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Tezcuco.  In  the  mean  time,  Cortes 
himself  was  diligently  employed  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  feuds  of  his  Indian  allies, 
and  in  preparing  for  a  reconnoitering  expe¬ 
dition  to  Tacuba. 

Early  in  the  spring,  accordingly,  the 
army  left  Tezcuco,  marched  round  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  storming  an  insular  town  named 
Xaltocan,  which  lay  in  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  lakes.  They  then  turned  to 
the  southward,  by  the  same  route  which  so 
many  of  thetn  had  traversed  in  disorder 
and  despair  after  the  battle  upon  the  cause¬ 
way ;  reduced  several  towns  of  inferior 
consequence;  and  finally,  after  a  severe 
battle  and  a  complete  victory,  entered  Ta¬ 
cuba.  Here  they  remained  for  six  days — 
in  sight  of  the  capital,  and  engaged  in  con¬ 
stant  skirmishes  with  its  defenders — and 
then  returned  to  Tezcuco  by  the  way  they 
left  it,  administering  upon  their  march  a 
bloody  repulse  to  an  Aztec  detachment 
which  endeavored  to  harass  their  rear. 

Another  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Chal¬ 
eo,  commanded,  as  before,  by  the  trusty 
Sandoval,  w  as  still  more  completely  success¬ 
ful  than  the  former.  The  brave  Cavalier 
defeated  the  Aztecs  in  a  pitched  battle; 
stormed,  with  incredible  toil  and  danger, 
two  strongholds  among  the  skirts  of  the 
southern  sitrra,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
to  overawe  the  revolted  city ;  and  returned 
to  Tezcuco  with  little  loss.  About  the 
same  time  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  a 
considerable  supply  of  stores,  arrived  at 
the  camp  from  Villa  iliea,  where  three 
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Spanish  vessels  had  arrived,  freighted  with 
supplies  for  their  adventurous  country¬ 
men. 

Upon  the  5th  of  April  1521,  Cortes  set 
forth  upon  a  second  reconnoiiering  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  intended  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  valley.  He  marched 
southward  by  Chaleo,  entered  the  neigh¬ 
boring  sierra  by  the  same  passes  which 
Sandoval  had  penetrated  in  his  last  expedi¬ 
tion,  and,  after  repulsing  several  attempts 
at  annoyance  by  the  natives,  and  storm¬ 
ing  the  strong  city  of  Cuernavaca,  emerg¬ 
ed  again  from  the  mountains  upon  the 
south-western  side  of  the  valley.  Xo- 
chimilco,  a  large  city  upon  the  western  | 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Xochichalco,  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attack.  He  expelled 
the  Aztec  garrison,  occupied  the  place, 
and  defeated,  after  a  desperate  battle,  a 
large  force  sent  from  Mexico  to  recover  it. 
The  Spaniards  then  proceeded  without  op¬ 
position  to  Cojohuacan,  a  town  command¬ 
ing  the  western  branch  of  the  great  south¬ 
ern  causeway  of  Mexico.  They  even  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  dike,  and  stormed  the 
fort  of  Xoloc,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault 
the  city.  After  this,  they  left  Cojohuacan, 
reached  Tacuba  after  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  and  then,  pursuing  the 
same  route  as  on  their  return  from  the  for¬ 
mer  reconnoitering  expedition,  regained* 
Tezcuco  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks. 

We  have  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  these  preliminary  operations — 
the  soarings  and  wheelings  of  the  falcon 
before  stooping  on  his  prey — in  order 
to  come  at  once  to  the  great  closing 
struggle  of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  But,  un¬ 
interesting  as  in  our  hands  they  may  ap¬ 
pear,  we  think  that  no  reader  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Prescott’s  work  will  be  surprised 
at  our  reluctance  to  pass  them  over  in  en¬ 
tire  silence.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
marches  and  skirmishes  thus  briefly  and 
dryly  enumerated  which  does  not  recall  to 
the  memory  some  feat  of  heroism,  some  ro¬ 
mantic  trait  of  character,  or  some  perilous 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  We  would  gladly  i 
fill  whole  pages  with  Mr.  Prescott’s  spirited 
descriptions  of  the  flood  at  Iztapalapan, 
the  storming  of  the  precipice  at  Jacapichtla, 
the  fearful  passage  of  the  ravine  at  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  the  exploits  of  Sandoval  upon  his 
chestnut  steed  Motilla,  or  the  capture  and 
rescue  of  Cortes  at  Xochimilco.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  dangers  confronted  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  not  even  their  continual  success  can 


diminish  our  anxious  interest  in  their  fate. 
We  follow  the  little  army  through  its  ad¬ 
ventures  as  landsmen  watch  a  vessel  in  a 
tempest.  Long  as  they  have  floated  in 
safety,  we  constantly  expect  to  see  them 
overwhelmed  by  the  next  coming  wave. 

Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Tezcuco,  found 
every  thing  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  had  a  force  of  nine  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers,  eighty-seven  of  whom 
were  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
teen  musketeers ;  and  he  possessed  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  had,  moreover,  pro¬ 
cured  the  construction  of  twelve  brigan- 
tines,  or  small  sailing  craft,  which  had 
been  built  at  Tlascala  under  the  direction 
of  a  skilful  architect  named  Lopez,  taken 
I  to  pieces,  and  transported  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  a  body  of  Indian  tamanes — a 
thing,  said  Cortes — and  he  was  no  boaster 
— marvellous  to  see  or  hear  of.  These 
vessels  were  by  this  time  completely 
put  together  and  rigged,  and  they  were 
launched,  as  soon  as  the  General  had  in¬ 
spected  them,  amid  universal  exultation. 
The  largest  among  them  was  probably 
scarcely  larger  than  a  modern  revenue- 
cutter,  for  we  find  that  the  crews  necessary 
to  work  them  averaged  only  a  dozen  hands 
each.  But  to  the  ignorant  Indians  the  flo¬ 
tilla  of  Malintzin  no  doubt  seemed  compos¬ 
ed  of  so  many  floating  castles, 

These  preparations  w'ere,  however,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  strange  and  dismal  event.  The 
Tlascalan  prince  Xicotencatl,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  long  found  a  surly  and  reluc¬ 
tant  ally,  could  no  longer  endure  to  assist 
in  an  enterprise  so  likely  to  make  the 
hated  strangers  supreme  throughout  Ana- 
huac.  He  abruptly  left  Tezcuco,  and 
scornfully  rejected  every  command  and 
solicitation  to  return.  The  moment  was 
thought  to  require  prompt  and  severe  mea¬ 
sures,  and  Cortes  was  not  a  man  to  lose 
his  authority  for  want  of  them.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Cacique  was  seized  at  Tlascala, 
sent  under  arrest  to  the  camp,  tried,  con- 
demed,  and  publicly  executed  as  a  traitor. 
His  punishment  was  clearly  according  to 
the  laws  of  war ;  but  nothing  except  urgent 
necessity  could  justify  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  those  laws  in  the  case  of  an  untu¬ 
tored  Indian.  What  particular  circum¬ 
stances  induced  Cortes  to  make  so  formi¬ 
dable  an  example,  we  are  not  informed: 
but,  as  he  had  no  conceivable  personal 
motive  for  the  act,  and  as  the  Tlascalans 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  in  its  justice,  we  may  hope  that  the  de 
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fection  of  the  chief  was  a  more  dangerous  |  to  make  another  grand  attempt  at  carrying 
crisis  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  the  city  by  assault. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  two  Early  upon  tlie  appointed  morning,  the 
divisions — each  consisting  of  two  hundred  main  body  of  the  aimy  advanced  in  three 
Spaniards,  and  about  two  thousand  five  divisions  from  Xoloc  ;  while  Alvarado  and 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  and  commanded,  Sandoval,  uniting  their  forces  at  Tacuba, 
the  one  by  Alvarado,  and  the  other  by  a  marched  aU>ng  the  western  causeway  to  its 
distinguished  Cavalier  named  Christoval  de  support.  They  all  penetrated  the  city  with 
Olid — left  Tezcuco  for  the  environs  of  less  resistance  than  before — with  so  little, 
Mexico.  The  two  Captains  performed  the  indeed,  that  their  sagacious  leader  soon 
circuit  of  the  northern  end  of  the  lakes  suspected  a  stratagem.  His  anxiety  was 
without  opposition,  and  established  them-  increased  by  the  alarming  discovery,  that 
selves  at  their  appointed  posts  before  the  the  Cavaliers  who  commanded  his  vanguard 
capital — Alvarado  in  Tacuba,  and  Olid  in  had  neglected,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit, 
Cojohuacan.  Sandoval  was  then  dispatched  to  fill  up  a  large  ditch  or  canal  which  in- 
with  a  similar  force  to  Iztapalapan,  of  which  tersected  the  street ;  and  that,  consequently, 
place  he  gained  possession  after  some  resist-  their  retreat,  if  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
ance  ; — thus  making  the  Spanish  masters  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  But  while 
of  three  out  of  the  four  great  avenues  lead-  Cortes  and  his  followers  were  zealously 
ing  from  the  mainland  into  the  city.  Lastly,  laboring  to  supply  this  fatal  omission,  the 
Cortes  took  command  of  the  flotilla,  in  horn  of  Guatemozin — a  signal  already 
which  w’ere  embarked  three  hundred  men,  dreaded  by  the  bravest  Spaniards — was 
one  half  of  whom  w’ere  to  serve  as  mariners,  heard  to  sound  from  the  summit  of  a  neigh- 
Ile  sailed  across  the  lake,  dispersed  or  des-  boring  temple.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  tumult 
troyed  with  ease  some  hundreds  of  the  of  battle  was  heard  rolling  fearfully  back 
Aztec  canoes,  and  appeared  in  triumph  off  through  the  deserted  streets;  and  the  van 
Mexico.  He  then  anchored  at  the  fort  of  of  the  Spanish  army,  overwhelmed  by  an 
Xoloc,  landed  part  of  his  men,  and  easily  innumerable  force  of  Aztecs,  appeared  in 
dislodged  the  garrison.  Sandoval  w'as  then  full  and  disorderly  retreat.  Cortes,  though 
ordered  to  march  round  the  lake,  and  oc-  he  had  still  time  to  retire  unmolested,  was, 
cupy-the  town  of  Tepejacac,  which  com-  as  usual,  faithful  to  his  distressed  comrades, 
inanded  the  great  nothern  causeway.  And  He  charged  the  enemy  without  hesitation, 
thus  the  blockade  of  the  devoted  capital,  and  fought  desperately  to  cover  the  passage 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  was  finally  com-  of  the  fugitives  tlirough  the  canal.  But  all 
pleted.  his  exertions  could  not  prevent  great  con- 

After  some  days  employed  in  skirmishing,  fusion  and  considerable  loss.  He  was  him- 
and  in  strengthening  the  positions  of  his  self  in  the  most  imminent  personal  danger; 
army,  Cortes  commanded  a  general  assault,  he  received  several  wounds;  and  he  would 
He  himself,  with  his  own  division  and  that  have  been  actually  carried  off  prisoner  by 
of  Olid,  pushed  forward  from  Xoloc  ;  forced  the  Aztecs,  but  for  the  devoted  exertions  of 
his  way  through  all  the  defences  into  the  his  men,  several  of  whom,  both  Spaniards 
town  ;  stormed  the  great  Temple  of  Huit-  and  Tlascalans,  perished  in  his  defence, 
zilopochli,  and  made  good  his  retreat.  At  length,  however,  the  passage  was  com- 
though  not  without  peril  and  difficulty,  to  pleted ;  order  was  restored ;  and  the  army — 
his  quarters.  At  the  same  time,  Sandoval  its  rear  still  protected  by  the  indefiuigable 
and  Alvarado  advanced  along  the  causeways  General  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry — retreated 
of  Tacuba  and  Tepejacac,  and  engaged  the  steadily  to  Xoloc.  Alvarado  and  Sandoval, 
Aztecs  in  the  suburbs,  but  did  not  enter  who  had  entered  the  city  with  more  caution, 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Several  attacks  were  were  likewise  desperately  attacked  by  the 
afterwards  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  Aztecs,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
which  much  damage  was  done  to  the  capital;  effecting  their  retreat.  The  whole  loss  of 
and  the  palaces  of  Axayacatl  and  Monte-  the  Spaniards  must  have  amounted  to  nearly 
zuma  were  burned  to  the  ground.  But  a  hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty-two  were 
these  destructive  incursions — though  they  taken  alive  by  the  enemy, 
clearly  proved  that  no  part  of  the  city  was  The  consequences  of  this  repulse  were, 
secure  from  immediate  storm — did  not  for  a  time,  most  alarming.  The  defenders 
seem  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  besieged ;  of  the  city  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  ;  and 
and  Cortes,  against  his  better  judgment,  was  the  priests  openly  announced  the  solemn 
induced,'by  the  impatience  of  his  followers,  promise  of  the  Gods  of  Anahuac,  that. 
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within  eight  days  more,  tlie  sacrilegious  in¬ 
vaders  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  This 
prediction,  combined  with  the  failure  of  the 
late  assault,  had  so  great  an  eflfect  upon  the 
Indian  auxiliaries,  that  they  all — except  a 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  Tlascalan 
chieftains — deserted  the  Spanish  camp — 
some  withdrawing  to  a  short  distance,  and 
others  setting  off  for  their  respective  homes. 
The  Spaniards  themselves  were  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  grief  and  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
human  sacrifices  which  took  place  upon  the 
summits  of  the  Mexican  temples ;  where, 
for  several  successive  days,  most  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood  by  their  captors.  But  Cortes  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  disheartened.  lie  knew 
that  his  own  men,  with  their  flotilla,  their 
cannon,  and  their  strong  intrenchments 
upon  the  causeways,  were  well  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  blockade;  and,  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  quarters,  he  waited  patiently  until 
the  last  faint  gleam  of  Aztec  prosperity 
disappeared.  The  eight  fatal  days  passed 
by ;  and  still  the  besiegers  commanded  the 
lake  with  their  ships,  and  maintained  their 
posts  at  Xoloc,  Tacuba,  and  Tepejacac. 
The  Aztecs,  less  patient  than  certain  politi¬ 
cal  dupes  of  our  own  day,  lost  all  confidence 
when  convinced  of  the  palpable  falsehood 
of  their  oracles.  The  auxiliaries — ashamed 
of  their  irresolution,  and  alarmed  for  its 
consequences — returned  in  great  numbers 
to  their  posts,  and  were  graciously  welcomed 
by  the  polite  Cortes.  And  thus,  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  defeat  in  the  city,  the 
confidence  of  the  besiegers  was  completely 
restored,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged 
seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 

The  system  of  attack  next  adopted  by 
Cortes,  was  one  which  nothing  but  the  stern¬ 
est  necessity  could  justify.  The  city  was 
every  where  open  to  assault ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  his  soldiers  could  not  penetrate 
the  streets  without  imminent  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  defenders.  His  only  re¬ 
source  was  therefore  to  destroy  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  every  building  whichcould  be  made  a 
post  for  defence  ;  and  this  terrible  resolution 
he  at  length,  not  without  bitter  reluctance, 
resolved  to  carry  into  execution.  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  allies  to  the  camp,  the 
whole  besieging  army  advanced  from  Xoloc 
and  Tacuba,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  A  large  body 
of  Indian  pioneers  then  proceeded — Cortes 
setting  them  the  example  with  his  own  hands 
— to  level  the  streets  and  houses  with  the 
ground,  and  to  fill  up  the  canals  with  the 
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rubbish.  In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  choicest  Indian  warriors,  occupied 
the  best  positions  for  the  protection  of  the 
workmen,  who  were,  of  course,  greatly 
exposed  to  attack.  The  sallies  of  the  des¬ 
pairing  Aztecs,  though  frequent  and  for¬ 
midable,  were  constantly  repulsed  ;  but  they 
inflicted  considerable  loss  upon  the  imper¬ 
fectly  armed  allies  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  stones  and  arrows.  Still  the  Indians — 
all,  by  inheritance,  either  the  deadly  ene¬ 
mies  or  the  oppressed  slaves  of  the  Aztec 
race — persevered  in  their  task  of  revenge 
with  unabated  zeal  and  firmness.  The  very 
stones  of  Tenochtitlan  were  to  them  objects 
of  abhorrence,  and  they  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  natural  regret  felt  by  the  Spani-  rds 
at  the  destruction  of  so  splendid  a  trophy. 
In  this  manner,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  the  besiegers  continued  to  w'ork 
their  way  through  the  perishing  city,  until 
the  summer  was  far  advanced.  The  palace 
of  Guatemozin  himself  was  destroyed  ;  the 
principal  Temple  was  stormed  and  burned  to 
the  ground  by  Alvarado  ;  and  at  length  the 
Spaniards  established  themselves  in  the 
great  square  or  market-place  of  Tlatclolco, 
which  had  witnessed  the  overthrow’  of  their 
vanguard  on  the  day  of  the  general  assault. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  magnificent  capi¬ 
tal  were  a  black  and  desolate  waste  ;  and 
the  surviving  citizens  were  now  crowded 
in  the  narrow  and  ruinous  streets  w  Inch  had 
formed  its  north-eastern  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  famine  and  pestilence 
had  fearfully  aided  the  Spanish  sword  in 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.  We 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Prescott  through  his  elo¬ 
quent  but  painful  description  of  their  miser¬ 
able  sufferings.  It  is  enough  that  the  sight 
filled  the  Spaniards,  stern  and  not  unjustly 
exasperated  as  they  were,  with  horror  and 
compassion.  Terms  of  peace  and  security, 
far  more  favorable  than  a  civilized  Com¬ 
mander  would  have  ventured  to  expect,  were 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  offered  to  Guate¬ 
mozin.  But  the  Aztec  Emperor  was  ob¬ 
durate  ;  and  his  followers,  if  unequal  to 
their  enemy  in  the  shock  of  battle,  possess¬ 
ed  all  the  invincible  passive  heroism  which 
distinguishes  the  aboriginal  warrior  of 
America.  Exhausted  as  they  were  by  toil 
and  suffering,  they  continued  to  defy  and 
harass  the  besiegers ;  and  constantly  boasted 
of  the  ample  revenge  which  they  would  in¬ 
flict,  when  their  probation  should  at  length 
be  complete,  and  the  outraged  Gods  of  Ana- 
j  huac  should  descend  to  exterminate  their 
1  impious  enemies  and  their  apostate  wor- 
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sliippcrs.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  des- 
L  cription  of  their  patriotic  infatuation,  with- 

fout  calling  to  mind  that  strange  conjecture 
of  certain  Ethnologists,  which  ascribes  to 
the  North  American  tribes  a  Hebrew  origin. 
No  two  passages  of  history  were  ever  more 
precisely  similar,  in  all  their  moral  charac¬ 
teristics,  than  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
I  Titus,  and  that  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

I  The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  now  at 

hand.  The  surviving  Aztecs  had  been  at 
length  brought  to  bay  within  limits  so  nar¬ 
row,  that  the  besieijers  could  venture  to 
carry  them  by  storm;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August,  Cortes,  after  long  delay  and  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  procure  a  surrender,  un¬ 
willingly  gave  orders  for  a  general  assault. 
The  Spaniards — long  ago  sated  with  re¬ 
venge,  and  filled  with  disgust  at  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  butchering  men  helpless  from  disease 
and  privation — constantly  offered  quarter, 
and  saved  many  lives.  But  the  allies — true 
to  the  character  of  merciless  inveteracy 
which  distinguishes  their  race — were  deaf 
to  the  commands  of  Cortes,  and  spared  not 
a  single  Aztec  who  fell  into  their  power. 
The  battle,  or  rather  the  massacre,  lasted 
nearly  two  days,  and  would  probably  have 
been  maintained  until  the  besieged  had  j)er- 
ished  to  a  man,  had  not  an  unexpected 
accident  brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion. 
Among  the  crew  of  a  Mexican  canoe,  which 
was  captured  by  a  Spanish  brigantine  while 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  was  a  youth¬ 
ful  warrior,  whom  the  captors  immediately 
recognized  as  Guatemozin  himself.  The 
fatal  news  became  generally  known  to  both 
parties  upon  the  second  evening  of  the  as¬ 
sault  ;  and  when  the  besiegers  drew  off  their 
forces,  it  was  clear  that  all  resistance  was 
at  an  end. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1521,  the  Aztecs  signified  their 
submission.'  Cortes  withdrew  his  forces 
from  the  dreary  and  pestilential  ruins  to 
Cojohuacan ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Az¬ 
tecs  were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  by  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  causeways.  They  were  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  number ;  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
souls  having,  by  the  most  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  perished  in  the  siege.  In  three 
days  the  last  of  the  forlorn  exiles  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  all  that  remained  of  the  im¬ 
perial  Tenochtitlan  was  a  bare  and  desert 
island,  encumbered  with  ruins,  strewed 
with  carcasses,  and  .scathed  by  fire.  Such 
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was  the  final  extinction  of  Mexican  gran¬ 
deur  and  independence. 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  our 
brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of  Mr.  Prescott’s 
delightful  narrative.  Neither  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  conqueror  himself,  nor 
that  ot  the  beautiful  country  which  he  sub¬ 
dued,  are  pleasing  subjects  of  contemplation. 
Cortes,  indeed,  lived  and  died  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  wealth  and  honors  which  he 
had  so  dearly  earned.  But  his  noble  pro¬ 
jects  of  new  discovery  were  frustrated  by 
the  indolence  or  the  jealousy  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  government;  and  his  life  was  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  insults  and  chicanery  of  his 
enemies,  and  by  the  ungrateful  neglect  of 
the  court.  New  Spain  shared  the  fate  of 
Naples,  of  Flanders,  of  Spain  itself — of 
every  country,  in  short,  which  underwent 
the  withering  influence  of  the  despotism  es¬ 
tablished  by  Charles  V.  The  Indian  tribes 
degenerated  into  a'drove  of  heartless  slaves. 


and  the  colonists  into  a  dynasty  of  effemi-  i 

nate  tyrants,  incapable  of  defending  their  j 

rich  possessions  against  a  few  boats’  crews  j 

of  English  bucaniers.  \ 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  has  been  most  \ 

unjustly  confounded,  in  the  memory  of  \ 

most  readers  of  history,  with  those  of  the  i 


West  Indian  and  South  American  provin¬ 
ces — conquests  achieved  over  a  timid, 
harmless,  and  contented  race,  and  sullied 
by  unprovoked  and  atrocious  cruelties. 
The  conqueror  himself  is  generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  heroic  robber  ;  just  so  far  superior 
to  Pizarro,  as  ambition  is  superior  to  ava¬ 
rice,  and  unscrupulous  sternness  to  wanton 
thirst  of  blood.  Nor  have  any  voices  join¬ 
ed  in  this  thoughtless  cry  more  eagerly, 
than  those  of  the  degenerate  race  who  now' 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  victories!  and  to 
whose  tyranny,  avarice,  or  supine  indiffer¬ 
ence,  the  evils  which  they  impute  to  him 
are  really  owing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  not  heistate 
to  say,  that  the  liberation  of  Anahuac  from 
the  Aztec  yoke  was  a  justifiable  enterprise. 
We  hold  that,  among  nations,  as  among  in¬ 
dividuals  it  is  a  good  and  honorable  action 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  oppression 
of  the  strong,  in  all  cases  where  tlie  proba¬ 
ble  benefits  of  the  attempt  appear  material¬ 
ly  greater  than  its  probable  evils.  Thus, 
a  declaration  of  war  by  France  against 
England  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  union,  or  by  England  against  Russia  to 
procure  the  independence  of  Poland,  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  blamable  and  ab- 
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surd :  because  success  would  in  both  cases 
be  very  improbable,  and  could  in  neither 
be  any  compensation  for  the  necessary  mis¬ 
eries  of  such  a  contest.  But  no  one,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  would  maintain  that  a  European 
Admiral  had  acted  improperly  in  forcibly 
preventing  one  tribe  of  South  Sea  Island¬ 
ers  from  massacring  another,  because  here 
the  good  effected  would  be  certain  and  im¬ 
portant, and  the  suffering  inflicted  compara¬ 
tively  trifling.  If  this  principle  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  it  cannot  surely  bedenied  that  there 
has  never  been  a  system  of  oppression  more 
inhuman,  or  more  urgently  requiring  the 
interposition  of  all  civilized  nations,  than 
that  practised  by  the  Mexican  Emperors. 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Cortes  in  undertaking  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  merely  that  he  suffered  his  ardor 
to  hurry  him  into  the  enterprise  with  such 
apparently  insufficient  means.  The  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  which  the  Aztecs  prolonged  the 
war,  and  by  which  they  inflicted  so  much  loss 
upon  their  enemies,  and  such  dreadful  mis¬ 
eries  upon  themselves,  must  in  part  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  effects  of  this  precipitate  rash¬ 
ness.  Had  a  powerful  Spanish  armament  ap¬ 
peared  upon  their  coast,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  consented  to  resign  their 
supremacy  over  the  tribes  of  Anahuac  as- 
soon  as  they  found  the  impossibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  it.  It  was  the  apparent  certainty  of 
final  victory  over  so  small  a  force  as  that  of 
Cortes,  which  tempted  them  to  continue 
their  struggles  until  long  suffering  had  in¬ 
flamed  their  resentment  to  vindictive  despe¬ 
ration,  and  their  courage  to  reckless  impa¬ 
tience  of  life. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining,  that  the 
sole  or  the  principal  motive  of  Cortes  was  hu¬ 
mane  anxiety  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  That  would  be  claiming  for 
him  a  decree  of  disinterested  virtue  which 
it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  ascribe  even  to 
a  Washington.  We  contend  that  he  acted 

o 

like  a  man,  not  of  romantic  generosity,  but 
of  probity.  He  found  the  nations  of  Ana¬ 
huac  suffering  under  a  most  cruel  tyranny, 
and  he  offered  to  free  them  at  the  risk  of  j 
his  life,  upon  condition  that  they  would  be¬ 
come  the  vassals  of  his  own  sovereign.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  would  not  have  under¬ 
taken  their  protection,  had  he  not  hoped 
to  win  the  crown  <ff  Mexico  for  Charles  V., 
and  the  fame  and  rewards  of  a  hero  for 
himself;  but  we  have  no  right  to  say,  and 
no  reason  to  think,  that  he  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  his  own  interests  to  lead  him  into  un¬ 
just  aggression.  To  pursue  purely  noble 
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ends  by  purely  noble  means,  is  the  praise 
of  those  rare  philanthropists  whose  enthu¬ 
siastic  love  of  mankind  has  raised  them 
above  the  weakness  of  humanity.  To  pur¬ 
sue  justifiable  ends  by  noble  means,  is  the 
praise  of  a  great  and  good  man.  And  he 
deserves  that  character  of  whom  we  can 
say — as  we  say  of  Cortes — that  he  achieved 
a  marvellous  exploit,  and  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  partly 
from  generous  love  of  justice — partly  from 
sincere  and  devoi’.t,  though  misguided  re¬ 
ligious  zeal — and  partly  from  selfish,  but 
neither  sordid  nor  unscrupulous,  ambition. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the 
good  done  by  Cortes  was,  in  the  end,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  evil  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  and  to  draw  a  declamatory  contrast 
between  tbe  supposed  prosperity  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  at  the  discovery  of  New  Spain, 
and  their  degradation  since  the  conquest. 
We  must  remember  that  the  despotism  of 
the  Aztec  was  cut  short  fn  its  infancy, 
while  that  of  the  Spaniard  has  grown  to 
complete  maturity.  The  destruction  of 
Mexico  took  place  only  two  centuries  after 
the  very  first  appearance  of  the  Aztecs 
upon  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  ;  and  most  of 
the  provinces  subject  to  their  dominion  had 
been  subdued  within  the  memory  of  man. 
No  degree  of  misgovernment  could  be  ex- 
pected  to  destroy  all  the  signs  of  prosperity 
in  30  short  a  time.  But  we  know  that  the 
oppressions  of  Montezuma  had  already  ex¬ 
cited  the  bitterest  discontent  among  his 
subjects ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that, 
but  for  their  opportune  deliverance,  they 
would  have  undergone  the  most  crushing 
miseries  of  tyranny  in  as  short  a  time  as 
human  skill  could  possibly  have  produced 
them.  Even  if  we  admit  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  to  have  been  a  great  evil,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  make  Cortes  res¬ 
ponsible  for  its  worst  consequences.  He 
could  not  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  could  not  tell  that,  while  the 
gallant  soldiers  of  Charles  V.  were  fighting 
for  his  honor  abroad,  their  sovereign  was  de¬ 
stroying  their  rights  at  home  by  the  miserable 
war  of  the  communidadcs.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  the  grandsons  of  the  highrnind- 
ed  Cavaliers  who  fought  before  Granada, 
would  be  sordid  courtiers,  slaves  to  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  patrons  of  the  auto-da-fe. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  took  every  precau¬ 
tion  in  his  power  to  guard  the  natives  of 
New  Spain  against  the  oppression  of  the 
colonists;  and,  though  his  successors  were 
I  far  from  imitating  his  enlightened  policy. 
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he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  havincr  pre¬ 
served  tlie  tribes  of.Anahuac  from  the  ut¬ 
ter  extermination  which  Spanish  cruelty 
had  inflicted  upon  those  of  the  neighboring 
archipelago. 

Mr.  Prescott,  though  generally  warm  and 
eloquent  in  the  commendation  of  his  hero, 
is  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  passages  in 
his  history  which  his  most  zealous  admirers 
would  And  it  impossible  to  defend.  We 
shall  not  dissent  positively  from  his  author¬ 
ity.  But  we  must  in  justice  add,  that  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  death  ofGuate- 
mozin,  we  are  unable  to  recall  any  import¬ 
ant  act  of  his  public  life  which  we  think 
would  deserve  strong  reprehension — we  will 
not  say  in  a  Spanish  adventurer  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago — but  in  a  British  officer  at 
the  present  day.  We  have  already  stated 
our  opinion,  that  the  massacre  of  Cholula, 
and  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  were  justifia¬ 
ble  acts  of  severity — as  being  well  deserved 
by  those  upon  whom  they  were  inflicted, 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  inflicted  them.  The  miserable 
ruin  of  the  great  city  of  Mexico,  together 
with  the  inflexible  heroism  and  dreadful 
sufferings  of  its  defenders,  have  afforded 
a  fruitful  theme  for  accusations  of  cruelty 
against  Cortes.  No  doubt  these  terrible 
disasters  would  have  fearfully  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  an  unjust  invader.  Nor  do 
we  refuse  our  admiration — nay,  our  warm¬ 
est  and  most  compassionate  sympathy — tO| 
the  patriotic  self-devotion  of  the  unhappy 
Aztecs.  They  were  ignorant  savages  ;  and 
may  be  excused  for  thinking,  as  wiser  ty¬ 
rants  have  often  thought,  that  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  created  to  be  tormented  at 
their  pleasure.  We  are  willing  to  respect 
them  as  intrepid  martyrs,  though  not  as 
martyrs  in  a  good  cause.  But  if  these 
men  were,  in  point  of  fact,  robbers  and 
murderers,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  ti¬ 
tle  to  rob,  and  murder — if  the  rights  for 
which  they  laid  down  their  lives  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  fattening  on  the  spoils, 
and  decimating  the  youth  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes — surely  it  would  be  as  unjust  to 
make  Cortes  answerable  for  their  sufferings, 
as  to  blame  the  commander  of  a  lawful 
cruiser  for  the  death  of  a  pirate  who  sinks 
with  his  colors  flying.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  have  overlooked  the  precise  trans¬ 
actions  which  have  chiefly  induced  Mr. 
Prescott  to  censure  the  conqueror  of  Mex¬ 
ico;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
morality  and  humanity  of  his  ordinary  con¬ 
duct  as  a  soldier,  Cortes  was  little  behind  the 


present  age,  and  greatly  before  his  own. 

In  good  faith,  in  forbearance,  and  in  en¬ 
lightened  policy,  he  was  far  superior  to  his 
contemporaries — far  superior  to  our  own 
countrymen  who  colonized  New  England 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  him.  He 
repressed  license  and  rapacity  with  just  and 
exemplary  vigor — he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  unnecessary  slaughter  in  the  field 
— he  persevered  to  the  last  in  pressing  his 
offers  of  life  and  liberty  upon  enemies, 
who  constantly  murdered  every  Spaniard 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  only  his  own  authority,  or 
that  of  his  companions,  for  these  facts. 
But  what  Spanish  Captain  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  did  not  really  possess  such 
feelings  of  humanity,  would  have  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  affect  them  ? 

Respecting  the  high  intellectual  qualities 
of  Cortes,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  ;  though  we  certainly 
are  inclined  to  think  that  common  estima¬ 
tion  has  scarcely  done  him  full  justice.  To 
us  he  appears  to  have  possessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  many  of  the  greatest  qualities 
I  of  a  great  Captain.  In  the  scientific  com¬ 
binations  of  modern  strategy,  he  may  have 
possessed  no  great  skill.  But  he  knew 
he  w  to  form  a  handful  of  adventurers  into 
an  army,  and  an  army  into  a  state.  He 
knew  how  to  cement  confederacies,  and 
how  to  reconcile  the  bitterest  and  most 
threatening  enmities.  Above  all,  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree — that 
singular  faculty  of  fascinating  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  and  guiding  the  resolves,  of  common 
men,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of 
extraordinary  natural  powers  ;  and  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  distinction  between 
the  man  intended  for  command  by  nature, 
and  the  man  fitted  for  it  by  education. 
Unlike  most  of  the  celebrated  leaders  who 
have  flourished  since  war  became  a  science, 
he  possessed  all  the  dazzling  personal  qual¬ 
ities  which  are  necessary  to  the  vulgar  idea 
of  a  great  soldier.  Without  them,  it  is 
probable  that  all  his  powers  of  mind  would 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  His  wild  followers  would  have  felt 
little  respect  for  a  chief,  however  brave  and 
invincible,  who  travelled  in  a  coach-and- 
four  on  the  march,  shut  himself  up  in  his 
tent  with  charts  and  diagrams  at  the  halt, 
and  gave  orders  through  his  aides-de-camp 
on  the  day  of  battle.  Such  men  could  not 
appreciate  the  profound  policy  which  dis¬ 
cerned  at  a  glance  the  weak  points  of  the 
Aztec  Empire.  But  their  rude  imaginations 
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were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
Lance  and  the  boldest  and  handsomest 
Champion  of  the  army  ;  and  their  hearts 
glowed  with  ardent  affection  to  the  leader 
who  was  ever  ready  to  risk  his  own  life  to 
save  that  of  a  companion  in  arms, — to  the 
kind  and  cheerful  comrade,  whose  aftabili-* 
ty  and  cordiality  enlivened  alike  the  march 
and  the  bivouac.  All  those  who  had  fought 
under  his  command  continued  to  the  last  his 
devoted  admirers:  and  regarded  with  bit- 
ter  contempt  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to 
depreciate  his  reputation  and  to  vilify  his 
character.  ‘  It  was  perhaps  intended’ — 
such  was  the  devout  conclusion  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  single-hearted  of  his 
followers — ‘  that  he  should  receive  his  re¬ 
compense  in  a  better  world ;  for  he  was  a 
good  Cavalier,  most  true  in  his  devotions 
to  the  Virgin,  to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, 
and  to  all  the  other  Saints.’* 
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From  tho  Atheneum. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White, 

•  written  by  Himself ;  with  Portions  of 
his  Correspondence.  Kditcd  by  John 
Hamilton  Thom.  3  vols.  Chapman. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  which  impose 
the  greatest  difficulties  upon  the  critic ; 
lest,  if  we  approve,  we  should  be  found  ' 
implicated  in  its  opinions,  and  if  we  con¬ 
demn,  we  should  be  accused  of  injustice 
towards  its  subject.  The  Rev.  J.  Blanco 
White  was  a  man  who,  in  his  time,  was  al¬ 
ternately  applauded  and  calumniated,  as  he 
passed  from  one  body  of  religionists  to  an¬ 
other  ;  maintaining  all  along,  however,  a 
high  rank  for  literary  talent,  and  being 
honored  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  Alike  the 
of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Southey,  he  was 
set  up  as  it  were  for  a  mark — as  a  man 
whose  changes  of  opinion  were  to  stand 
as  types  of  mental  growth  in  the  field  of 
t.ieology,  and  whose  inconsistencies  were 
to  serve  as  data  for  philosophical  investiga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Blanco  White  seems  to  have 
felt  that  this  w'as  the  ground  on  which  his 
reputation  stood,  and  accordingly  assumed 
a  license  in  the  conduct  of  religious 
thought,  which,  in  other  men,  would  have 

*  Prescott,  iii.  323, 
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been  called  apostacy  or  infidelity,  but 
which  in  him  was  accepted  for  eccentricity 
or  original  genius.  We,  however,  confess 
that  we  see  not,  in  the  memoirs  before  us, 
evidences  of  growth,  but  only  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  light: — while  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  was  for  liberty  and  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  his  destiny  was  to  pass  from  one 
sect  to  a  narrower  one,  and  at  length  to 
culminate  in  the  narrowest  of  all.  He 
wished  to  burst  the  thraldom  of  superstition, 
but  was  wanting  in  the  requisite  philosophy 
to  achieve  his  emancipation.  He  was 
born  a  slave,  and  spent  his  existence  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cast  his  shackles.  His  ear¬ 
liest  effort  was  the  most  desperate  ;  he  first 
inclined  to  atheism,  next  to  doubt,  next  to 
faith;  then  he  left  the  church  of  Rome 
for  that  of  England,  attaching  himself  to 
the  Evangelical  party  in  it  ;  meantime,  as 
his  notes  and  memoranda  show,  he  was  all 
along  teeming  with  Arian  notions,  until  at 
last  they  obtained  complete  ascendency 
over  bis  mind,  and  led  him  into  the  Unita¬ 
rian  connexion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should 
dismiss  the  narrative  of  such  a  life  to  the 
care  of  the  theological  reviews  ;  but  Mr. 
Blanco  White’s  literary  reputation  com¬ 
mands  some  respect.  Aluch  of  the  work 
before  us  is  autobiographical.  He  drew 
up  two  accounts  of  himself;  one  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  other 
‘  A  Sketch  of  my  Mind  in  England.’  To 
these  very  frequently  also  are  appended 
notes  written  at  a  subsequent  period,  se¬ 
verely  criticising  and  correcting  the  text. 
Then  we  have  also  his  Journals  and  Let¬ 
ters,  which  have  a  personal  and  literary  in¬ 
terest;  making  together  a  chaos  of  mate¬ 
rials  not  without  value  in  themselves,  and 
abundantly  suggestive  of  reflection  ;  but 
leaving  to  the  reader  himself  to  supply  the 
requisite  form  and  order. 

The  narrative  of  his  life  in  Spain  was 
sent  in  weekly  portions  to  Dr.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  his  Lordship’s 
request.  Regarding  his  family,  Mr.  B. 
White  tells  us  that  the  King  of  Spain 
granted  to  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  noblesse,  in  perpetuity,  by  a  patent 
“  granted  to  Don  Guillermo  White,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Waterford,  and  his  descendants,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  proved  the  high 
respectability  of  his  family,  in  Ireland,’* 
and  adds,  that,  “  my  family,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  as  a  small  Irish  colony,  whose 
members  preserve  the  language  and  many 
of  the  habits  and  affections  which  its  foun- 
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der  brought  to  Spain.”  At  an  early  age 
Mr.  Blanco  White  was  initiated  into  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  but  soon  announced  his 
preference  for  the  Church.  This  being 
just  what  his  mother  desired,  was  a  wish 
easily  gratified,  particularly  as  the  grave 
divines  who  were  consulted  declared  he 
had  a  true  call.  His  parents,  accord¬ 
ingly,  endeavored  to  bring  him  up  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  models  proposed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome : — 

“  By  keeping  me  from  the  company  of  other 
children,  they  imagined  they  could  preserve 
iny  mind  and  heart  from  every  contamination. 
They  thus  made  me  a  solitary  being  during  my 
childhood.  1  well  recollect  how  1  looked  on 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  were  playing  in 
the  streets,  and  envied  their  happiness  in  being 
allowed  to  associate  with  their  equals.  Had 
my  two  sisters,  who  were  younger  than  my¬ 
self,  resided  with  my  parents  when  they  had 
grown  up  to  be  my  playmates,  my  lot  would 
not  have  been  so  hard.  But  they  were  sent 
to  a  convent,  (where  my  mother  had  a  sister,) 
to  receive  their  education.  This  indeed  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  measure  of  necessity  ;  for 
my  mother,  about  that  time,  was  taken  ill,  and 
continued  suffering  for  many  years,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  attention  she  wished  to 
the  education  of  her  daughters.” 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  course  of  school  divinity  and  ascetic 
practice,  which  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Roman  Church.  Mr.  Blan¬ 
co  White  early  sought  emancipation  there¬ 
from.  The  works  of  Feyjoo,  a  Benedictine, 
who  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  scho¬ 
lastic  system,  and  recommended  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy  on  the  Baconian  princi¬ 
ples,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  excited  in  him 
a  great  hatred  of  established  errors.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bacon’s  Organum  itself  was 
lent  him  by  a  friend.  Another  friend  and 
fellow  student  had  in  his  study  of  Canon 
Law  met  with  a  classof  books  which,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Jansenist  party,  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  the  papal  power,  without  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Pope’s  right  to  the  centre  of 
Christian  unity.  As  many  of  those  books 
were  in  French,  they  studied  the  language, 
and  thus  became  introduced  to  a  literature 
of  free-thinking.  Singularly  enough,  Fene- 
lon’s  TeUmaque  disposed  Mr.  Blanco 
White  to  skepticism.  His  delight  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
gods  being  intense,  and  feeling  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  principal  personages  of 
the  story,  the  difference,  he  says,  “  between 


their  religion  and  my  own  struck  me  very 
powerfully,  and  my  admiration  of  their 
wisdom  and  courage  suggested  the  question, 
why  should  we  feel  so  perfectly  assured 
that  those  who  worship  in  that  manner 
were  wrong?”  But  at  length  a  “  title” 
was  obtained  for  him  ;  he  received  “  the 
four  minor  orders,”  and  had  to  submit  to 
the  usual  devotional  tasks,  which  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  irksome  to  him.  An 
accidental  holiday  at  San  Lucar,  however, 
came  to  his  aid.  The  widow  lady  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted,  designed  a  visit  to 
Cadiz.  It  was  violating  his  parent’s  injunc¬ 
tions  to  go  thither — but  this  difficulty  was 
thus  disposed  of : — 

“It  was  quite  inhuman  (so,  I  believe,  the 
good  old  lady  thought  to  herself,)  to  keep  me 
a  prisoner,  and  separate  me  from  her  own 
boys,  who  would  not  easily  part  with  one, 
who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  the  chief  contriver 
and  leader  of  their  sports.  Was  it  lawful  to 
send  me  to  Cadiz,  by  stealth,  and  against  my 
parents’  injunctions  ?  A  knotty  point  this  ;  but 
in  a  country  where  every  person’s  conscience 
is  in  the  keeping  of  another,  in  an  interminable 
succession  of  moral  trusts,  the  individual  con¬ 
science  cannot  be  under  the  steady  discipline 
of  self-governing  principle  :  all  that  is  prac¬ 
tised  is  obedience  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  even  that  obedience  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  a  dispensing  power. 
If  you  can  obtain  an  opinion  favorable  to  your 
wishes,  the  responsibility  falls  on  the  adviser, 
and  you  may  enjoy  yourself  with  safety.  The 
adviser,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  action,  has  no  sense  of  re¬ 
morse  ;  and  thus  the  wliole  morality  of  the 
country,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  wants 
the  steady  ground  of  individual  responsibility. 
Though  this  observation  is  too  serious  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  puerile  concern  of  my  going 
or  not  going  to  Cadiz,  yet  the  illustration  may 
be,  as  it  were,  translated  into  events  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  more  importance.  My  father 
could  not  complain  of  any  breach  of  trust,  if 
the  old  lady  consulted  her  priest,  and  her 
priest  decided  in  my  favor,  not  by  strict  law, 
but  by  the  milder  rule  of  equity — the  initlxtia 
of  the  case,  as  the  Manuals  of  mor  I  Diximty, 
not  otherwise  abundant  in  Greek,  technically 
name  this  kind  of  decisions.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  priest  was  in  favor  of  a  mild  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Cadiz,  as  a  parcel  of  smuggled  goods.  My 
father  was  not  to  hear  of  it ;  and  to  avoid  all 
danger  on  that  point,  I  was  not  to  visit  some 
relations  of  mine  who  lived  in  that  city.  As 
those  relations  had  never  seen  me,  my  not 
calling  upon  them  was  enough  to  prevent 
their  finding  me  out.  One  thing,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  gentle  keeper,  aton  lor 
whatever  guilt  might  attach  to  the  deception. 
We  were  not  to  go  to  the  Play.  Tiiis  was 
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solemnly  promised,  and  the  promise  was 
kept.” 

Mr.  Blanco  White,  having  taken  priest’s 
orders,  was  elected  rector  of  his  college, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Ferdinand.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  thus  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  honorable  and  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence.  A  free  examination,  however,  of 
what  he  calls  “  that  spurious,  but  admira¬ 
bly  contrived,  form”  of  Christianity  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  was  preparing 
the  way  for  its  rejection  altogether  : — 

“  When  I  recovered  from  the  trepidation  I 
which  this  violent  change  had  produ<;ed,  my 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  situation.  How  was  I  to  act  ? 
To  be  a  hypocrite,  Nature  had  put  out  of  my 
power,  even  if  it  had  been  my  wish  to  act  in 
that  character.  To  relinquish  my  profession 
was  impossible:  the  law  of  the  country  for¬ 
bids  it,  and  construes  a  voluntary  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  all  priestly  offices  into  a  proof  of  here¬ 
sy,  punishaole  with  death.  Unless  I  quitted 
the  country,  my  acting  as  a  priest  was  inevi¬ 
table.  But  how  could  1  expatriate  myself 
without  giving  a  death-blow  to  my  parents? 
Could  any  thing  justify  a  step  which  must  be 
attended  by  such  consequences  ?” 

The  circumstances  of  his  sister  taking 
the  veil  conspired  with  others  to  hasten  his 
decision.  He  seriously  thought  of  emigra¬ 
ting  to  the  United  States,  but  lingered. 
Then  came  the  Spanish  Revolution, during 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  justly 
thought  an  indifferent  patriot.  He  felt,  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  out  of 
such  a  country  would  be  a  blessing.  To 
remain  in  Spain  was  to  live  on  terms  with 
the  priesthood,  and  himself  to  wear  a  mask 
which  he  now  abhorred.  Political  events 
seem  at  last  to  have  compelled  him  to  de¬ 
part  for  England. 

On  his  arrival  here,  it  will  be  in  the 
memory  of  literary  readers  that  Mr.  Blan¬ 
co  White,  having  previously  in  Spain  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Holland  andi 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  at  once  admitted 
among  the  eliteoi  English  society  ;  through 
Mr.  Children,  also,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  other  scientific 
and  literary  characters.  He  had,  at  first, 
great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  English 
language,  but  at  length  acquired  a  style  of 
composition  which  must  be  pronounced, 
not  only  surprising  for  a  foreigner,  but 
good  in  itself;  at  once  ornate  and  simple. 
In  due  time,  Mr.  Blanco  White  was  intro- 
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duced  to  the  French  bookseller,  Mr.  Dulau, 
and  through  him  to  a  French  emigrant, 
Juigne,  who  had  become  a  printer.  In 
conjunction,  they  set  up  a  Spanish  journal 
— the  Espahol.  His  principle  in  its  man¬ 
agement,  he  tells  us,  was  to  promote  “  the 
improvement  of  his  native  country,  by 
means  of  a  cordial  co-operation  with  Eng¬ 
land.”  It  continued  from  the  spring  of 
1810  to  that  of  1815.  In  addition  to  this 
labor,  Mr.  White  undertook  the  study  of 
Greek,  and  also  that  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  which  now  he  ideniified  with  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  was  a  regular  communicant  in 
the  Church  of  England.  While,  however, 
he  was  carrying  on  the  publication  of  the 
Espahol,  he  was  unwilling  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  clergyman  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  But  as  soon  as,  by  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  and  despotism,  the  Peninsula 
was  closed  against  his  journal,  he  subscrib¬ 
ed  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1814. 
In  the  following  year  he  became,  at  Lord 
Holland’s  solicitation,  the  tutor  to  his  son 
and  heir,  the  Hon.  Henry  Fox.  In  this  of¬ 
fice,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  his 
patron,  he  found  himself  miserable,  and 
abruptly  left  it  in  1817.  The  morbid  rest¬ 
lessness  of  his  temperament  indisposed  him 
for  the  task.  In  1820  he  wrote  for  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  “  Doblado’s  Letters.”  Such  was 
their  success,  that  they  acquired  for  their 
author  consequence  in  the  book  market ; 
and  he  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Macvey  Napier 
for  a  contribution  on  Spain  to  the  ‘  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,’  and  by  Mr.  Ackermann 
to  edit  a  Spanish  journal  for  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  came  out  quarterly,  under  the 
title  of  Las  Variedades.  Mr.  Butler’s*  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,’  however, 
now  began  to  attract  his  attention ;  and 
Mr.  Blanco  While’s  *  Evidence  against 
Catholicism’  being  published  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  turning  out  successful,  he  resigned 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Ackermann’s  jour¬ 
nal,  and  resolved  thenceforth  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  cause  of  religion.  His  works 
entitled,  *  The  Poor  Man’s  Preservative 
against  Popery,’  and  *  The  Second  Travels 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Reli¬ 
gion,’  were  among  the  results  of  this  reso¬ 
lution.  In  1629,  however,  he  joined  in  an 
enterprise  of  a  more  literary  character — the 
London  Review,  of  which  only  two  num¬ 
bers  were  published.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Blanco  White  left  the  Church  of  England 
and  joined  the  Unitarians.  Notwithstand- 
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ing  this  secession,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Dablin  most  generously  settled  on  him 
an  allowance  of  100/.  a  year,  and  the  Queen 
presented  him  out  of  the  Royal  Bounty 
F und  with  no  less  a  sum  than  300/.  at  one 
time.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  way  of  persecution  for  his 
heresy.  In  fact,  we  have  scarcely  ever 
read  the  life  of  a  man  who,  depending  on 
the  most  precarious  of  literary  resources, 
contrived  more  easily  to  pass  through  the 
perils  of  his  position.  Yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  arrangement  with 
which  Mr.  Bianco  White  does  not  habitu¬ 
ally  express  great  discontent,  save  and  ex^ 
cept  the  pension  and  bounty  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White’s  character,  and  however  we  may 
view  his  mutations  of  mind,  the  excellence 
of  his  style  as  an  author  is  such,  that  these 
volumes  must  prove  attractive.  It  only  re¬ 
mains  to  select  some  specimens  of  their 
contents.  Take  a  few  passages  (the  first  in 
a  letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,  Esq  )  of  a  purely  lit¬ 
erary  character  ; — 

“Your  notes  in  pencil  would  draw  out  a 
good  article  even  from  my  tired  brain,  if  age 
and  illness  had  not  exhausted  it.  But  if  I  re¬ 
cover  a  little,  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  In 
point  of  taste,  I  agree  with  Kant,  who,  if  1 
have  not  misunderstood  him,  acknowledges 
that  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  universal  princi¬ 
ples.  Still,  when  the  model  is  presented,  the 
principle  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
should  be  made  out  by  the  reflecting  judgment. 
I  certainly  thought  that  the  observations  from 
which  my  disapprobation  of  Lamb’s  style  of 
humor  proceeds,  were  more  generally  received 
than  your  remarks  imply.  I  ought,  however, 
to  have  remembered  that  there  is  a  set  of  very 
able  men,  writing  constantly  as  critics,  whose 
principal  fund  of  humor  arises  from  the  roys- 
tering,  (I  use  their  own  descriptive  word,)  ca¬ 
rousing,  eating,  and  drinking  spirits,  which 
they  take  a  pleasure  to  bring  out  before  the 
public,  with*  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  as  a 
set  of  half-drunken  noblemen  and  their  para¬ 
sites  at  Oxford  would  feel  in  showing  the 
world  what  freedom  they  can  use  with  it. 
Their  humorous  writing  is  a  kind  of  Row.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  much  of  the  talk  which 
you  find,  especially  in  Blackwood,  would  be 
impertinent  and  coarse  in  refined  company ; 
how  then  can  it  be  tolerable  when  addressed 
to  the  public  ?  I  cannot  bear  Fielding  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  his  works,  though  I  greatly  admire 
his  talent.  As  for  Gil  Rlas,  I  am  a  perfect 
heretic.  You  have  in  a  few  words  stated  the 
very  ground  of  my  objection  :  Le  Sage’s  nov¬ 
els  are  a  collection  of  epigrams  upon  morals 
and  manners,  made  up  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  truth  of  Nature  is  to  me  too  sacred  to  be 


so  handled.  I  think  I  must  re-write  the  arti¬ 
cle,  but  whether  I  succeed  or  not,  I  shall  not 
grudge  the  labor.  I  have  obtained  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Godoy,  which  I  am  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  wTiting  u])on  them.  The  barba¬ 
rous  treatment  which  that  man  has  received, 
excites  my  indignation.  I  am  aware  that  the 
readers  of  the  Review  must  not  have  too 
much  of  by-gone  Spanish  politics;  but  for  the 
honor  of  the  Review  itself,  I  wish  to  take  the 
necessary  trouble  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
manner,  that  may  call  up  some  sympathy  for 
a  man  whom  Europe  has  not  only  condemned, 
but  trampled  under  foot,  because  a  set  of  peo¬ 
ple,  calling  themselves  Spanish  Patriots,  chose 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  object 
of  their  long-dissembled  envy.  I  have  seen 
Spain  licking  the  dust  to  flatter  him.  I  have 
read  your  Article  in  the  fourth  Number  with 
great  pleasure.  Y our  father’s  observations  on 
Architecture  coincide  with  my  own.  The 
triumphal  arch  at  the  new  palace  was  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  me  when  I  was  in  London.  It  is  strange 
that  the  architect  should  not  perceive  that, 
unless  you  stand  right  before  it,  the  arch 
throws  the  whole  building  out  of  perspective. 
The  article  is  written  in  a  masterly  style.” 

On  another  occasion  we  have  a  still  more 
elaborate  criticism  on  Gil  Bias  : — 

“  I  had  made  an  attempt  many  years  ago  to 
read  Gil  Bias  a  second  time,  in  order  to  form 
a  well-grounded  opinion  of  its  merits ;  for  I 
have  never  considered  it  as  a  work  worthy  of 
the  reputation  it  enjoys  ;  but  I  was  soon  tired 
by  the  never-ending  string  of  stories,  which 
are  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  domains 
of  invention,  to  swell  up  the  history  of  a 
worthless  rogue.  I  have  this  time  surmount¬ 
ed  my  reluctance :  and  my  final  judgment  is 
this.  The  whole  merit  of  the  Romance  in 
question  consists  in  the  smoothness  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  ;  and  that  kind  of  ingenuity  which,  by  a 
certain  disregard  of  probability,  can  turn  com¬ 
mon  life  into  a  source  of  adventures,  interest¬ 
ing  to  idle  curiosity,  especially  that  of  the 
young.  But  I  declare  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  thing  more 
revolting,  more  palsying  to  the  soul.  There  is 
not  one  trait  of  disinterested  virtue  in  the 
whole  of  the  w’ork.  Tom  Jones  is  not  a  flatter¬ 
ing  representation  of  life  ;  but  how  full  it  is  of 
invigorating  pictures  of  the  noble  qualities  with 
which  nature  endows  many  a  heart.  In  Gil 
Bias,  mankind,  without  exception,  consists  of 
odious  reptiles ;  another  Mosaic  Deluge,  but 
with  no  ark,  w’ould  be  the  fittest  end  for  them : 
nothing  else  can  satisfy  the  mind  when  wish¬ 
ing  to  free  the  earth  from  such  a  disgusting 
tribe  of  reptiles.  Moses  must  have  read  Gil 
Bias  prophetically  before  he  described  his  Cat- 
aclysmoa.  The  Spaniards  need  not  be  jealous 
of  Gil  Bias.  In  my  opinion  Le  Sage  must  have 
made  use  of  a  large  collection  of  detached 
Spanish  Novelas,  which  abounded  in  manu¬ 
script  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  to  that  of  the 
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Bourbons. '  But  the  talent  with  which  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  managed  is  entirely  liis  own.  The 
most  obvious  proof  of  this  conjecture  arises 
from  the  frequent  mangling  of  Spanish  names. 
Le  Sage  must  have  been  often  puzzled  by  the 
Spanish  hand,  in  words  which  are  either  form¬ 
ed  according  to  no  general  analogy,  or  express 
such  allusions  as  must  escape  a  foreign¬ 
er — especially  one  who  (as  it  is  ascertained) 
had  never  been  in  the  country.  I  cannot  guess, 
for  instance,  what  word  he  distorted  into  La 
Cosclina^  the  name  he  gives  to  the  gipsy,  the 
mother  of  but  any  Spaniard  will  in¬ 

stantly  perceive  that  the  combination  of  s,  c,  1, 
is  repugnant  to  his  language.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  this  kind.  Le  Sage’s 
mind  might  have  for  its  symbol  a  snake,  agile, 
flexible,  smooth,  and  cold,  with  a  great  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  its  sharp  teeth.  He  had  no  sense 
of  beauty  whatever — either  physical  or  moral. 
There  is  not  a  description  of  scenery  in  the 
whole  work :  his  female  beauties  are  slightly 
described,  and  just  so  far  as  to  be  made  appi- 
tissantes.  Virtue,  to  him,  is  an  accident  arising 
from  circumstances;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
caution  his  readers  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
and,  after  all,  a  most  useless  thing  in  the 
world.  The  moral  of  the  whole  work  is — Be 
a  clever  villain.  I  shall  carry  a  thorough  ha¬ 
tred  of  Gil  Bias  to  my  grave.” 

We  will  now  extract  a  few  remarks  on 
Sha  :speure : — 

“It  is  curious  that  my  Admiration  of  the 
great  poets  has  regularly  increased  with  Age. 
This  especially  happens  to  me  in  regard  to 
Shakspeare.  When  1  came  to  England, 
though  to  a  certain  degree  I  had  spoken  the 
Language  of  the  country  from  Childhood,  I 
did  not  understand  it  sufficiently  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  were  in  them  Characters,  and  passa¬ 
ges,  wdiich  I  admired,  and  which,  by  their  pe¬ 
culiar  attraction,  brought  me  constantly  back 
to  those  Compositions.  Without  making  his 
dramatic  Works  a  peculiar  Study,  at  any 
time,  I  have  never  dropt  them  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  period.  The  Marks  in  my  old  little 
Copy  prove  this.  Unfortunately  I  had  it  ori¬ 
ginally  only  stitched ;  and  upon  getting  it 
bound  many  of  those  Marks  were  pared  off 
with  part  of  the  Margins :  else  I  could  show  the 
progress  of  my  Approbation  by  the  gradual  ad¬ 
dition  of , the  parallel  lines,  which  1  have  long 
used  as  a*  Sign  of  liking  a  Passage.  B^r  a  per¬ 
son  whose  usual  Standard  of  Taste  has  been 
the  ancient  Classics,  especially  if  (as  it  happen¬ 
ed  to  me)  he  has  studied  the  French  Writers 
anterior  to  the  Revolution,  the  stumbling-block 
in  Shakspeare  is  found  not  so  much  in  the 
want  of  the  Unities,  as  in  the  novelty  and 
boldness  of  his  Metaphors.  It  requires  a  per¬ 
fect  familiarity  with  the  living  World  of  the 
Poet’s  imagination,  to  perceive,  at  once,  the 
Analogies  from  which  his  Metaphors  proceed. 
In  external  Character  and  Form  those  Meta- 
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phors  are  so  like  the  figurative  language  of 
Euphuism^  that  any  one  who  knows  and  proper¬ 
ly  detests  it  in  the  extravagant  compositions  of 
certain  Italian  and  Spanish  Poets,  feeds  an  in¬ 
stinctive  dislike  to  many  passages  of  Shaks¬ 
peare,  merely  from  that  external  resemblance. 
But  the  difference  between  the  Bombast  of  the 
former,  and  the  true  and  natural  richness  of 
the  English  Poet,  is  immense.  The  two 
styles  have  nothintr  in  common  except  the 
Novelty  of  the  Bhgures.  The  Euphuist 
seeks  that  Novelty  blindly,  rashly,  extrava¬ 
gantly :  Shakspeare  finds  it  without  effort,  un¬ 
der  the  Inspiration  of  his  Genius.  His  Meta¬ 
phors  are  full  of  the  truest  and  most  vigorous 
Life.  He  shows  you  the  secret  ties  of  Rela- 
jionship  by  which  Nature  connects  the,  appa¬ 
rently,  most  distant  notions.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  fails  in  a  few  instances,  and 
runs  into  the  Bombast  which,  in  his  time,  had 
begun  to  corrupt  the  Taste  of  all  Europe. 
Here,  as  in  all  cases  of  superstitious  Venera¬ 
tion,  the  blind  Worshippers  will  stop  their  ears 
and  cry, — Heresy  !  Such  want  of  Discrimi¬ 
nation,  however,  shows  that  the  Taste,  of 
which  such  people  boast,  is  more  Profession 
than  Reality.  Much  indeed  has  been  w’ritten 
on  Shakspeare ;  but  I  conceive  that  there  is 
still  room  for — or  rather  a  real  Want  of— a 
work  to  guide  the  younL^  Mind  in  the  Study  of 
his  Plays — I  shall  probably  be  laughed  at 
when  I  say  that  I  think  1  could  write  such  a 
work. — Let  the  scorning  doubt  continue  :  I  am 
not  likely  to  make  the  trial.  *  *  Last  night, 
just  before  going  to  bed,  I  opened  Hamlet,  and, 
reading  on  for  awhile,  came  to  one  of  the  mo.st 
beautifully  tender,  as  w'ell  as  original  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  can  be  met  with  in  any  Poet.  If 
had  never  struck  me  in  the  same  degree  it  did 
this  time.  The  Genius  of  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  dropt  a  Simile  of  the  greatest  beauty 
almost  unconsciously,  as  the  Q,ueen  of  the 
Fairies  would  drop  a  pearl  of  immense  value, 
without  much  thinking  when,  where,  or  how. 
It  is  the  begining  of  Laertes’  leave-taking 
Speech  to  Ophelia. 

For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favor, 

Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 

J1  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Forward,  not  permanent ;  sweet,  not  lasting; 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 

No  more. 

The  simile  is  so  appropriate,  and  yet  so  novel; 
it  is  so  full  of  Tenderness  and  Lite,  that  I  can¬ 
not  well  express  all  I  feel  in  its  Presence.” 

We  have,  too,  a  clever  criticism,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  on  Wordsworth  : — 

“I  have  just  now  received  the  last  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  VVordsworth’s  Poems,  stereotyped 
edition.  My  efforts  to  find  out  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  excellency  whicli  W.’s  friends  would  pro¬ 
claim  in  the  lone  of  a  Crusade  against  the  in¬ 
fidels  who  do  not  think  with  them,  have  been 
repealed  and  sincere;  but  I  remain  still  a 
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heretic.  In  this  extensive  collection  there  are 
indeed  compositions  ofu  very  hiyh  merit:  but 
there  is  also  a  great  mass  of  things  which, 
though  scarcely  ever  without  some  merit,  may 
be  said  to  be  published  by  an  act  of  w  illulness, 
and  for  no  oilier  reason  whatever.  Words¬ 
worth  lias  been  spoilt  by  a  coterie  w  ho,  having 
formetl  a  joint-stock  company  of  w’it  (vvii  in  the 
old  sense)  at  school,  have  carried  on  its  con¬ 
cerns  with  the  most  inflexible  perseverance. 
By  admiring  and  praising  each  other  for  half 
a  century,  iliey  have,  as  it  were,  dunned  a 
great  part  of  the  public  into  iheii  interest. 
Whatever,  therelbre,  owing  to  habit,  to  early 
friemiship,  to  association  with  the  scenery 
among  which  the  poet  has  spent  hislile, — nay, 
with  his  wife  and  children  (all  of  whom,  I  hear, 
are  amiable) — whatever,  1  say,  re\ives  in  the 
Poet’s  Inends  any  pleasant  recollection,  be  it 
even  the  most  childish  baby-rhymes,  produces 
delight;  and  that  delight  is  proclaimed 
over  the  country,  through  Papt  r.>5,  some 
way  or  other,  in  their  interest.  To  those  who 
have  not  such  associations,  the  (Collection  in 
six  volumes  is  exceedingly  fatiguing.  One 
is  angry  almost  at  every  other  page,  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  that  makes  one  respect  the 
writer,  that  there  is  no  avenging  the  annoyance 
by  throwing  the  book  away.  But,  in  regard 
to  myself,  tlie  most  unpleasant  result  of  read¬ 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  this  collection,  page 
after  page,  is  the  incessant  p«  rception  of 
something  like  a  wailing  note,  uninterruptedly 
sounding,  with  no  other  change  but  that 
which  arises  from  its  approaching  not  unfre- 
quenily  to  a  howl,  like  that  of  a  man  under  the 
impression  of  inspiration,  at  the  sight  of’  sin. 
This  mental  drone-pipe  is  to  me  intolerable. 
‘Wail,  w’ail,  daughters  of  the  English  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  for  all  men  are  not  priests,  and  all  the 
world  is  not  Tory  ;  there  are  still  wicked  men 
who  do  not  think  Buonaparte  a  fiend  incarnate. 
AV'^oe,  woe  !  Woe  to  the  Church,  Woe  to  the 
Constitution!’  In  a  word,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  too  frequently  a  paity  poet,  and  not  a  small 
part  of  his  inspiration  comes  from  fanaticism, 

“P.  S. — If  a  good  musician  look  it  into  his 
head  to  write  down  every  thing  he  whistles  to 
hirnseltj  or  to  his  children — every  idle  volun¬ 
tary  which  comes  up  when  he  sits  at  the  piano, 
he  would  produce  a  collection  of  music  similar 
to  that  of  VV^ordsWorth’s  poetry.  I  do  not  deny 
that  if  the  musician  were  as  eminent  in  his 
art  as  W.  is  in  his,  there  would  be  many  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces  in  the  collection  ;  but  it  would 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  trash.” 

The  impression  which  we  have  received, 
on  a  perusal  of  these  volumes,  is,  that  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Blanco  While  were  equi¬ 
distant  from  those  of  all  religious  jiarties 
whatever.  We  have,  that  is  to  say,  failed, 
as  we  hinted  at  the  beginning,  to  find  in 
the  epochs  of  his  destiny  the  growth  of  his 
intellect.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  evo¬ 
lution — but  what  he  was  at  first,  that  he 


appears  to  have  been  at  last;  with  this 
only  difference,  that  what  be  named  Infidel¬ 
ity  or  even  Atheism,  while  within  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  denominated  Christi¬ 
anity  after  he  forsook  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  f]ven  with  the  Unitarians,  whom  he 
nominally  joined,  he  had  little  in  common, 
as  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Channing, 
Professor  Norton,  and  George  Ripley  abun¬ 
dantly  shows.  They  were  all  willing  to 
claim  more  validity  for  the  Imagination 
than  he  was  willing  to  concede.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  of  opinions  n>ay  be  called  Christianitv 
upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Blanco 
White.  The  logical  formula  of  it  is  this  : 

“  Truth  is  Christianity  :  my  opinii  ns  are 
true  ;  therefore  my  opinions  are  Christian¬ 
ity.”  These  opinions,  we  repeat,  contin¬ 
ued  substantially  the  same  throughout  all 
his  transitions  from  sect  to  sect.  3’ he 
modifications  they  received  were  merely 
superficial.  From  the  defects  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  accidents  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Blanco  White  had,  unfortunately,  accus¬ 
tomed  himself,  like  many  of  his  country¬ 
men,  to  disguise  his  sentiments;  he  felt  it 
irksome  to  do  so,  but  he  did  it;  and  waited 
until  it  was  quite  fowr/w/Vwno  throw  off  the 
cloak.  This  he  did,  both  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  f^ngland.  11  is 
I  apology  is,  that  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
in  either  case,  a  priori,  the  evils  inherent 
in  these  establishments  :  that  he  had  to 
discover  them  by  experience;  that  when 
he  had  made  the  discovery,  he  struggled  to 
get  himself  free  from  contracts  into  which 
he  had  been  deluded  ;  and  that  it  was  a 
still  longer  time  before  he  was  satisfied  of 
the  conclusion  that  such  evil  belongs  to  all 
institutional  chinches.  The  decision  of 
Mr.  Blanco  White’s  honesty  depends  on 
the  assumption  of  this  as  a  fact;  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  fortunately  not  having  been 
the  keeper  of  Mr.  Blanco  White’s  con¬ 
science,  we  arc  unable  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment. 


Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Columbus. — 
From  Turin,  we  hear  that  the  king  of  Sardinia 
has  subscribed  5(1,000  livres,  and  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  1,000  francs,  tow’ards  tlic  rnoniinn^nt 
about  to  be  ercct»  d  at  Genoa,  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  and  that  it  is  intended,  if  po.ssible,  to 
be  read)'  for  its  inauguration  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tenther,  184G, — the  day  when  the  Congress  of 
Italian  Savans  will  open  at  Genoa. — .^Ihinaum. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  worthy  Editor  of 
the  British  Quarterly. — Ed. 

History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United 

States.  By  George  Bancroft.  Vols.  i. 

ii.  iii.  Boston  and  London. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  much  is 
done  in  the  government  of  the  world  by 
the  ignorance  of  men  more  than  by  their 
knowledge.  What  we  do  from  design  is  a 
small  amount  compared  with  what  we  do 
beyond  our  forethought.  In  all  our  plans 
we  prophesy  in  part.  The  action  of  to-day 
generates  the  action  of  to-morrow.  The 
scheme  widens  as  it  advances  from  purpose 
towards  accomplishment.  The  one  thing 
intended,  brings  along  with  it  a  host  of 
things  not  intended ;  and  as  our  vision 
lakes  in  a  wider  compass,  consequences  and 
contingencies  are  seen  to  multiply.  One 
man  creates  the  void,  and  another  gives  it 
occupancy.  One  agency  unlocks  the  stream, 
and  a  multitude  are  in  waiting  to  affect  its 
course  and  issue.  Evil  comes  from  good, 
and  good  comes  from  evil.  Thus  mockery 
is  cast  over  all  human  foresight.  In  this 
twilight  of  perception  the  greatest  men 
have  labored — Wycliffe  and  Luther,  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Bacon.  Much  that  was  in  their 
heart  they  have  done,  but  much  more  which 
their  heart  never  conceived  have  they  ac¬ 
complished.  Being  dead,  they  still  speak, 
and  they  still  act — but  the  further  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  their  influence  extend,  the  less 
is  the  semblance  between  the  things  which 
are  realized  and  the  things  which  were  ex¬ 
pected.  They  have  done  less  than  they 
hoped,  and  more — much  that  they  would 
have  done,  and  much  that  they  would  not 
have  done.  In  short,  in  the  ])rovidence  of 
our  world,  enough  is  plain  and  fixed  to  give 
pulsation  to  virtue  and  hope  in  the  right- 
hearted  ;  but  enough  is  obscure  and  uncer¬ 
tain  to  rebuke  impatience,  and  to  suggest 
many  a  lesson  of  humility. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
her  successors  James  and  Charles,  to  take 
upon  them  the  office  of  the  persecutor.  In 
that  honorable  vocation  they  found  coad¬ 
jutors  of  suitable  capacity  and  temper,  in 
Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Laud. '  The  sover¬ 
eign  and  the  priest  gave  themselves  to  such 
employment,  in  the  sagacious  expectation 
that  the  opinions  of  men  were  matters  to 
be  shaped  according  to  the  royal  pleasure. 
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with  little  more  difficulty  than  the  order  of 
a  court  ceremonial.  But  the  policy  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  an  abject  submission  at 
home,  became  the  unwilling  parent  «)f  an 
enlightened  independence  abroad.  Intol¬ 
erance  of  freedom  forced  it  upon  new  ex¬ 
periments,  and  proved  eminently  favorable 
to  its  development  and  power.  The  seed 
cast  out  found  a  better  lodgment,  and  sent 
forth  a  richer  fruit.  The  new  world  afford¬ 
ed  space  for  its  germination  amd  growth 
which  the  old  could  not  have  supplied  ;  and 
the  new  world  has  re-acted  upon  the  old 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  the  old  could 
not  have  acted  upon  itself.  Even  now,  also, 
we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  that  great 
outburst  of  enterprise  and  improvement 
which  we  trace  to  those  memorable  times, 
and  in  great  part  to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  agents  above  named. 

The  mind  of  the  people  of  England  two 
centuries  since  teemed  with  thoughts  and 
excitements,  of  which  the  men  of  our  time 
have  no  just  conception.  Our  knowledge 
in  this  respect  must  depend  on  the  force  of 
our  imagination,  hardly  less  than  on  the 
extent  of  our  reading.  The  great  questions, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  which  then 
agitated  society,  were  comparative  novel¬ 
ties.  The  wonders  of  the  new  world,  and 
of  the  whole  southern  hemisphere,  were  dis¬ 
coveries  of  yesterday.  National  questions, 
accordingly,  w'ere  debated  with  a  degree  of 
passionateness  and  earnestness,  such  as  we 
seldom  feel;  while  distant  regions  loomed 
before  the  fancies  of  men  in  alliance  [with 
every  thing  shadowy,  strange,  and  mysteri¬ 
ous.  The  old  world  seemed  to  be  waking  at 
their  side,  as  from  the  sleep  of  ages ;  and  a 
new  world  rose  to  their  view’,  presenting 
treasures  which  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  wonder  of  to-day  was  succeeded  by 
the  greater  wonder  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
revelations  seemed  to  have  no  end.  At  the 
same  time,  to  very  many  their  native  land 
had  become  as  a  house  of  bondage,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  the  stream 
which  separated  between  them  and  their 
promised  home. 

That  feeling  is  now  among  the  bygone 
in  our  social  history.  But  the  traces  of  it 
are  still  at  times  discoverable.  The  broad¬ 
er  and  deeper  stream,  now  rolling  on, 
leaves  its  nooks  and  eddying  points,  where 
something  of  the  past  still  retains  a  place, 
and  still  secures  to  it  some  influence  over 
the  present.  It  is  now  about  twice  seven 
years  since  we  passed  a  few  pleasant  weeks 
in  one  of  the  less  peopled  districts  of  Dor- 
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setshire — that  county  which  Charles  II.  is  |  those  sights  wliich  “  we  fools  of  nature” 


said  to  have  described  as  the  only  county 
in  England  fit  to  he  the  home  of  a  gentle- 
What  the  qualities  were  which,  in 


man. 


the  estimation  of  royalty,  gave  so  much  of 
the  air  proper  to  the  home  of  gentle  blood 


shrink  from,  than  the  spaces  covered 
with  the  deep  shadows  of  those  over¬ 
hanging  trees — the  living  things,  which 
budded  and  grew  in  the  times  of  other 
generations,  and  which  seemed  to  lift  them- 


to  the  county  of  Dorset,  it  will  not  be  diffi-  selves  aloft,  as  in  a  proud  consciousness  of 


cult  to  conjecture.  Dorsetshire  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  usual 
signs  of  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  no 
less  remarkable,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
for  the  absence  of  any  considerable  middle 
class  to  separate  between  the  serfs  who  till 
the  ground,  and  the  lords  who  own  it.  Even 
agriculture  is  prosecuted  within  such  lim¬ 
its  as  may  consist  with  leaving  an  ample 
portion  of  its  surface  in  the  good  feudal 
condition  of  extended  sheep-walks  and 
open  downs.  Such  Dorsetshire  has  ever 
been,  such  it  still  is ;  but,  thanks  to  pro¬ 
jected  railroads,  such  we  trust  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be. 

On  the  occasion  adverted  to,  we  were 
indebted  for  a  season  to  the  hospitalities  of 
an  honest  yeoman,  wdiose  residence  had 
been  occupied  in  other  days  by  personages 
of  much  higher  pretension  than  our  host. 
It  was  an  ancient  mansion  on  a  hill-side, 
overlooking  an  extended  valley,  which  from 
the  corresponding  forms  of  the  hills  front¬ 
ing  each  other,  resembled  the  bed  of  some 
departed  Ganges  or  St.  Lawrence.  The 
lower  part  of  the  valley  was  cultivated  and 
wooded,  but  the  high  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  treeless  and  shrubless,  except  on  the 
spot  where  the  dwelling  of  our  yeoman 
friend  presented  itself.  That  structure, 
with  its  somewhat  castellated  front,  with  its 
long  ascent  of  half  decayed  steps,  its  muti¬ 
lated  balustrades,  and  its  ample  terrace, 
rose  amid  lofty  elms  and  chesnuts,  forming 
a  picture  not  the  less  pleasant  to  look  upon 
from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  bar¬ 
renness.  Altogether  this  Dorset  mansion 
was  of  a  sort  to  work  powerfully  on  that 
superstitious  feeling  and  credulity,  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
rural  and  secluded  population.  The  sounds 
w'hich  came  after  nightfall,  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  season,  across  that  valley,  from 
the  distant  sea,  and  which  passed  in  such 
wild  and  strange  notes  through  the  branch¬ 
es  of  those  ancient  trees,  and  through  the 
crazy  apertures  of  that  more  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  did  not  fall  upon  the  ear  without  some 
awakening  effect  upon  the  imagination 
The  dead,  who  once  had  paced  those  ter¬ 
race  walks  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  where 
could  there  be  a  more  fitting  haunt  for 

O 


being  more  associated  with  what  has  been 
than  with  what  is.  Within,  also,  there  was 
much  to  strengthen  fancies  of  this  com¬ 
plexion.  There  were  the  gloomy  stairs, 
with  their  dark  walls,  their  long  worn  steps, 
and  their  railwork  of  massy  oak.  Apart¬ 
ments,  with  their  antique  panellings,  their 
faded  tapestry,  and  their  concealed  door¬ 
ways.  At  night,  the  birds,  who  chose  their 
lodgment  amidst  the  ancient  masonry  of 
the  chimneys,  failed  not  to  send  their  to¬ 
kens  of  inquietude  into  the  chambers  be¬ 
low,  as  the  gale  from  the  neighboring  chan¬ 
nel  came  with  tumultuous  force  upon  the 
land.  Part  of  the  building,  also,  had  be¬ 
come  a  ruin,  thickly  mantled  with  ivy, 
where  owls  might  have  pleaded  their  long 
holding  as  a  right  of  tenantry,  and  from 
which  they  sallied  forth  at  such  times,  as  if 
glad  to  mingle  their  screams  with  the  night 
storm,  or  to  flap  their  wings  against  the 
casement  of  the  sleeper. 

To  one  apartment  in  that  interior  a  spe¬ 
cial  mystery  attached.  It  bore  the  name  of 
the  book-room.  Of  that  room  the  master  of 
the  house  always  retained  the  key.  It  was 
a  part  of  his  tenure  that  the  contents  of  the 
book-room  should  on  no  account  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Among  those  contents,  beside  a 
curious  library,  were  many  other  curious 
things — such  as  a  bonnet,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  visiting 
those  w'estern  parts  of  her  dominions ;  also 
a  fan,  w'hich  had  been  wielded  by  that  royal 
hand  ;  a  whole  suit  of  kingly  apparel,  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  worn  by  Charles  II., 
and  to  have  been  left  at  the  mansion  by  its 
royal  visitor.  Above  all,  a  skull  was  there. 
It  was  the  skull  of  a  murdered  man.  The 
mark  of  the  death  wound  was  visible  upon 
it.  Tradition  said  that  the  victim  of  human 
violence  was  an  African — a  faithful  servant 
in  the  family  which  once  found  its  stately 
home  beneath  that  venerable  roof.  Amidst 
so  much  pointing  to  the  dim  past,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  imagination  of  the  dw  ellers 
in  the  old  hall  on  the  hill-side  was  not  by 
any  means  unproductive. 

Of  course  we  must  not  confess  to  any 
participation  in  such  susceptibilities  in  our 
own  case.  It  was,  however,  a  dark  night, 
and  a  rough  one  too,  when  we  obtained 
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our  first  admission  to  the  mysterious  book-  We  remembered  Queen  Elizabeth,  too* — 
room.  By  the  aid  of  our  lamp,  we  explored  the  grave  men  who  were  honored  as  tier 
the  matters  of  virtu  which  it  contained  ;  ex-  counsellors,  her  own  stately  presence,  her 
amined  the  dreaded  craniunj,  and  found  the  pliant  but  masculine  temper,  and  the  skill 
mark  of  the  wound  upon  it,  strictly  as  re-  with  which  she  dispensed  the  tokens  both 
ported.  But  our  attention  was  soon  direct-  of  her  pleasure  and  of  her  pride.  Her  arts 
ed  from  the  cuiiosities  to  the  literature,  of  cajolery  to-day,  her  haughty  invective  to- 
The  contents  of  the  library  we  found  in  no  morrow,  her  ambition — her  innate  love  of 
very  orderly  condition,  and  not  a  few  of  its  rule  at  all  times,  and  in  all  things.  Her 
treasures  had  evidently  suffered  much  from  successor,  also,  we  remembered — the  king 
the  state  of  uselessness  to  which  the  whole  whose  flesh  gave  signs  of  fear  at  the  sight 
had  been  for  so  long  a  time  reduced.  The  of  a  drawn  sword.  One  of  the  most  timid 
books  were  partly  on  shelves  and  tables,  among  men,  having  the  place  of  chief  o\er 
and  partly  in  heaps  upon  the  floor.  Among  the  bravest  of  nations.  The  monarch  who 
them  were  many  existing  in  all  the  venera-  presumed  that  he  was  born  a  great  king, 
bleness  of  the  times  before  the  invention  of  and  who  supposed  that  he  had  made  himself 
the  printing-press.  One  of  these  sets  prov-  a  great  clerk.  The  ruler  whose  soul  was 
ed  to  be  au  illuminated  vellum  transcript  below  all  feeling  of  enterprise,  presiding 
of  the  epistles  of  Innocent  HI. — a  pontiff  among  a  people  with  whom  that  feeling  was 
who,  in  common  with  many  of  his  race  du-  strong,  irrepressible,  almost  boundless, 
ring  the  middle  age,  conducted  a  corre-  The  frivolous  imbecile,  whose  days  were 
spondence  exceeding  that  of  all  the  princes  spent  at  the  chase  or  at  the  cock-pit,  and 
of  Europe  taken  together.  Many  such  whose  nights  were  given  to  court  gambols, 
works  were  there,  and  many  learned  vol-  sensuality,  and  drunkenness ;  while  around 
unies  which  had  strayed  from  their  fellows,  him  were  minds  teeming  with  principles  of 
and  which  bore  upon  them  the  marks  of  the  most  solemn  import,  and  with  feelings 
having  suffered  much  in  their  wanderings,  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  aspiration.  The 
But  the  point  which  has  brought  the  old  king  who  hated  the  name  of  freedom,  and 
Dorset  hall  on  the  hill-side  in  this  manner  who  strained  his  feeble  and  tremulous  nerves 
to  our  memory  is,  that,  among  the  printed  to  curb  the  genius  of  a  people  determined 
works  in  this  long-neglected  library,  was  a  to  be  free.  The  least  manly  of  all  the  sov- 
number  of  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  and  small  ereigns  of  Europe,  claiming  to  be  honored 
publications,  relating  to  the  countries  of  as  a  demi-god  by  a  nation  animated  with  the 
the  new  world,  and  to  the  marvels  of  recent  stern  thought,  and  full-grown  feeling  of  man- 
voyaging.  Some  of  them  bore  date  as  far  hood,  beyond  any  other  nation  in  Christen- 
back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  most  of  dom,  and  perhaps  beyond  all  the  nations  of 
them  were  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  a  Christendom  collectively  in  that  age. 
little  later.  In  all  this  we  see  a  large  amount  of  the 

Some  hours  passed,  and  we  were  still  unnatural,  and  the  source  of  much  inevita- 
beguiled  by  the  perusal  and  comparison  ol  ble  mischief.  But  this  mischief  fell  with 
these  remains,  which,  like  some  newly-dis-  its  greatest  weight  on  religion,  and  on  the 
covered  fossil  bed,  pointed  our  imagination  to  consciences  of  devout  men.  Many  of  the 
a  former  condition  of  society,  if  not  to  a  for-  restless  spirits  of  the  time — the  gallants  as 
mer  world.  We  felt  as  though  drifted  back  they  were  called — manifested  their  inquie- 
to  those  times.  We  thought  we  saw  good  lude  beneath  this  uncongenial  control ;  and 
Mr.  White,  the  puritan  minister  of  the  no  scene  of  action  being  open  to  them, 
neighboring  towm  of  Dorchester,  as  he  either  as  soldiers  abroad,  or  as  inviting 
went  forth  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  little  them  to  do  some  fine  thing  at  home,  they 
band,  w  ho,  more  than  two  centuries  since,  many  of  them  turned  their  attention  to  the 
sought  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  natu-  newly-discovered  regions  of  the  earth, 
ral  home  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  and  to  plans  of  colonization.  But  your 
We  seemed  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  such  gallants  are  not  good  at  colonization, 
men  as  the  brave  John  Smith,  and  the  gov-  That  sort  of  enterprise  demands  something 
ernor  Winthrop;  and  to  be  witnesses  to  the  more  rare  than  courage,  andsomethingniore 
conferences  of  such  men  as  the  lords  Say  valuable  than  ordinary  worldly  sagacity.  So¬ 
und  Brooke,  Harry  Vane,  and  John  Hamp-  cial  virtue  is  nowhere  tested  as  in  infant  set- 
den,  as  they  cogitated  their  schemes  of  set-  lements.  Men  who  goupon  such  experiments 
tlement  for  injured  and  free-hearted  men  need  rooted  principle,  no  less  than  stoutness 
on  the  other  side  the  Western  Ocean.  [  of  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  patient  endurance. 
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In  England,  at  the  time  to  which  we  re-|  sliould  be  so  regarded.  Hence  conflict  en- 
fer,  it  was  on  minds  of  this  better  order  sued  between  the  royal-conscience  and  the 
that  the  pressure  in  favor  of  emigration  |  subject-conscience.  Opinions  which  the 
came  with  its  greatest  force.  Elizabeth  ^  crown  hud  ruled  as  being  scriptural,  the 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  double  empire.  She  ,  puritan  denounced  as  erroneous  ;  and  regu- 
claimed  dominion  over  the  soul  as  truly  as'  lalions  enjoined  as  seemly  and  devout  by 
over  the  body.  By  her  ecclesiastical  su- 1  the  one,  were  described  as  sujrerstitious  or 
premacy,  she  took  under  her  jurisdiction,  !  profane  by  the  other, 
not  only  the  things  which  belonged  to  Cae- 1  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
sar,  but  the  things  which  belonged  to  God.  j  the  genius  of  presbyterianisni  has  never 
Her  prescriptions  on  the  matter  of  religion, !  proceeded  beyond  this  point.  In  Scotland, 
embraced  all  that  her  people  should  believe,  i  of  late  years,  it  has  been  otherw  ise.  But 
and  all  that  they  should  do.  From  her  j  in  our  own  earlier  history,  the  adherents  of 
pleasure  they  were  to  receive  every  article  I  that  system,  while  they  claimed  exemption 
of  their  creed,  and  every  direction,  even  j  in  some  things  from  the  interference  of  the 
the  minutest,  in  regard  to  worship.  No  j  civil  power,  in  other,  and  in  greater  things, 
pontiflThad  ever  exercised  a  more  rigorous  they  have  clung  to  the  aids  of  that  power 
domination  in  this  respect,  when  seated  in  with  a  marked  tenacity.  The  history  of 
the  midst  of  his  cardinals,  than  w’as  exercis-  English  presbyterianisin,  accordingly,  has 
ed  by  Elizabeth,  when  presiding  in  her  as-  been  too  much  a  struggle  for  ascendency, 
sembly  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  too  little  a  struggle  for  freedom.  But 
The  men  who  should  deny  the  right  of  the  ascendency  not  based  on  right,  must  not 
pope  to  assume  such  powers  might  be  burn-  be  expected  to  work  rightly.  It  is  the  rule 
ed  before  St.  Peter’s.  The  men  w’ho  made  of  the  strongest,  and  it  must  be  sustained 
the  same  denial  in  respect  to  Elizabeth  by  mere  strength,  more  than  by  principle, 
were  hanged  at  Tyburn.  The  queen  in*  virtue,  or  goodness. 

deed  was  head  of  the  church  in  a  more  Even  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  however, 
intimate  degree  than  of  the  state,  her  eccle-  there  were  men  w’ho  had  passed  beyond  the 
siastical  functionaries  being  generally  much  point  adverted  to — men  who  could  draw' 
more  manageable  in  relation  to  the  one,  the  line,  not  with  an  infallible,  but  certain- 
than  her  parliaments  were  found  to  be  in  ly  w’ith  a  vigorous  hand  between  the  secular 
relation  to  the  other.  Her  pow’cr  in  this  and  the  spiritual — men  who  maintained  that 
department  was  greater  than  in  any  other ;  membership  in  a  Christian  church  should 
and  by  her  proud  Tudor  temper  it  was  be  restricted  to  persons  of  Christian  char- 
guarded  with  proportionate  solicitude,  and  acter ;  that  the  ministers  of  churches  so 
exercised  with  proportionate  freedom.  In  constituted  should  be  Christian  men,  ap- 
her  view,  to  deny  her  right  to  rule  the  proved  as  such  by  the  persons  to  whom 
conscience  of  her  subjects,  was  to  deny  they  minister ;  and  that  the  worship  and 
her  right  to  rule  at  all,  and  therefore  trea-  discipline  of  those  voluntary  assemblies 
son,  and  an  offence  to  be  punished  as  trea-  should  be  determined  wholly  by  themselves, 
son.  and  not  at  all  by  the  secular  power.  In  the 

In  stating  thus  much,  w  e  are  not  ven-  reign  of  Mary,  an  act  of  state  had  set  forth 
turing  upon  ground  open  to  debate.  We  the  whole  people  of  England  as  constitu- 
inerely  refer  to  the  unquestionable  facts  of  ting  a  popish  church.  On  the  accession 
history — facts  deplored,  we  presume,  by  of  Elizabeth,  an  act  of  state  had  set  forth 
the  modern  churchman  as  sincerely  as  by  the  same  nation  as  constituting  a  protestant 
the  modern  dissenter.  The  quarrel  be-  church.  In  both  cases  the  people  were 
tween  Elizabeth  and  the  puritans  did  not  the  same,  and  the  priesthood  for  the  most 
involve  any  direct  impeachment  of  the  ec-  part  remained  the  same.  The  bold  men  to 
clesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown.  The  whom  we  refer  demurred  to  this  manner  of 
complaint  of  the  puritan  was,  not  that  the  proceeding.  The  mixed  multitude  of  peo- 
queen  had  presumed  to  meddle  wdth  church  pie  so  spoken  of,  no  doubt  included  many 
affairs,  but  that  she  had  not  exercised  her  enlightened  and  sincere  Christians,  but 
authority  in  such  matters  after  the  puritan  could  not,  it  was  alleged,  be  described  in 
fashion.  It  was  deemed  just  that  the  sove-  any  sober  sense  as  being  truly  a  church, 
reign,  as  such,  should  uphold  sound  the-  In  like  manner,  the  ministry  of  such  a 
ology,  and  scriptural  discipline  and  worship ;  church  might  include  many  devout  men  ; 
but  the  puritan  claimed  to  be  the  judge  as  but  the  validity  of  a  ministry  so  appointed 
to  the  doctrine,  regimen,  or  ritual,  which  must  rest  on  moral  grounds,  and  not  in 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  21 
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any  degree  on  the  state  sanctions  which 
might  be  urged  in  its  favor. 

These  principles,  simple  and  harmless 
as  they  may  now  .seem,  struck  at  the  root 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  then  claimed 
hy  the  crown.  Elizabeth  saw  that  if  such 
doctrines  became  prevalent,  the  one  half  of 
her  empire,  and  the  half  which  she  espe¬ 
cially  valued,  must  pass  to  other  hands. 
Opinions  of  this  nature,  accordingly,  were 
in  her  view  treasonable — treasonable  in  the 
worst  sense.  They  embraced  that  very 
principle  of  divided  allegiance  which  had 
caused  Romanism  to  hecome  so  obnoxious. 
The  catholic  gave  his  conscience  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  to  his  particular  church.  This 
new  sect  of  protestants  gave  their  con-  ’ 
science  immediately  to  God.  In  either 
case,  the  body  and  the  outward  only  were 
reserved  in  allegiance  to  the  throne,  the 
soul  and  the  inward  were  given  to  another. 
In  the  judgment  of  Elizabeth,  the  man 
holding  such  a  doctrine  could  be  only  half 
a  subject,  and  its  natural  tendency  was  to 
reduce  every  crowned  head  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  only  half  a  sovereign. 

Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  by  education 
and  office,  and  a  kinsman  to  the  great  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  distinguished  himself, 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
as  the  promulgator  of  such  opinions.  This 
divine  was  a  personage  of  ready,  earnest, 
and  impassioned  utterance,  and  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  exhibitions  was  eminently  popular. 
Crowds  assembled  to  hear  him  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  subsequently  at  Norwich,  where 
he  was  beneficed.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
well  known  through  great  part  of  England, 
and  with  his  itinerant  and  irregular  services 
in  that  capacity,  he  connected  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  opinions  from  the  press.  One 
seal  of  an  apostle  was  not  wanting  in  his 
instance.  In  prosecuting  his  vocation,  he 
found  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  com¬ 
monly  awaited  him.  These  he  bore  through 
many  years  with  the  most  dogged  obsti¬ 
nacy,  if  not  with  the  most  exemplary  pa¬ 
tience.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been 
committed  to  more  than  thirty  prisons,  in 
some  of  which  his  hand  could  not  be  seen 
at  noonday.  To  escape  from  this  inconve¬ 
nient  usage,  and  from  some  more  severe 
treatment  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
Brown  fled  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
and  instituted  a  church  in  that  city  after 
his  own  model.  But  the  pastor  soon  found 
occasion  of  disagreement  with  his  new 
charge,  and  returning  to  England,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authorities  to  which  he  had 
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been  so  much  opposed,  and  again  became 
a  beneficed  clergyman.  Brown  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  the  last  forty  years  of 
his  life  were  the  years  of  a  sorry  worlding, 
and  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  by  one  of  those  fits  of  passion  and  self- 
will  to  which  he  was  liable. 

The  story  of  this  unhappy  man  is  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  was  one  a  class — a  zealot  in 
religion,  without  being  religious.  His  ha- 
tred  of  some  real  or  supposed  Christian 
abuses,  was  presumed  to  be  evidence  of  his 
own  Christian  character  ;  but  while  doing 
so  much  to  mend  the  religion  of  other  men, 
it  was  ere  long  to  be  manifest  that  he  had 
no  religion  of  his  own.  Passionate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  error  is  not  the  surest  way  to  truth. 
Piety  is  self-government  in  its  highest  form. 
It  is  the  Christian  temper  which  must  re¬ 
generate  Christian  institutions. 

It  was  natural  that  the  men  w'ho  em¬ 
braced  the  principles  once  avowed  by  this 
apostate  should  be  solicitous  not  to  be  cal¬ 
led  by  his  name.  But  their  enemies  were 
no  less  solicitous  to  fasten  that  reproach 
upon  them.  To  call  them  Brownists,  was 
to  identify  them  with  the  extravagant,  the 
fickle,  and  the  base,  in  the  career  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Brown.  What  theologian,  or  what 
philosopher  even,  could  be  expected  to  fore¬ 
go  so  felicitous  an  occasion  of  using  a  nick- 

O  _  ^  CT 

name.  The  principles  of  the  said  Brown 
were  one  ‘thing,  and  the  character  of  the 
man  another.  But  how  much  was  to  be 
gained  by  not  seeming  to  perceive  that  dis¬ 
tinction  ?  The  learned  and  the  vulgar — 
philosophy  and  Billingsgate — are  found,  on 
such  occasions,  to  possess  much  more  in 
common  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  their  persecutors,  the  conscientious 
men  holding  the  principles  which  Brown 
had  abandoned,  were  philosophers  enough 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  scared  from 
great  truths  hy  the  accident  of  an  infelici¬ 
tous  association.  They  held  their  secret 
assemblies.  They  possessed  a  private  print¬ 
ing  press,  and  issued  tracts  and  treatises, 
sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  satirical, 
impugning  the  order  of  things  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  inculcating  their  own 
widely  diflferent  views  on  such  subjects. 
In  some  of  these  pieces  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  was  not  always  the  softest  wliich 
might  have  been  chosen.  But  men  perish¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  hard  blows,  may 
be  e.xcused  if  they  sometimes  use  hard 
words.  Proclamations  were  issued  to  sup¬ 
press  these  irregular  proceedings,  and  many 
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of  the  alleged  delinquents  were  made  to 
feel  that  these  intimations  of  the  royal  pleas¬ 
ure  were  not  so  much  empty  threatening. 

Two  Brownist  ministers,  named  John 
Copping  and  Elias  Thacker,  were  imprison¬ 
ed  in  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  on  the  charge  of 
dispersing  books  opposed  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  authority  of  the  queen  in 
civil  matters  only.  Within  our  own  me¬ 
mory,  confinement  in  a  jail,  especially  in 
some  provincial  districts,  has  been  connect¬ 
ed  with  enough  of  the  loathsome  and  the 
horrible.  But  of  the  miseries  of  such  a 
durance  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  we  have 
little  conception,  except  as  suggested  by 
some  of  those  painful  descriptions  which 
have  reached  us  from  the  cells  of  such  suf¬ 
ferers.  Copping  and  Thacker  might  have 
obtained  their  liberty  on  renouncing  their 
errors,  and  promising  conformity.  During 
five  long  winters  their  wants  and  wretched- 
ness  were  made  to  plead  on  the  side  of  sub¬ 
mission,  but  though  examined  once  and 
again,  they  wavered  not.  At  length  they 
were  apprised  that  their  life  would  be  the 
cost  of  their  contumacy.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1583,  Thacker  was  led  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  books  which  he  had 
been  convicted  of  dispersing  were  burned 
in  his  presence,  and  the  injured  man  gave 
noble  proof  that  his  religious  principles 
were  stronger  than  his  fear  of  death.  Tw’o 
days  afterwards.  Copping  was  conducted  to 
the  same  spot,  and  having  witnessed  the 
same  proceedings,  died  with  the  same 
martyr  firmness.  It  is  something  to  meet 
death  as  the  soldier  meets  it,  when  multi¬ 
tudes  share  in  the  common  peril  ;  it  is 
more  to  submit  to  it  in  the  comparative  sol¬ 
itariness  of  martyrdom,  when  nothing  can 
come  from  man  except  the  influence  of  dis¬ 
tant  sympathy  or  admiration  ;  but  these 
sufferers  bade  adieu  to  earth  amidst  cir¬ 
cumstances  w'hich  left  them  no  sustaining 
power,  beside  their  simple  hope  of  heaven. 
The  scattered  and  bleeding  remnant  who 
would  honor  their  memory,  were  a  people 
despised  as  much  as  they  were  wTonged. 
The  heart  is  formed  to  crave  a  sympathetic 
power  from  other  hearts,  and  can  be  strong 
without  it  only  as  strength  shall  come  to  it 

from  a  much  hitrher  source.  Man  becomes 
•  •  ®  •  • 
superior  to  the  terrorsof  this  world,  in  such 

circumstances,  only  as  he  can  take  firm 

hold  on  a  better. 

The  houses  of  persons  suspected  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  opinions  professed  by  these 
men  were  often  rigorously  searched.  The 


officers  employed  on  those  occasions  fre¬ 
quently  ill-treated  even  the  w’omen  and  the 
children  of  such  families,  and,  under  vari¬ 
ous  pretences,  often  added  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods  to  insult  and  oppression.  In 
1592,  fifty-six  men  of  this  sect  were  appre¬ 
hended  while  holding  a  secret  assembly  for 
religious  worship  in  a  large  room  in  the 
parish  of  Islington.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  that  in  which  the  persecuted  protest- 
ants  had  often  worshipped  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  These  persons  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  dungeon  in  Newgate,  the 
Fleet,  Bridewell,  and  other  prisons  in  the 
metropolis.  One  of  their  number  states 
that  their  persecutors  ‘  w'ould  allow  them 
neither  meat,  drink,  fire,  nor  lodging,  nor 
suffer  any,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  would 
stir  up  for  their  relief,  to  have  any  access 
to  them  ;  purposing,  belike,  to  imprison 
them  to  death,  as  they  have  done  seventeen 
or  eighteen  others,  in  the  same  noisome 
jails,  within  these  six  years.’  Most  of 
these  men  were  needy  persons,  with  fami¬ 
lies  dependent  for  subsistence  on  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Their  offence  was  declared  to  be 
unbailable,  and  according  to  the  bad  usage 
of  those  times,  a  jail  delivery,  in  place  of 
coming  at  brief  and  certain  intervals,  as 
with  us,  was  an  event  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  managed  to  evade  in  particular  cases, 
so  as  to  punish,  by  means  of  imprisonment, 
to  any  extent,  denying  to  the  imprisoned 
their  right  to  an  open,  a  legal,  and  a  speedy 
trial.  Many,  accordingly,  died  in  prison, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  men  who  had  been 
apprehended  at  Islington  was — ‘  We  crave 
for  all  of  us  but  the  liberty  either  to  die 
openly  or  to  live  openly,  in  the  land  of  our 
nativity  ;  if  we  deserve  death,  it  heseemeth 
the  majesty  of  justice  not  to  sc^  us  closely 
murdered,  yea,  starved  to  death  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  ccld,  and  stifled  in  loathsome  dun¬ 
geons  ;  if  we  be  guiltless,  we  crave  but  the 
benefit  of  our  innocence,  that  we  may  have 
peace  to  serve  our  God  and  our  prince,  in 
the  place  of  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.’ 

Among  the  persons  apprehended  in  1592, 
w'ere  Henry  Barrow  and  John  Greenwood. 
In  the  records  of  the  proceedings  against 
these  recusants,  the  former  is  described  as 
‘gentleman,’  the  latter  as  ‘clerk.’  Bar- 
row  was  the  author  of  a  petition  to  parlia¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  suffering 
brethren,  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken.  The  indictment  against  Bar- 
row  and  Green w'ood  charged  them  with 
holding  and  promulgating  opinions  which 
impugned  the  queen’s  supremacy  ;  with 
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forming  churches,  and  conducting  reli¬ 
gious  worship  contrary  to  law  ;  and  with 
having  indulged  in  libellous  expressions  con- 
cernirig  some  eminent  persons.  On  these 
grounds  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on 
them  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  sentence, 
they  were  both  conveyed  from  Newgate  to  1 
Tyburn. 

The  rope  was  fastened  to  the  beam  and  ! 
placed  about  their  necks,  and  in  that  state  { 
they  were  allowed  for  a  few  moments  to  ad- 1 
dress  the  people  collected  around  them,  j 
Those  moments  they  employed  in  express-  j 
ing  their  loyalty  to  the  queen,  their  submis-j 
sion  to  the  civil  governnieiit  of  their  coun-i 
try,  and  their  sorrow  if  they  had  spoken  with  j 
irreverence  or  with  improper  freedom  of| 
any  man.  They  reiterated  their  faith  in  , 
the  doctrines  on  account  of  which  they  j 
were  about  to  suffer  death,  but  entreated  j 
the  people  to  embrace  those  opinions  only  ; 
as  they  should  appear  to  be  the  certain 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  When  they 
had  prayed  for  the  queen,  their  country, 
and  all  their  enemies  and  persecutors,  and 
were  about  to  close  their  eyes  on  the 
world,  the  proceedings  were  suddenly 
stayed,  and  it  was  announced  that  her 
majesty  had  sent  a  reprieve.  The  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  which  ensued  may  be  im¬ 
agined.  Consciousness  of  life  suddenly  i 
flowed  back  to  hearts  from  which  it  seemed  j 
to  have  passed  away,  and  men  as  good  c.s  j 
dead  again  hegan  to  live.  The  breathless  I 
people  shared  in  this  reflux  of  emotion.  The 
condemned  men  gave  expression  to  their  joy 
as  became  theni^ — the  pco|)le  did  so  in  loud 
acclamations;  and,  as  the  victims  were  rc- 
conducted  from  the  suburbs  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  to  Newgate,  the  pt'ptilace  in  the  lanes 
and  streets,  and  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  hailed  their  return  as  a  hapj)y  and 
righteous  deliverance.  On  that  day.  Bar- 
row  sent  a  statement  of  these  occurrences 
to  a  distinguished  relative,  having  access 
to  Elizabeth,  pleading  that,  as  his  loyalty 
could  no  longer  be  doubtful,  he  might  be 
set  at  liberty,  or  at  least  be  removed  from 
the  ‘loathsome  jayle  ’  of  Newgate.  But 
early  on  the  following  morning,  the  two 
prisoners  were  again  summoned  from  their 
cells.  All  that  had  taken  place  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  proved  to  be  a  mockery.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  bitterness  of  death 
had  passed.  They  had  again  to  gather  up 
the  strength  of  nature  which  might  enable 
them  to  meet  that  stroke  from  the  hands  of 
a  public  executioner,  and  thus,  mentally  at 
least,  it  was  their  hard  lot  to  undergo  the 


penally  of  a  double  dissolution.  They  were 
now  conveyed  to  the  same  spot  with  more 
secrecy,  and  were  there  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  in  which  society  has  been  wont  to 
dispose  of  marauders  and  cut-lhroals. 

The  case  of  John  Penry  was  similar  to 
that  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  but,  in 
some  respects,  is  a  still  more  affecting  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  tyranny  of  the  times.  Penry 
was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  had  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  taken  his  degree  at 
Oxford.  •  He  was  a  young  man  of  consider¬ 
able  scholarship,  of  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  religious 
zeal  he  ventured  to  publish  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  complained,  with  some  vehe¬ 
mence,  of  the  pride,  and  secularity,  and 
popishness  of  the  slate  of  things  in  respect 
to  religion,  with  which  the  English  nation 
appeared  to  be  so  well  content.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  which  he 
eluded,  by  seeking  an  asylum  in  Scotland. 
But  returning  to  London  soon  after  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  he  was 
speedily  apprehended  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  foreseen  from  that  moment  all  that 
would  follow.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  on  the 
j  ground  of  certain  papers  found  in  his  po.s- 
session,  which  were  construed  as  seditious. 
It  was  pleaded  by  the  accused  that  no  pub¬ 
lic  use  had  ever  been  made  of  those  papers, 
that  some  of  them  were  not  his  own,  and 
had  not  even  been  more  than  very  slightly 
examined  by  him.  But  defence  was  vain. 

I  He  was  admonished  that  his  case  admitted 
of  no  plea  that  could  avail  him.  From  his 
prison  Penry  addressed  a  protestation  to 
the  lord-treasurer,  containing  the  following 
characteristic  passages  : — 

‘  I  am  a  poor  young  man,  bred  and  born 
(in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I  am  the  first, 
since  the  last  springing  of  the  gospel  in 
this  latter  age,  that  publicly  labored  to  have 
the  blessed  seed  thereof  sown  in  those  bar¬ 
ren  mountains.  I  have  often  rejoiced  before 
my  God,  as  he  knoweth,  that  I  had  the  favor 
to  be  born  and  live  under  her  Majesty  for 
the  promoting  of  this  work.  And  being 
now  to  end  my  days  before  I  am  come  to 
the  one-halfof  my  years  in  the  likely  course 
of  nature,  I  leave  the  success  of  my  labors 
unto  such  of  my  countrymen  as  the  Lord 
is  to  raise  after  me.  An  enemy  unto  any 
good  order  or  policy,  either  in  church  or 
commonwealth,  was  I  never.  All  good 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
tongues  I  labored  to  attain  unto,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  unto  the  uttermost  of  my  power. 
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Whatsoever  I  wrote  in  religion,  the  same  I 
did  simply  for  no  other  end  than  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  God’s  truth  to  light.  I  never  did 
any  thing  in  this  cause  (Lord,  thou  art  wit¬ 
ness  !)  for  contention,  vain-glory,  or  to  draw 
disciples  after  me,  or  to  be  accounted  singu¬ 
lar.  Whatsoever  I  wrote  or  held  besides 
the  warrant  of  the  written  word,  I  have 
always  warned  all  men  to  leave.  And  where¬ 
in  I  saw  that  I  had  erred  myself,  I  have,  as 
all  this  land  doth  now  know,  confessed  my 
ignorance.  Far  be  it  that  even  the  saving 
of  an  earthly  life,  the  regard  which  in  nature 
I  ought  to  have  to  the  desolate  outward  state 
of  a  poor  friendless  widow,  and  four  poor 
fatherless  infants  which  I  am  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  me,  or  any  other  outward  thing,  should 
enforce  me,  by  the  denial  of  God’s  truth, 
contrary  to  my  conscience,  to  sell  my  own 
soul.  The  Lord,  I  trust,  will  never  give  me 
over  to  this  sin.  Great  things  in  this  life  I 
never  sought  for,  not  so  much  as  in  thouaht. 
A  mean  and  base  outward  state,  according 
to  my  mean  condition,  I  was  content  with. 
Sufficiency  I  have  had,  with  great  outward 
troubles,  but  most  contented  I  was  with  my 
lot,  and  content  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  my 
undeserved  and  untimely  death,  beseeching 
the  Lord  that  it  be  not  laid  to  the  charge  of 
any  creature  in  this  land.  For  I  do,  from 
ray  heart,  forgive  all  those  who  seek  my  life, 
as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven  in  the  day  of  strict 
account,  praying  for  them  as  for  my  own 
soul,  that  although  upon  earth  we  cannot 
accord,  we  may  yet  meet  in  heaven,  unto 
our  eternal  comfort  and  unity.  Subscribed 
with  the  heart  and  the  hand  which  never 
devised  or  wrote  anything  to  the  discredit 
or  defiimation  of  my  sovereign  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  I  take  it  on  my  death  as  I  hope  to  have 
a  life  after  this.  By  me,  John  Penry.’ 

Penry  wrote  in  terms  equally  noble- 
hearted  and  devout  to  the  brethren  of  the 
fugitive  church  adhering  to  his  principles, 
and  still ,  existing  in  London.  On  the 
eighth  day  after  his  trial,  a  warr.ant  was 
issued  for  his  execution ;  and  on  that  same 
day,  preparations  were  made  for  giving  it 
effect.  He  was  taken  in  a  cart  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  Southwark,  to  St. 
Thomas  Waterings,  the  place  where  the 
gallows  then  stood.  All  had  been  done  with 
indecent  haste.  No  crowd  had  assembled 
to  stimulate  him  to  manhood  by  their  pres¬ 
ence,  or  to  greet  him  with  their  sympathies. 
No  friend  stood  near  to  drop  one  word  of 
counsel  or  encouragement.  lie  had  his 
place  alone.  To  God  only — the  last  refuge 
of  those  deserted  by  man — could  he  look. 


The  life  in  his  veins  flowed  in  its  full  vigor, 
for  he  was  still  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  But  the  power  to  which  he  was 
subject  had  no  pity  ;  the  rope  was  placed 
about  his  neck :  the  signal  was  given,  and 
for  a  cause  which  scarcely  merited  punish¬ 
ment  at  all  he  hung  there  until  dead — the 
scholar,  and  the  man  of  piety,  consigned 
to  the  same  doom  with  the  murderer. 

But  the  good  people  of  England,  and 
especially  of  the  metropolis,  had  their 
musings  and  speeches  about  these  proceeds 
inors.  The  men  so  dealt  with  were  known 
to  be  sound  protestants, — men  of  piety, 
loyalty,  and  learning;  and  concerning  the 
government,  the  prelates,  and,  above  all, 
concerning  Whitgift,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  great  patron  of  these 
measures,  much  was  said,  which  conveyed 
a  meaning  that  could  not  have  been  welcome 
in  those  quarters.  From  this  time  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  such  alleged  offences  by  hanging 
was  deemed  inexpedient.  It  was  accounted 
more  safe  to  pursue  the  same  course  by 
means  of  imprisonment  or  banishment. 
The  instincts  of  humanity  have  often  risen 
up  in  this  form,  as  a  monitory  and  controll¬ 
ing  power,  which  even  the  strongest  despot¬ 
ism  has  not  reckoned  it  prudent  wholly  to 
disregard.  The  most  successful  tyrants  have 
been  thus  made  to  learn  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  outraged  humanity  must  not 
be  expected  to  be  silent  or  submissive. 

But  imprisonment  in  those  times,  from 
its  duration  and  its  miseries,  was  hardly  less 
terrible,  to  those  who  really  knew  what  it 
meant,  than  capital  punishment ;  and  the 
long  harassed  people  to  whom  we  refer  be¬ 
gan  to  think  very  generally  of  voluntary 
exile  as  their  wisest  expedient.  Even  this 
course,  however,  was  beset  with  difficulty. 
They  could  escape  only  by  secret  means; 
to  be  detected  was  to  fall  into  the  snare  they 
were  so  much  concerned  to  avoid.  But  the 
thought  of  the  religious  freedom  which 
might  be  enjoyed  in  Holland  was  so  wel¬ 
come,  that  for  that  object  numbers  became 
willing  to  bear  the  pains  of  separation  from 
their  native  land,  and  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  attempting  to  withdraw  from  it.  Many 
mvide  that  attempt  with  success,  but  some 
were  less  fortunate.  An  instance  of  the 
latter  kind  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Robinson,  a  clergyman,  who  had  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Brownisis,  but  whoso 
far  modified  those  principles  on  some  points 
as  to  bring  them  more  into  the  form  of 
modern  Congregationalism,  and  who  on  that 
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of  the  English  Independents.  Robinson,  had  taken  the  greater  part  of  tl)e  men  to 
and  a  large  company,  contracted  with  the  the  ship  was  proceeding  again  towards  the 
master  of  a  ship  for  a  passage  to  Holland,  shore,  the  captain  saw  a  large  company, 
They  were  to  embark  at  Boston,  in  Lin-  armed  with  swords  and  muskets,  and  con- 
colnshire,on  a  certain  day,  and  from  a  point  sisting  of  horse  and  foot,  advancing  towards 
agreed  upon.  The  captain  was  not  punctual,  the  point  where  the  barque  was  still  ashore. 
At  length,  how’ever,  the  vessel  arrived,  and,  and  where  the  few  remaining  men  had 
under  cover  of  the  night,  the  men,  and  grouped  together.  Fearing  the  consequen- 
women,  and  children,  all  reached  the  ship  ces  of  his  illicit  compact,  the  captain  re¬ 
in  safety.  But  the  captain  was  a  villain,  turned  to  the  ship,  hoisted  sail,  and  was 
He  betrayed  them  to  the  oflicers  of  the  port,  speedily  at  sea.  Robinson — honest  and  able 
The  passengers  and  their  goods  were  imme-  general  as  he  was  in  every  sense — had  re- 
diately  removed  from  the  vessel  to  several  solved  to  be  the  last  to  embark.  He  was  a 
boats  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  All  their  witness,  accordingly,  of  the  scene  of  dis- 


property  was  turned  over  and  examined,  and 
not  a  little  of  it  rifled.  The  persons  of  the 
men  were  searched  ‘  even  to  their  shirts,’  and 
the  women  were  treated  with  indelicacy  and 
rudeness.  When  these  unhappy  people 
reached  the  town,  crowds  assembled  to  gaze 
upon  them,  and  many  mocked  and  derided 
them.  Nor  was  their  condition  improved 
when  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
Several  were  bound  over  to  the  assizes,  and 
all  were  committed  to  pri.son.  Some  were 
released  after  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks, 
others  after  a  longer  period. 

This  happened  in  1602.  In  the  follow- 1 
ing  spring,  Robinson  and  his  friends  re-  j 
solved  on  making  a  second  attempt  of  this 
nature.  They  made  an  arrangement  for 
this  purpose  with  a  Dutch  Captain;  and! 
their  plan  now  was,  that  the  men  should 
assemble  on  a  large  common,  between 
Grimsby  and  Hull,  a  place  chosen  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  remoteness  from  any  town ; 
while  the  women,  the  children,  and  the 
property  of  these  parties,  were  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  that  point  of  the  coast  in  a  barque. 
The  men  made  their  way  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  small  companies,  by  land. 
But  the  barque  reached  its  destination  a 
day  before  the  ship.  Tlie  swell  of  the  sea 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  females  were 
suffering  greatly  from  that  cause,  the  sailors 
ran  the  barque  into  the  shelter  of  a  small 
*  creek.  The  next  morning  the  ship  arrived, 
but  through  some' negligence  ou  the  part  of 
the  seamen,  the  vessel  containing  the 
women,  their  little  ones,  and  the  property,] 
had  run  aground.  The  men  stood  in  groups 
on  the  shore,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  sent  his  boat  to  con¬ 
vey  some  of  them  on  board.  But  by  this 
time,  so  considerable  a  gathering  of  people 
in  such  a  place,  and  in  a  manner  so  unusual, 
had  attracted  attention ;  information  had 
been  conveyed  to  persons  of  authority  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  as  the  boat  which 


tress  and  agony  which  ensued.  The  out¬ 
burst  of  grief  was  not  to  be  restrained. 
Some  of  the  women  wept  aloud,  others  felt 
too  deeply,  or  were  loo  much  bewildered,  to 
indulge  in  utterance  of  any  kind  ;  while  the 
children,  partly  from  seeing  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  partly  from  a  vague  impression 
that  something  dreadful  had  come,  mingled 
their  sobs  and  cries  in  the  general  lamenta¬ 
tion.  As  the  sail  of  that  ship  faded  away 
upon  the  distant  waters,  the  wives  felt  as  if 
one  stroke  had  reduced  them  all  to  widow¬ 
hood,  and  every  child  that  had  reached  the 
years  of  consciousness,  felt  as  one  who  in 
a  moment  had  become  fatherless.  But 
thus  dark  are  the  chapters  in  human  affairs 
in  which  the  good  have  often  to  become  stu¬ 
dents,  and  from  which  they  have  commonly 
had  to  learn  their  special  lessons.  The  ship 
soon  encountered  foul  weather,  and  after 
being  driven  far  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
all  hope  of  saving  her  being  at  one  time 
abandoned,  she  at  length  safely  reached 
Holland.  In  the  meanwhile,  persecution  at 
home  was  found  to  have  become  a  more  tedi¬ 
ous  and  odious  affair  than  formerly,  and  it 
so  happened,  in  consequence,  that  by  the 
year  1608,  Robinson  and  the  remainder  of 
his  company  succeeded  in  leaving  their 
native  country,  and  in  obtaining  a  quiet 
settlement  in  Leyden. 

In  that  city  the  church  under  the  care  of 
Robinson  increased  until  it  numbered  more 
than  three  hundred  members,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  English  exiles.  Robinson 
himself  was  greatly  respected  by  the  clergy 
of  Leyden,  and  by  the  professors  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
pastor  of  the  congregational  church  in  that 
city  gave  public  proof  that  his  piety,  his 
amiableness,  and  his  eminently  practical 
understanding,  were  allied  with  sound 
scholarship,  and  with  much  intellectual 
vigor  and  acuteness.  He  succeeded,  also, 
in  communicating  much  of  his  well  regula- 
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ted  temper  to  his  cliarge.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  no  church  in  Europe 
in  that  age  exhibited  more  of  the  wise  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  primitive  church,  or  more  of 
that  correctness  of  habit  by  which  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  primitive  churches  to  have  been 
distinguished. 

But  there  are  affinities  between  certain 
seeds  and  certain  soils,  and  where  these 
are  wanting,  the  husbandman  may  labor 
never  so  wisely,  and  still  reap  only  a  small 
return.  It  is  with  the  mental  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  with  the  physical.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Independency 
in  Holland.  In  the  hands  of  Robinson 
that  system  was  exhibited  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  Hollanders  were  not  to  be 
attracted  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
termarriages  between  the  exiles  and  the 
Dutch,  the  necessity  laid  upon  many  of  the 
young  to  quit  the  homes  of  their  parents, 
and  some  other  causes,  tended  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  Independents,  so  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  it  began  to  be 
apprehended  that  if  some  new  course  were 
not  taken,  the  principles  of  the  settlers,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  Holland  was  concerned, 
were  likely  to  become  extinct ;  and,  which 
was  more  painful  still,  there  w'as  as  little 
prospect  as  ever  of  those  principles  finding 
any  friendly  shelter  in  England.  It  w'as, 
this  state  of  things  which  suggested  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  attempting  a  settlement  in  the 
New  World.  Persecution  in  England,  and 
apathy  in  Holland,  seemed  to  point  to  that 
course.  Nor  were  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
without  their  influence  in  this  matter. 
Even  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  this 
much-injured  people  never  failed  to  evince 
some  pride  in  speaking  of  King  James  as 
their  ‘natural  prince;’  and  they  manifestly 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  seeing  their 
children  cease  to  be  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  England  was  still  their 
mother-land;  its  institutions  were  the  be¬ 
quests  of  their  owm  noble-hearted  fathers ; 
and,  after  all  their  ill  treatment,  to  no  spot 
on  earth  did  the  generous  nature  of  these 
exiles  turn  with  so  much  force  of  afiection. 
Their  fear,  they  say,  was,  ‘  that  their  pos¬ 
terity  w'ould  in  a  few  generations  become 
Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the 
English  nation;’  while  their  own  desire 
rather  was,  ‘  to  enlarge  his  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions  and  to  live  under  their  natural 
prince.’  Moreover,  ‘  a  great  hope  and  in¬ 
ward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good 
foundation,  or,  at  least,  to  make  some  way 
thereunto  for  the  propagating  and  advance¬ 


ment  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world — yea, 
although  they  should  be  but  as  stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of 
so  great  a  work.’  These  reasons  in  favor 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  first  debated  in 
private.  The  more  they  were  weighed, 
the  more  did  obedience  to  them  appear  to 
be  a  duty.  At  length  they  were  propound¬ 
ed  in  public.  Solemn  days  of  humiliation 
\vere  then  appointed,  that  the  Divine  will 
might  be  known.  Some  of  those  days 
w’ere  given  to  private  meditation  and  pray¬ 
er.  On  others,  the  heavenly  guidance  was 
sought  by  conjoint  supplications  in  the 
house  of  God.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed — 
‘that  part  of  the  church  should  go  be¬ 
fore  their  brethren  into  America,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  rest.  And  if  in  case  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  church  should  choose  to  go 
over  with  the  first,  then  the  pastor  should 
go  along  with  them;  but  if  the  major  part 
stayed,  that  he  should  then  slay  with 
them.’ 

Our  own  age  is  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  spirit  which  prompted  to  this  move¬ 
ment  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Our  philosophy,  in  connections  of  this  sort, 
vain  as  w’e  sometimes  are  of  it,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  very  superficial  affair.  Our 
greatest  pretenders  to  sagacity  in  this 
shape,  judge  too  much  of  other  times  by 
their  own,  and  of  other  men  by  themselves. 
The  theology  of  the  congregationalists 
in  Leyden  was  that  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  but  their  principles  in  relation  to 
church  polity  and  religious  worship  were 
peculiar  to  themselves.  These  principles, 
moreover,  were  not  adopted  as  so  many 
points  of  the  expedient  or  the  seemly,  but 
were  regarded  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  taught  there  no  less  certainly  than 
the  doctrines  of  their  theology.  In  their 
judgment,  the  hand  from  which  they  had 
received  the  one  had  given  them  the  other. 
The  polity  had  come  with  the  theology, 
because  the  former  was  in  its  nature  the  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  latter. 
Ages  of  darkness  had  obscured  both,  but 
the  time  had  come  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  should  be 
extended  equally  to  both.  Care  about  the 
one  was  as  truly  a  religious  duty  as  care 
about  the  other.  Churches  constituted  as 
those  maxims  required,  were  churches 
which  must  cease  to  be  of  the  world,  and 
must  stand  forth  as  the  manifest  work  of 
God.  In  them  the  power  of  the  worldly, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  obscure  the  re- 
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ligion  of  the  gospel  could  have  no  place.  In 
their  instance,  the  religious  must  be  fully 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  secular ; 
and  the  church,  possessed  of  her  proper 
freedom,  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  proper  mission.  Every  such 
church  is  an  enfranchised  body,  vested 
with  the  full  power  of  self-government.  It 
is  the  government  of  the  religious  in  the 
church,  adumbrating  the  just  government 
of  the  virtuous  in  the  state.  It  exhibits 
man  religiously  as  man  should  be  socially. 
It  exacts  a  moral  fitness,  preparatory  to 
the  conferring  of  this  franchise,  and  it  con¬ 
fers  the  franchise  wherever  that  fitness  is 
realised.  It  is  a  polity  devised  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  conserve  religious  truth  and 
religious  order;  arid  it  contains  many  sug¬ 
gestive  lessons,  which,  if  wisely  applied, 
might  suffice  to  regenerate  the  condition  of 
the  world.  Among  the  means  of  human 
improvement,  accordingly,  these  principles 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  place.  Men 
have  done  well  in  having  done  so  much  to 
rescue  from  threatened  oblivion  the  remains 
of  ancient  literature  and  art.  But  in  these 
religious  principles,  so  long  buried  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  middle  age,  there  were 
treasures  of  much  greater  worth.  The 
precious  things  of  the  scholar  or  the  vir¬ 
tuoso  were  so  many  fragments  recovered 
from  the  past  genius  of  man,  but  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  government  were  so 
much  wisdom  recovered  from  the  lost  reve¬ 
lation  of  God — the  former  might  contribute 
to  embellish  the  present,  the  latter  possessed 
a  power  to  embellish  and  ennoble  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future. 

Robinson  and  his  coadjutors  may  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  express  themselves 
in  these  precise  terms,  but  the  thoughts 
which  these  terms  convey  were  all  familiar 
to  them  ;  and  it  was  with  views  thus  devout 
and  expanded,  that  they  contemplated  their 
removal  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  west. 
Seed  so  precious  was  not  to  be  lost,  and 
how  best  to  conserve  it  until  its  wider  dif¬ 
fusion  should  place  its  extinction  beyond 
all  danger,  was  their  great  solicitude.  It 
is  manifest,  from  their  subsequent  history, 
that  in  some  respects  they  still  needed 
further  light  concerning  the  province  of 
the  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  but  to 
the  extent  above  stated  they  had  fairly  pro¬ 
ceeded.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
this  was  so  much  delusion;  the  notions  so 
valued  are  not  taught  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  nor  can  they  be  shown  to  be  preg¬ 
nant  with  any  such  marvellous  tendencies 
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as  arc  thus  ascribed  to  them.  Our  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  we  are  not  concerned  just 
now  with  the  question  of  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  these  opinions,  nor  with  their  real 
or  supposed  tendencies.  We  look  to  these 
principles  simply  as  having  been  enter¬ 
tained,  and  as  having  been  thus  viewed  ; 
and  in  this  matter  of  fact  alone,  we  find 
enough  to  impart  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  strictest  consistency, 
and,  withal,  a  dignity — a  high  moral  hero¬ 
ism,  which  has  not  been  surpassed,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
equalled,  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  nations. 

Until  1G14,  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  Florida  to  Canada  bore  the  name  of 
North  or  South  Virginia.  From  that  year 
the  nothern  division  began  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  New  England.  James  had 
chartered  two  companies  of  merchants,  the 
one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Plymouth, 
empowering  them  to  make  and  regulate 
settlements  along  that  extended  coast,  and 
to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  inland. 

The  Plymouth  Company  had  made  little 
use  of  their  patent,  until  occasion  was  af¬ 
forded  them  of  doing  so  by  the  project  of 
the  congregation  at  Leyden.  So  many  of 
those  persons  as  had  resolved  to  become 
colonists  sold  their  property  and  threw  the 
proceeds  into  a  common  stock,  and  their 
first  expenditure  from  that  fund  was  in  the 
purchase  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  Speedwell.  In 
that  vessel  several  of  the  brethren,  who 
were  deputed  to  make  some  requisite  nego¬ 
tiations  in  England,  performed  their  voyage 
and  returned.  But  the  Mayflower,  a  ship 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  hired 
in  London,  to  sail  in  company  with  the 
Speedwell.  The  former  vessel  was  secured 
for  the  voyage  only,  the  latter  the  colonists 
meant  to  retain  for  the  service  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  When  the  Speedwell  reached  Delft 
Haven,  the  brethren  of  the  deputation  pro¬ 
ceeded  inland  to  Leyden,  and  reported 
faithfully  to  the  congregation  the  result  of 
their  embassy.  They  had  obtained  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  secured  to  them  liberty  of 
worship,  and  had  made  the  best  terms  they 
could,  in  other  respects,  with  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  at  Plymouth. 

And  now  came  the  season  for  separa¬ 
tion.  lie  was  a  bold  man  who  was  the 
first  to  commit  himself  to  a  passage  across 
that  world  of  waters  which  has  been  since 
found  to  separate  between  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  those  of  the  great 
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western  continent.  We  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  of  all  the  tests  which  have 
been  a))plied  to  the  courage  and  firmness 
of  the  human  spirit,  that  must  have  been 
the  greatest.  Nor  was  it  soon  that  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  such  a  voyage 
be2an  to  be  thought  inconsiderable.  Pi- 
rates,  and  the  ships  of  hostile  nations,  gen¬ 
erally  infested  those  seas.  The  vessels  of 
those  times,  also,  were  few  of  them  of  a 
structure  adapted  to  brave  the  perils  of 
such  a  voyage;  and  the  interior  economy 
of  ships,  if  we  may  so  speak,  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  left  those  who 
made  long  voyages  subject  to  inconve¬ 
nience,  want,  and  disease,  in  a  degree 
happily  little  known  to  us.  It  was  from 
these  causes  that  so  long  an  interval  passed 
after  the  discovery  of  North  America,  and 
so  little  was  done  towards  establishing  any 
important  relation  between  that  continent 
and  Great  Britain.  We  can  e.KCuse  the 
pious  men  and  women  of  the  congregation 
at  Leyden,  if  when  they  looked  forward  to 
such  a  voyage,  and  to  the  possible  beyond 
it,  they  had  their  moments  in  which  the 
prospect  awakened  in  them  something  like 
dismay.  But  with  them  prayer  had  always 
been  the  antagonist  of  fear.  To  look  to 
their  God  in  the  time  of  trouble  was  to  be¬ 
come  strong.  On  this  memorable  occa¬ 
sion,  accordingly,  they  gave  themselves  to 
religious  exercises  of  special  solemnity. 
A  day  of  humiliation  was  appointed.  On 
that  day  their  pastor  addressed  them  from 
the  language  of  the  prophet  Ezra — ‘  T  pro¬ 
claimed  a  fast  there  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
that  we  might  afflict  our  souls  before  God, 
to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us  and  for 
our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.’ 
Many  suitable  counsels  were  given  to  them, 
of  the  nature  of  which  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  passage: — 

‘  Brethren,’  said  Robinson,  ‘  we  are  now 
rjuickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
whether  I  may  ever  live  to  see  your  face 
on  earth  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only 
knows;  but  whether  the  Lord  has  appoint¬ 
ed  that  or  no,  I  charge  you,  before  God  and 
his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no 
further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any 
other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any 
truth  by  my  ministry  ;  for  I  am  verily  persua¬ 
ded  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition 


of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to 
a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present 
no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  re¬ 
formation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw : 
whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good  God  has 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than 
embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists,  you  see, 
stick  fast  w’here  they  were  left  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all 
things. 

‘  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented, 
for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  council  of  God  ;  but  were 
they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  further  light  as  that  which  they  first 
received,  for  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian 
world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
I  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  per¬ 
fection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 
once. 

‘  I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon, 
avoid,  and  shake  off  the  name  Brownist. 
It  is  a  mere  nickname,  and  a  brand  for  the 
making  religion  and  the  professors  of  it 
odious  to  the  Christian  world.* 

There  is  enough  in  the  enlightened  can- 
dor  and  vigorous'perception  evinced  in  this 
passage,  to  justify  the  highest  praise  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  eminently  gifted  man.  In 
the  religious  service  adverted  to,  instruction 
was  followed  by  prayer,  prayer  became  that 
of  deep  feeling,  and  deep  feeling  found  its 
vent  in  abundance  of  tears.  The  majority 
of  the  congregation  determined  to  remain 
for  the  present  in  Leyden,  and  Robinson, 
as  before  provided  in  that  case,  was  to  re¬ 
main  with  them.  The  number  of the  colo¬ 
nists  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Most  of  their  brethren,  especially  the  more 
aged,  accompanied  them  from  Leyden  to 
the  neighboring  port  of  Delft  Haven  ;  and 
thus,  says  their  own  historian,  ‘  they  left 
that  good  and  pleasant  city,  which  had  been 
their  resting  place  about  eleven  years.’ 
They  found  the  ship  in  readiness  for  de¬ 
parture.  Some  of  their  friends,  who  could 
not  accompany  them  on  their  leaving  Ley¬ 
den,  now  contrived  to  join  them ;  others 
came  from  Amsterdam,  all  being  desirous  of 
seeing  them  once  more,  and  of  deferring 
their  farewell  to  the  last  moment  in  which 
it  might  be  uttered.  One  night  still  remain¬ 
ed  to  them.  It  was  a  night,  we  are  told,  of 
little  sleep ;  and  was  employed  ‘  in  friendly 
entertainment  and  Christian  discourse,  and 
other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian 
love.  The  next  day  they  went  on  board, 
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when  truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of  that  sad  | 
and  mournful  parting  ;  to  hear  what  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  prayers  did  sound  among 
them;  what  tears  did  gush  from  every  eye, 
and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other’s 
heart ;  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers 
who  stood  spectators  could  not  refrain  from 
tears !’ 

But  the  tide  now  seemed  to  rebuke  these 
delays.  Separation,  however  painful,  could 
be  deferred  no  longer.  Robinson  fell  upon 
his  knees,  the  whole  company  around 
threw  themselves  into  the  same  posture,  and 
while  every  cheek  of  man,  of  woman,  and 
of  their  little  ones,  was  bedewed  with  tears, 
the  man  of  God  sent  up  his  parting  prayer 
from  their  midst  for  the  much  needed  bless¬ 
ing  of  Heaven  upon  them  !  Mutual  embra¬ 
ces  followed,  and  that  leave-taking  came, 
which,  to  the  greater  number,  was  a  last 
leave.  The  wind  was  fair.  The  ship  now 
now  glided  from  her  place;  all  her  canvass 
was  spread,  and  soon  the  eye,  straining  to 
retain  the  sight  of  the  faint  and  cloud-like 
sail,  saw  nothing  save  the  blue  line  of  the 
distant  sea ! 

The  Speedwell  soon  reached  Southamp¬ 
ton,  where  the  Mayflower,  with  some  breth¬ 
ren  on  board  who  had  not  returned  to 
Holland,  was  awaiting  her  arrival.  The 
colonists  being  all  now  assembled,  express¬ 
ed  their  mutual  congratulations,  and  direct¬ 
ed  their  thoughts  more  intently  towards 
their  new  home.  Several  weeks,  however, 
were  still  occupied  in  making  the  necessary 
provisions  for  so  responsible  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  At  length,  on  the  5th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1620,  the  Speedwell  and  Mayflow¬ 
er  sailed  from  Southampton.  But  they 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  Reynolds,  the 
master  of  the  Speedwell,  complained  of 
that  vessel  as  being  in  an  unsound  state, 
and  insisted  that  it  would  be  perilous  to 
venture  across  the  Atlantic  in  her,  without 
considerable  repairs.  Both  ships,  accord¬ 
ingly,  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  from  which 
place,  after  the  Speedwell  had  been  caulk¬ 
ed,  they  again  set  sail.  But  when  they  had 
run  about  a  hundred  leagues,  Reynolds 
again  complained  of  the  ship,  and  both  ves¬ 
sels  returned  to  Plymouth.  The  Speedwell 
was  there  abandoned,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  committed  themselves  to  their  voyage 
in  the  Mayflower.  It  proved  afterwards 
that  Reynolds  was  treacherous,  either  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  provisions  would  not  be  ade¬ 
quate,  or  that  the  expedition  from  other 
causes  would  be  a  failure.  The  Speedwell 
performed  several  voyages  subsequently 
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I  without  danger.  These  delays  were  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  summer  was  now 
past,  and  the  prospect  was  that  of  a  winter 
voyage.  On  the  Gth  of  September,  the 
Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  made 
her  way,  with  a  fair  wind,  to  the  south¬ 
west,  until  the  faint  headlands  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  became  to  the  pilgrims  like  so  much 
faded  cloud,  and  at  length  wholly  disap¬ 
peared.  They  had  most  of  them  sighed 
farewell  to  the  coast  of  their  mother  coun¬ 
try  before,  when  they  had  fled  from  her 
shores  in  search  of  a  resting-place  in  Hol¬ 
land.  But  this  farewell  must  have  been 
uttered  with  a  deeper  feeling,  as  being 
more  like  their  last ! 

The  voyage  was  long,  rough,  and  painful, 
and  at  more  than  one  time  perilous.  In  the 
ninth  week  the  pilgrims  came  within  sight 
of  land,  which,  on  a  nearer  aproach, 
proved  to  be  that  of  Cape  Cod.  The  Hud¬ 
son  River,  their  place  of  destination,  lay 
farther  southward.  But  the  weary  voyager, 
on  regaining  the  sight  of  the  green  earth, 
is  eager  to  plant  his  foot  upon  it.  The 
pilgrims  yielded  to  this  impulse,  and  as  they 
reached  the  shore,  ‘  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven  who  had 
brougrht  them  over  the  vast  and  furious 
ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  many  per¬ 
ils  and  miseries.’  It  is  not  too  much,  to  say, 
that  in  that  first  prayer  from  the  soil  of  the 
New  World,  ascending  from  so  feeble  a 
brotherhood  amidst  a  wilderness  so  deso¬ 
late,  there  were  the  seeds  of  a  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  all  mankind,  the  elements  of  all 
freedom  for  all  nations,  and  the  power 
which  in  its  turn  should  regenerate  all  the 
empires  of  the  earth.  Half  a  day  was  thus 
spent.  The  pilgrims  then  urged  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  pursue  his  course  southw'ard.  But 
the  Dutch  had  resolved  to  establish  settle¬ 
ments  of  their  own  in  those  parts,  and  had 
bribed  the  commander  to  frustrate  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  colonists  in  that  respect.  This 
he  did  by  entangling  the  ship  amidst  shoals 
and  breakers,  instead  of  putting  out  to  sea, 
and  foul  w'eather  coming  on  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  day,  they  were  driven 
back  to  the  Cape.  It  w'as  now  the  middle 
of  November.  The  shelter  offered  at  the 
Cape  was  inviting.  The  captain  became 
impatient  to  dispose  of  his  company  and  re¬ 
turn.  He  admonished  them  that  nothinji 
should  induce  him  to  expose  himself  and 
I  his  men  to  the  hazard  of  wanting  provis¬ 
ions.  Unless  they  meant,  therefore,  that 
he  should  at  once  set  them  and  their  goods 
on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  their  course,  it 
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would  behove  them  to  adopt  their  own 
measures  and  to  act  upon  them  without  de¬ 
lay.  They  knew  that  the  documents  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  England  gave 
them  no  authority  to  attempt  a  settlement 
on  the  land  now  before  them.  But  the 
plea  of  necessity  was  upon  them,  and  was 
more  than  enough  to  justify  them  in  select¬ 
ing  a  home  wherever  it  might  be  found. 
The  voyage  had  reduced  most  of  them  to 
a  weak  and  sickly  condition.  The  wild 
country,  as  they  gazed  upon  it  from  their 
ship,  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  thickets 
and  dense  woods,  and  already  wore  the  as¬ 
pect  of  winter.  No  medical  aid  awaited 
them  on  that  shore,  no  friendly  greetings, 
but  hardship  and  danger  in  every  form. 
They  felt  that  their  safety,  and  such  poor 
comfort  as  might  be  left  to  them,  must  de¬ 
pend  in  their  power  to  confide  in  God  and 
in  each  other.  Hence,  before  they  left  the 
Mayflower,  they  constituted  themselves  as 
subjects  of  ‘  their  dread  sovereign,  lord 
King  James,’  into  a  body  politic,  and  bound 
themselves  to  such  obedience  in  all  things 
as  the  majority  should  impose.  The  men 
all  signed  the  instrument  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  did  not  exceed  forty-one 
in  number,  themselves  and  their  families 
numbering  one  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  John  Carver  was  chosen  as  their 
governor  for  one  year,  and  the  first  act  of 
the  new  chief  was  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  armed  men  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  country.  When  they  had 
extended  their  inspections  to  somewhat 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  they  dis¬ 
covered  five  Indians,  whom  they  followed 
several  miles  further,  in  the  hope  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  some  friendly  communication, 
but  without  success.  Directing  their  steps 
again  towards  the  shore,  they  came  to  a 
cleared  space,  where  some  familes  of  In¬ 
dians  had  been  not  long  since  resident. 
But  no  spot  proper  to  become  their  home 
presented  itself.  One  of  their  number  saw 
a  young  tree  bent  down  to  the  earth,  appa¬ 
rently  by  artificial  means,  and  being  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  what  this  thing  meant,  the 
white  man  ventured  near,  when  on  a  sud¬ 
den  the  tree  sprung  up,  and  in  a  moment 
our  good  pilgrim  was  seen  suspended  by  the 
heel  in  the  air.  lie  had  been  caught  in  an 
Indian  deer-trap,  and  we  can  suppose  that 
even  so  grave  a  company  would  be  some¬ 
what  amused  at  such  an  incident,  especially 
when  they  had  fully  extricated  their  in¬ 
cautious  brother  without  further  mischief. 

The  Bay  of  Cape  Cod  is  formed  by  a 


tongue  of  land,  which  juts  out  from  the 
I  continent  for  thirty  miles  directly  eastward 
into  the  sea ;  it  then  curves  to  the  north, 
and  stretches  as  a  still  narrower  strip  in  that 
direction  to  about  the  same  extent.  The 
bay  itself,  accordingly,  is  somewhere  about 
thirty  miles  across  either  way,  being  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  main  land  on  the  west,  by  a 
curved  tongue  of  land  on  the  south  and 
east,  and  being  open  to  the  sea,  in  its  full 
width,  on  the  north.  The  second  exploring 
expedition  from  the  Mayflower  was  made 
with  a  boat,  under  the  direction  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  consisted  of  thirty  men.  They 
sailed  several  leagues  along  the  coast  with¬ 
out  discovering  any  inlet  which  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  harbor.  In  running  up  a 
small  creek,  sufficient  to  receive  boats,  but 
too  shallow  for  shipping,  they  saw  two  huts, 
formed  with  stakes  and  covered  with  mats, 
which,  on  their  approach,  were  hastily  de¬ 
serted  by  the  natives  who  inhabited  them. 
Some  of  the  company  would  have  attempt¬ 
ed  a  settlement  at  that  point,  the  ground 
being  already  cleared,  and  the  place  being 
such  as  promised  to  be  healthy,  while  it  ad¬ 
mitted  of  being  put  into  a  posture  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  setting  in  of  winter,  of  which 
the  colonists  were  made  more  sensible  every 
day,  manifestly  prompted  this  counsel.  But 
others  advised  that  an  excursion  should  be 
made  twenty  leagues  northward,  w'here  it 
was  certain  they  might  secure  good  harbors 
and  fishing  stations.  The  boat,  however, 
returned,  and  a  third  expedition,  which 
should  go  round  the  shores  of  the  w'holebay, 
was  resolved  upon. 

The  chief  of  the  colonists  were  of  this 
company;  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow  and 
Standish, — all  afterwards  men  of  renown, 
— were  of  the  number,  with  eight  or  ten 
seamen.  It  was  the  sixth  of  December, 
when  they  descended  from  the  deck  of  the 
Mayflower  to  the  boat.  So  extreme  was 
the  cold,  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  .as  it  fell 
on  them  became  ice,  and  w'as  shaken  in 
heavy  fragments  from  their  apparel,  which 
at  times  was  so  overlaid  .as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  men  clad  in  mail.  The 
landscape,  as  they  coasted  along,  presented 
little  to  attract  them.  Its  forests  were 
black  and  leafless,  and  its  open  spaces  were 
covered  with  snow  more  than  half  a  foot 
deep.  As  they  looked  round  on  that  scene, 
they  had  to  remember  that  they  were  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  English 
settlement,  and  that  Port  Royal,  the  near¬ 
est  French  colony,  was  at  a  still  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  In  prospect  of  such  a  region,  they 
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might  well  have  prayed  that  their  landing 
might  not  be  in  winter — but  such  was  their 
lot.  That  day  they  reached  the  spot  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Billingsgate  Point, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Landing  in  the 
evening,  they  passed  the  night  on  shore 
without  disturbance.  In  the  morning  they 
divided  their  company,  and  directing  their 
course  westward,  some  coasted  along 
in  the  boat,  and  others  explored  the 
land,  crossing  its  snow-covered  hills,  and 
threading  its  dells  and  forests  with  no 
little  difficulty.  But  this  second  day 
was  as  barren  of  discovery  as  the  preced¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening,  they  ran  the  boat 
into  a  creek,  and  constructing  a  barri¬ 
cade  of  trees  and  logs,  they  all  slept  on 
shore. 

They  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  in  their  prayers  till  daybreak, 
when  suddenly  loud  and  strange  cries  were 
heard,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  was  poured 
in  upon  them.  The  Indians  had  attacked 
them.  They  seized  their  arms,  but  had 
not  more  than  four  muskets  with  them, 
the  remainder  being  left  in  the  boat. 
The  assailants  did  not  disperse  on  the  first 
fire.  One  of  them,  with  great  courage 
and  dexterity,  took  his  position  behind  a 
tree,  withstood  three  volleys,  and  discharg¬ 
ed  three  arrows  in  return.  But  the  object 
of  the  enemy  was  to  scare  rather  than  to 
conquer,  and  when  they  had  retired,  the 
pilgrims  again  bowed  themselves  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  before  God.  They  now 
committed  themselves  to  their  third  day  of 
search. 

Nearly  fifty  miles  of  coast  they  inspect¬ 
ed,  but  the  long-sought  good — a  convenient 
harbor — was  still  undiscovered.  The  pilot, 
however,  had  visited  those  regions  before, 
and  assured  them  that  if  they  would  trust 
themselves  to  his  guidance,  they  would  reach 
a  good  haven  before  night.  But  the  elements 
did  not  seem  to  favor  this  prediction.  The 
heavens  become  dark.  Heavy  rain  and 
snow  begin  to  fall ;  the  wind  becomes  bois¬ 
terous  ;  the  sea  swells ;  and  in  the  toss¬ 
ings  which  follow,  the  rudder  is  broken, 
and  the  boat  must  now  be  steered  by  oars. 
The  men  look  with  anxiety  to  the  sky,  the 
sea,  and  the  land,  but  all  is  gloomy,  piti¬ 
less,  and  menacing.  The  storm  increases ; 
it  is  perilons  to  bear  much  sail,  but  all 
that  can  be  borne  mu.st  be  spread,  or  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  dream  of  reaching  the  expect¬ 
ed  shelter  before  night.  A  sudden  wave 
throws  the  boat  upon  the  wind ;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  her  mast  is  rifted  into  three  pieces — 
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mast,  sail  and  tackling  are  cut  away  with 
the  utmost  speed,  and  are  seen  floating  on 
the  distant  waves.  The  tide,  however,  is 
favorable,  but  the  pilot  in  dismay  would 
now  run  the  boat  on  shore  in  a  cove  full  of 
breakers.  The  moment  is  as  the  hinge  of 
life  to  all  on  board.  A  stout-hearted  sea¬ 
man  exclaims — “  If  you  are  men,  about 
with  her,  or  we  are  gone !”  The  words 
are  electric  ;  the  prow  of  the  boat  is  again 
turned  to  the  elements ;  they  make  their 
way  through  the  surf ;  and  within  an  hour 
they  .enter  a  fair  sound,  and  shelter  them¬ 
selves  under  the  lee  of  a  small  rise  of  land. 

It  is  now  dark ;  the  rain  beats  furiously ; 
that  dimly-seen  shore  is  the  home,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  savage  men ;  to  descend  upon  it 
and  to  kindle  a  fire  must  be  perilous — may 
be  fatal.  But  the  men  are  so  wet,  so  cold, 
so  exhausted!  They  resolve  to  land. 
With  difficulty  the  newly-gathered  wood  is 
made  to  send  forth  its  welcome  glow,  and 
then  they  make  such  provision  as  they  may 
for  the  night. 

As  the  day  began  to  dawn,  they  found 
the  place  on  which  they  had  landed  to  be 
a  small  island  within  the  entrance  of  a  har¬ 
bor.  This  day  was  Saturday,  and  many  of 
their  company  were  so  weak  and  sickly  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  given  to  rest  and  to 
such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for 
exploring  the  country.  But  the  next  day, 
being  the  Sabbath,  could  not  be  so  em¬ 
ployed.  The  pilgrims  felt  the  advancing 
season,  knew  the  haste  of  the  captain  and 
crew  to  return,  and  remembered  the  sus¬ 
pense  of  their  families  and  brethren,  from 
whom  they  had  now  been  absent  three 
days;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
overlook  the  claims  of  the  Christian’s  day 
of  rest.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
11th  of  .December,  old  style,  these  fathers 
landed  at  a  point,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Plymouth,  in  grateful  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  hospitality  shown  them  in  the 
last  English  port  from  which  they  sailed. 
On  that  spot  they  resolved  to  fix  their  set¬ 
tlement.  The  anniversary  of  their  land¬ 
ing  still  calls  forth  the  gratitude  and  rev¬ 
erence  of  their  posterity,  and  the  rock  on 
which  they  first  planted  their  foot  may  be 
seen  with  an  appropriate  enclosure  in 
front  of  a  building  of  the  modern  town 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Pilqrrims’ 
Hall. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Mayflower  entered 
the  harbor  of  New  Plymouth.  But  the 
shore  was  such,  that  in  landing  their  goods 
I  it  was  necessary  the  men  should  wade  con- 
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siderably  in  water,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  subsequent  sickness  among  them.  On 
the  19th,  all  quitted  the  ship,  and  were  im¬ 
mediately  employed  in  building  a  store¬ 
house,  in  raising  small  dwelling-houses, 
and  in  disposing  of  the  adjacent  ground. 
In  respect  to  religion,  every  thing  had  been 
determined  before  their  embarkation,  and 
in  respect  to  civil  affairs,  they  had  already 
adopted  their  polity.  Popular  government, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  was  the  element  both 
of  the  civil  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
stitution  which  they  had  before  approved, 
and  which  they  now  confirmed.  Their 
state  polity,  indeed,  w'as  the  pure  and  natu¬ 
ral  result  of  circumstances ;  but  their  re¬ 
ligious  polity,  as  that  of  an  independent  or 
congregational  church,  they  ascribed  to  a 
higher  source — the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Had  New  England  been  colonized 
at  an  earlier  period  in  our  history,  or  had 
its  first  successful  settlement  originated  in 
almost  any  other  manner  than  that  we  have 
described,  every  thing  in  its  social  condition 
would  have  derived  a  strong  impression 
from  the  older  institutions  of  the  mother 
country.  But  now  all  was  free,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  beginning  well  was  se¬ 
cured. 

But  intent  as  the  settlers  were  on  rais¬ 
ing  their  places  of  abode,  their  labor  in  that 
respect  proceeded  slowly.  The  season  of 
the  year  left  them  only  short  days,  and  of¬ 
ten  on  those  days  only  brief  intervals,  be¬ 
tween  the  storms  of  sleet  and  snow’,  that 
could  be  so  employed.  Nearly  all  were 
suffering  from  fevers,  and  coughs,  and 
general  sickness,  brought  on  by  long  ex¬ 
posure  t^o  unwonted  hardships.  As  the 
cold  increased,  disease  strengthened,  and 
deaths  became  frequent.  The  compara¬ 
tively  healthy  were  little  able  to  bestow  the 
required  attention  on  the  sick,  and  every 
funeral  was  as  if  the  dying  had  been  called 
to  the  burying  of  the  dead.  At  one  season 
there  was*  not  more  than  seven  persons  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  such  offices.  Among 
those  who  were  the  earliest  cut  off,  was  a 
son  of  Carver,  the  governor.  His  own 
sickness  and  death  soon  followed,  and  then 
his  affectionate  wife  sunk  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave.  Carver  was  a  man  of  a  noble 
and  generous  nature.  He  had  sold  consid¬ 
erable  estates,  and  had  assigned  the  whole 
value  to  the  benefit  of  his  companions.  In 
all  their  trouble,  no  man  descended  more 
readily  to  the  humblest  service  in  behalf 
of  the  meanest.  The  mourning  colonists 
buried  him  with  such  military  honors  as 


they  could  command,  discharging  several 
volleys  of  musketry  over  his  grave.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  the  subsequent  historian  of 
the  colony,  was  chosen  his  successor.  But 
in  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter,  of 
the  hundred  and  one  settlers,  fifty  were 
removed  by  death ! 

In  March,  the  cold  abated,  the  wind 
came  from  the  south,  and  ‘  the  birds  sung 
pleasantly  in  the  woods.’  The  Mayflower 
now  left  the  harbor,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  after  so  many  had  fallen  victims 
to  exposure  and  climate,  the  remainder  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  want.  In  the 
autumn  new  emigrants  arrived.  They 
came  without  provision.  The  pilgrim  fam¬ 
ilies  could  not  see  them  die  of  hunger,  and 
during  six  months  they  all  subsisted  on  half 
allowance  only.  ‘  I  have  seen  men  .‘-tag¬ 
ger,  says  Winslow,  ‘  by  reason  of  faintness 
for  want  of  food.’  At  one  juncture,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  their  doom  that  famine  should 
destroy  them.  They  were  saved  by  the 
compassion  of  fishermen,  whom  foul  wea¬ 
ther  had  driven  to  their  coast.  Nor  did 
these  things  soon  end.  Even  in  the  third 
year  of  their  settlement,  their  provisions 
were  so  far  spent,  that,  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  ‘  they  knew  not  at  night  wliere  to 
find  a  bit  in  the  morning.’  It  is  said,  that 
in  the  spring  of  10^3,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  last  pint  of  corn.  That  precious 
pittance,  we  are  told,  was  parched,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  equally  among  them,  and  y  ielded 
them  five  giains  apiece.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  they  had  no  corn  whatever,  dur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  three  or  four  months. 
When  some  of  their  old  friends  from  Ley¬ 
den  arrived  to  join  them,  a  piece  of  fish, 
with  a  cup  of  spring-water,  but  without 
bread,  was  the  best  supply  to  which  they 
could  bid  them  welcome.  Yet  their  heart 
drooped  not.  The  God  who  had  tried 
them  would  not  forsake  them.  Such  was 
their  faith,  and  such  has  become  their  his¬ 
tory. 

One  cause  of  this  protracted  suffering 
was  the  common  property  system,  on  w  hich 
the  settlement  had  been  founded.  Even 
in  a  colony  of  pilgrims,  such  a  merging  of 
the  individual  in  the  general  interest  was 
found  to  be  too  large  a  demand  on  the  self- 
denial  of  human  nature. 

Religion  and  philosophy  may  dream  of 
communities  as  prospering  on  such  a 
basis,  but  it  will  be  all  a  dream.  Amidst 
the  extreme  privations  of  the  spring  of 
1623,  it  was  resolved  that  this  policy  should 
be  abandoned.  Each  family  was  in  future 
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to  possess  its  own  piece  of  land,  and  to  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  days  afterwards, 
reap  the  fruit  of  its  own  toil.  Contentment  Sarnoset  revisited  the  colony,  bringing 
and  general  activity  were  the  result.  Even  along  with  him  several  of  his  coutrymen. 
won»en  and  children  went  into  the  work  of  The  chief  of  this  company  wore  a  wildcat- 
the  field,  and  before  many  more  springs  skin  on  his  arm,  as  the  badge  of  his  superi- 
had  passed,  the  corn  raised  in  the  neigh-  ority ;  the  rest  were  partially  clothed  in 
borliood  of  New  Plymouth  became  an  im-  deer-skins,  but  Sarnoset  was  naked  with  the 
portant  article  of  traffic.  exception  of  a  garment  of  leather  worn 

Happily,  the  danger  of  the  colonists  about  his  waist.  Their  hair  was  short  in 
from  the  Indians  in  those  early  days  was  front,  but  hung  at  great  length  down  their 
not  considerable.  Had  they  proceeded,  backs.  They  are  described  as  being  tall, 
according  to  their  original  intention,  to  well-formed  men  of  a  gipsy  color  in  com- 
the  Hudson  River,  the  tribes  in  possession  plexion.  The  colonists  feasted  their  visit- 
of  those  parts  were  so  powerful  as  to  leave  ors,  and  their  visitors  in  return  amused 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  fate  of  so  fee-  them  with  some  Indian  dances;  and,  on 
ble  a  company  would  have  been  to  perish  taking  their  leave,  promised  to  bring  M as¬ 
hy  the  weapons  of  the  natives.  But  in  the  sasoiet,  their  king,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
neighborhood  of  New  Plymouth,  the  tribe  his  new  neighbors,  very  soon, 
which  had  for  some  timepeopledthat  district  On  the  22nd  of  March,  Massasoiet,  with 
had  been  of  late  almost  wholly  swept  away  his  brother  and  about  sixty  of  his  people, 
by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox^an  apt  illus-  came  to  New  Plymouth.  They  came  with- 
tration  of  that  freedom  from  disease  which  out  arms.  Captain  Standish  received  them 
some  romantic  speculators  on  the  history  of  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers,  and  then 
society  are  disposed  to  reckon  among  the  conducted  the  king  to  the  seat  of  state  pro- 
many  felicities  of  savage  life.  Is  it  not  vided  for  him,  which  consisted  of  three  or 
strange  that  these  sentimental  votaries  of  four  cushions  piled  upon  a  green  rug.  The 
primitive  barbarism  are  never  seen  making  person  of  Massasoiet  was  tall  and  well-pro- 
any  attempt  towards  returning  to  the  state  portioned,  his  countenance  was  grave  and 
to  which  they  do  such  worship?  They  thoughtful,  and  his  words  were  few.  Al- 
load  our  civilization  with  every  sort  of  most  the  only  ornament  which  distinguish- 
abuse,  and  still  they  cling  to  it — cling  to  ed  him  from  his  attendants  was  a  chain  of 
it,  in  all  its  forms,  with  a  tenacity  infe-  fish-bones,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck, 
rior  only  to  that  with  which  they  cling  to  His  face  was  painted  of  a  red  color,  and  on 
life.  It  would  be  amusing  were  some  of  this  state  occasion  both  his  face  and  his 
these  amiable  personages  for  once  to  be-  head  were  washed  over  with  oil.  The  gov- 
come  consistent;  but,  unfortunately,  there  ernor  entered  the  apartment,  preceded  by 
is  little  prospect  of  such  a  consummation  persons  who  marched  to  the  sound  of  the 
-^this,  however,  by  the  way.  Some  small  drum  and  trumpet.  Massasoiet  rose  and 
groups  of  Indians  hovered  at  intervals  in  kissed  his  excellency,  and  the  governor  and 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Plymouth  from  king  then  sat  doA-n  together.  The  result 
the  lime  when  the  pilgrims  took  up  their  of  this  interview  w'as  a  treaty  of  amity  be- 
abode  in  it ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  I6lh  tween  the  colonists  and  the  natives,  Massa- 
of  March,  about  three  months  after  their  soiet  ceding  to  the  pilgrims  the  possession  of 
landing,  that  the  first  conference  took  place  the  spot  on  which  they  dwelt  and  much  of 
between  the  strangers  and  a  native.  On  the  adjoining  territory,  and  becoming  him- 
that  day,  an  Indian,  who  had  learned  a  lit-  self  a  subject  of  their  ‘  sovereign  lord  King 
tie  English  from  some  English  fishermen,  James.’ 

entered  the  town  ;  his  bow  and  arrows  These  negotiations  were  much  facilitated 
were  in  his  hand,  but  his  manner,  while  by  the  services  of  an  Indian  named  Squanto, 
erect  and  self-possessed,  was  peaceful.  He  Squanto  had  been  taken  captive  by  the 
exclaimed,  and  repeated  the  exclamation —  Spaniards,  but  making  his  escape  to  Eng- 
‘  Welcome,  English!’  The  name  of  this  land,  and  having  been  kindly  treated  by  the 
man  was  Sarnoset;  the  country  of  his  tribe  English  master  into  whose  hands  he  had 
extended  to  about  five  days’  journey  dis-  fallen,  this  rude  son  of  the  wilderness  mani- 
tant.  fested  his  gratitude  in  his  disposition  to 

The  settlers  showed  their  best  hospital-  think  well  of  all  Englishmen.  He  had  act- 
ity  to  the  visitor,  and  obtained  from  him  ed  as  interpreter  between  Massasoiet  and  the 
information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  governor,  in  their  conference;  and  when 
country,  and  the  number  and  condition  the  king  returned,  the  interpreter  remained 
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with  the  new-comers,  and  rendered  them,  in 
many  respects  important  service. 

In  the  following  July,  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  the  settlers  to  the  residence  of 
Massasoiet,  and  Squanto  was  again  called 
to  the  office  of  interpreter.  In  the  country 
through  which  this  embassy  passed  they 
saw  many  corn-fields  and  considerable  pas¬ 
ture  land,  but  the  late  pestilence  appeared 
to  have  left  every  place  without  inhabitants. 
The  subjects  of  Massasoiet,  who  came  to 
meet  the  ambassadors,  showed  the  friends 
of  their  monarch  no  little  kindness — supply¬ 
ing  them  with  the  best  provisions,  bearing 
their  persons  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
rivers,  and  carrying  their  luggage  many 
miles  under  the  scorching  heat  of  a  midsum¬ 
mer  sun.  When  introduced  to  the  king, 
the  Englishmen  presented  his  majesty  with 
a  red  cotton  coat,  trimmed  with  lace,  which 
the  monarch  received  with  manifest  tokens 
of  pleasure,  and  in  return  carried  out  his 
utmost  notions  of  courtesy  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  visitors.  Mr.  Winslow’,  the 
chief  man  of  the  embassy  was  lodged  in 
the  royal  bed.  That  luxury,  however,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  few’  planks  only,  raised  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground.  The  king  and  his 
queen  slept  at  one  end,  under  a  thin  cover 
of  matting,  and  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe  had  their  place  at  the 
other  end.  As  the  bed  accommodation 
was  indifferent  so  was  it  with  the  board; 
and  if  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Massasoiet  was  shorter  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  plea  of  hunger  is 
said  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  has¬ 
tening  their  departure. 

But  the  object  of  the  mission  was  accom¬ 
plished  ;  the  treaty  of  March  was  confirm¬ 
ed  ;  the  friendly  disposition  of  Massasoiet 
and  his  people  towards  their  new  allies  was 
strengthened;  and  the  latter  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inspecting  the  country,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  and  resources  of  the  aborigines,  with¬ 
out  exposing  themselves  to  danger,  or  call¬ 
ing  forth  suspicion.  Squanto,  the  learned 
person  who  acted  as  interlocutor  on  these 
diplomatic  occasions,  with  all  his  good 
qualities,  had  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
knave  in  him.  He  more  than  once  gave 
evidence  that  the  morality  which  trusts  to 
the  end  to  sanctify  the  means,  is  an  obliquity 
of  the  human  conscience  which  must  be  trac¬ 
ed  to  causes  much  more  remote^than  the  con¬ 
ventionalisms  of  particular  churches,  or  of 
particular  schools  of  philosophy.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  being  desirous  of  frustrating  a  com¬ 
bination  amongst  the  neighboring  tribes 


against  the  people  of  New  Plymouth,  this 
man  w’ho  had  seen  the  world,  gravely  assur¬ 
ed  the  belligerents,  that  should  they  attack 
the  English,  they  would  find  that  among  the 
extraordinary  powers  possessed  by  that 
people,  was  the  power  of  corking  up  the 
plague,  or  of  sending  it  abroad  at  plea¬ 
sure.  He  admonished  them  that  several  of 
the  barrels  in  the  storehouse  of  the  colony 
were  assuredly  filled  with  the  small-pox ; 
and  that  were  the  strangers  to  loose  the  bung 
of  one  of  those  fatal  vessels,  in  any  district, 
all  the  people  w’ould  certainly  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  that  pestilence.  Squanto, 
however,  in  common  with  all  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  this  sort  of  wisdom, 
w’as  in  the  end  too  w'ise  to  be  prosperous. 
He  died  some  years  afterwards,  but  not  un¬ 
til  he  had  fallen  from  the  responsible  office 
of  state  interpreter,  in  consequence  of 
being  often  detected  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  pow’ers  of  invention,  and  his  fancy  for 
being  thought  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  on 
occasions  w  hich  furnished  less  excuse  than 
the  one  above  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  summer,  the 
English  furnished  all  necessary  evidence 
to  the  natives  of  their  being  prepared  for 
war,  though  desirous  of  peace ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  by  those  timely 
displays  of  friendliness  and  courage,  that 
by  the  month  of  September  in  that  year 
nine  Indian  chiefs  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colony,  and  subscribed  themselves 
as  subjects  of  King  James.  Canonicus,  a 
chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  late  pestilence,  was  inclined 
to  pursue  a  different  policy.  As  his  man¬ 
ner  of  declaring  war,  he  sent  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  at  New  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake.  Brad¬ 
ford  removed  the  arrows,  stuffed  the  skin 
with  bullets  and  gunpowder,  and  sent  it 
back  thus  charged  to  the  enemy.  Canon¬ 
icus  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  men  who 
could  command  such  terrible  means  of 
destruction.  He  sent  no  more  war  mes¬ 
sages. 

It  was  before  the  close  of  their  first  year, 
also,  that  the  pilgrims  boldly  explored  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  regretted  much 
that  their  way  had  not  been  directed  thith¬ 
er,  rather  than  to  the  spot  they  had  chos¬ 
en,  but  it  w  as  now  too  late  to  think  of  re¬ 
moval.  In  the  following  year,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  other  parties  to  found  a  colo¬ 
ny  in  that  quarter.  No  great  principle  in¬ 
fluenced  those  parties.  The  desire  of  gain, 
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or  the  pure  love  of  adventure,  made  them 
emigrants.  They  had  imacjined  that  the 
colony  at  New  Plymouth  would  soon  be¬ 
come  a  thriving  settlement,  especially  by 
means  of  its  traffic  in  furs,  and  they  were 
eager  to  enter  into  a  division  of  the  spoil. 
With  this  view  they  instituted  the  colony 
of  New  Weymouth,  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Boston  harbor  ;  and  as  they  commenced 
under  much  belter  auspices  than  their 
countrymen  in  the  older  settlement,  and 
were  not  burdened — as  they  frequently 
boasted — with  women  and  children,  they 
commenced  with  the  full  expectation  of 
soon  outstripping  their  neighbors  in  the 
race  of  power-getting  and  money-getting. 
But  in  the  language  of  those  less  ostenta¬ 
tious  neighbors,  these  enterprising  gentle¬ 
men  lived  much  too  fast  for  persons  in  their 
circumstances;  audit  is  certain,  that  in 
place  of  making  the  progress  on  which 
they  had  calculated  with  so  much  confi¬ 
dence,  they  sunk  within  one  short  year  to 
such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  they  w’ere 
indebted  to  the  compassion  of  the  Indians 
for  means  wherewith  to  subsist,  and  to 
their  contempt  for  permission  to  live.  It 
is  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  people  at 
New  Plymouth  that  they  received  these 
men,  as  sent  out  to  establish  this  rival  colo¬ 
ny,  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ;  that  they 
showed  them  great  hospitality  w'hen  that 
could  not  be  done  without  great  sacrifice; 
that  they  assisted  them  to  commence  their 
settlement,  and  when  they  were  reduced 
to  their  lowest  state,  interposed,  at  great 
hazard  to  their  own  interests,  to  save  the 
remnant  remaining  from  destruction,  re¬ 
ceiving  some  to  their  own  home,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  t)thers  with  the  means  of  returning 
to  England.  Men  who  are  childless  and 
alone  are  not  always  the  men  to  do  great 
things — the  scale  often  turns  on  the  other 
side.  The  family  man  may  have  his  mo¬ 
tives  to  caution,  but  how  mary  other  mo¬ 
tives  has  he — motives  to  self-government, 
endurance,  effort — of  which  the  solitary 
man  has  no  knowledge  ? 

Robinson  and  the  church  at  Leyden 
were  in  constant  communication  w-ith  their 
brethren,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  joining 
them.  But  the  company  of  merchant  ad¬ 
venturers  at  Plymouth  threw  constant  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  Wtiy  of  their  departure. 
Those  thrifty  gentlemen  were  much  more 
disposed  to  favor  the  colony  at  New  Wey¬ 
mouth,  which  they  hoped  to  preserve  from 
Puritanism  or  Congregationalism,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  in  a  dutiful  relation  to  the  established 
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church  of  the  mother  country.  Delay 
froni  this  cause  was  protracted  until  1626. 

In  that  year  Robinson  died.  The  family 
of  that  estimable  man,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  church,  succeeded  at  length  in  join¬ 
ing  their  brethren  at  New  Plymouth. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  people  of  that 
settlement  purchased  an  exemption  from 
all  further  control  on  the  part  of  the  char¬ 
tered  company  in  England.  Friendly  and 
prosperous  colonies  rose  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tances  .on  either  side  of  them  ;  and  before 
the  oldest  of  the  pilgrims  was  removed  by 
death,  it  became  manifest  that  the  small 
company  which  left  England  in  the  May- 
flow'er  had  been  the  means  of  founding 
a  new  empire  in  the  New  World — an  em¬ 
pire  not  only  additional  to  all  that  had  gone 
before,  but  different  in  its  spirit,  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  its  religion,  from  all  that  had 
hitherto  obtained  a  place  in  history. 

While  many  of  the  exiled  independents 
removed  from  Holland  to  New  England, 
many  remained  in  the  former  country  in 
hope  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home 
might  become  such  as  to  allow  of  their  re¬ 
turn.  It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  their 
ashes  might  still  be  laid  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  something  might  still  be 
done  by  them  towards  the  enlightenment, 
the  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  their  na¬ 
tive  country.  These  hopes  were  not  in¬ 
dulged  in  vain.  In  1642,  just  about  tw-o 
centuries  since,  the  change  came  which 
had  been  so  devoutly  w  ished,  and  from  that 
time  Independency  has  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  of  Christianity  professed 
in  this  country.  But  what  has  been  its 
history  ? — what  is  its  present  condition  ? — 
during  the  times  of  the  civil  w'ar  and  the 
commonwealth,  the  sagacity  and  energy  al¬ 
lied  with  that  system  were  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  it — but  what  has  it  done  since? 
We  admit  that  almost  every  thing  around  it 
has  been  uncongenial.  Itsgrealest  foes, how¬ 
ever,  have  been  from  within.  It  has  too  often 
fainted  in  the  face  of  rebuke — it  has  not  al¬ 
ways  folded  its  vesture  about  it,  and  fronted 
the  storm  as  it  should  have  done — it  has  been 
wanting,  too,  we  think,  in  some  graver 
matters.  Indeed,  inall  the  points  in  which 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  strong,  modern 
independency  has  shown  itself  weak. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  devout  men  who  found  their 
home  at  New  Plymouth,  than  the  clearne.s8 
with  which  they  apprehended  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles,  and  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  them.  It  was  that 
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they  might  save  those  principles  from  again 
falling  into  oblivion  that  they  had  become 
exiles,  and  that,  having  become  exiles, 
they  still  committed  themselves  to  the  per¬ 
ils,  and  hardships,  and  griefs,  of  becoming 
colonists — colonists  in  one  of  the  most 
distant  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
known  world.  Men  who  hold  principle 
with  a  grasp  of  this  order,  always  hold  it 
to  some  purpose.  The  truth  thus  embraced, 
is  truth  that  may  not  die. 

Then  there  were  the  children  of  these 
people.  The  good  most  valued  by  the  pa¬ 
rents,  it  was  natural  they  should  be  most 
concerned  to  bequeath  to  their  offspring. 
Every  father  in  the  memorable  forty-one 
who  embarked  in  the  Mayflower  was  as 
the  father  of  Hannibal — the  war  against 
error  being  committed  as  a  legacy  to  his 
children.  It  was  the  fact,  that  some  of 
these  were  seen  falling  from  their  stead¬ 
fastness  by  reason  of  their  connection 
with  strangers,  and  the  hope  that  such 
danger  would  be  effectually  precluded  by 
such  removal,  that  prompted  the  heads  of 
the  pilgrim  families  to  their  memorable  ex¬ 
pedition  westward. 

But  these  plain,  thoughtful  men  looked 
not  to  their  immediate  children  only  ;  they 
looked  to  a  distant  posterity,  to  the  future 
church  of  God — the  future  generations  of 
mankind.  There  was  magnanimity  in 
them,  largeness  of  thought  and  largeness  of 
feeling.  In  their  instance,  professions  of 
this  nature  were  not  so  much  mere  senti¬ 
mentality — not  a  selfish  vanity  taking  the 
guise  of  better  affection.  Their  conduct 
tow  ards  tlie  settlers  of  New  Weymouth  is 
evidence  that  they  were  men  superior  to 
littleness  of  soul — men  of  exalted  and  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments.  They  lived  not  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  their  study  that  their  path 
might  be  that  of  benefactors  to  the  living 
and  to  the  unborn. 

But  strong  as  was  the  attachment  of  these 
confessors  to  that  order  in  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  worship  which  they  were  so  care¬ 
ful  to  observe,  all  principle  of  that  nature 
was  viewed  as  subordinate  to  piety,  and 
was  valued  in  proportion  to  its  supposed 
conduciveness  to  piety.  What  feeling,  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  a  most  conscientious  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  Invisible,  could  have  led  these 
people  to  expose  themselves  to  so  much 
suffering,  or  could  have  sustained  them 
under  the  pressure  of  that  suffering  1  In 
all  their  ways  they  sought  a  higher  guid¬ 
ance  th^n  that  of  mortals.  The  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  went  before  every  step 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  22 


of  moment  in  their  history.  Their  first 
act  on  touching  the  soil  of  the  New  World, 
was  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  e.xercise 
of  their  spiritual  priesthood  before  God  ; 
and  when  exploring  the  winter  shores  of 
that  region,  you  see  them  employed  hours 
before  day  in  presenting  thanksgiving  and 
supplication  to  their  Maker.  They  believ¬ 
ed  in  God;  they  were  assured  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  ;  they  confided  in  him  with  the  fear 
and  the  affection  of  children.  The  ele¬ 
ments  were  of  him — men  were  of  him— 
and  could  do  no  more  than  his  bidding. 
They  loved  their  polity  because  it  aided 
their  piety.  In  their  case  it  w'as  not  a 
barren  framework,  thrust  into  the  place  of 
piety.  It  was  valued  because  it  gave  them 
a  real  Christian  fellowship,  and  because  in 
so  doing  it  strengthened  their  Christian- 

ity- 

I  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  strength  of 
their  adhesion  to  their  principles,  as  Con- 
gregationalists,  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  catholicity  of  their  spirit  towards 
devout  men  of  all  other  communions. 
‘  Their  residence  in  Holland,’  it  is  said, 
*  had  made  them  acquainted  with  various 
forms  of  Christianity  ;  a  wide  experience 
had  emancipated  them  from  bigotry,  and 
they  were  {[never  betrayed  into  the  exces¬ 
ses  of  religious  persecution.’  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Bancroft,  whose  work  on  this 
interesting  department  of  modern  history 
is  the  most  authentic  and  able  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  But  this  result,  so  little  to  have 
been  expected  in  those  times,  may  be  trac¬ 
ed  to  the  personal  character  of  Robinson, 
fully  as  much  as  to  residence  in  Holland. 
In  respect  to  certain  great  principles, 
that  excellent  man  concluded  that  he  had 
arrived  at  certainty ;  but  in  many  things, 
as  we  have  seen  from  his  own  language, 
he  supposed  that  both  himself  and  others 
were  still  in  need  of  further  light.  In¬ 
dependency  in  his  hands  w’as  fixed  in 
regard  to  its  great  principles,  but  was  left 
to  a  candid  latitude  in  respect  to  lesser 
things.  Hence,  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
some  time  governor  of  New  Plymouth, 
speaks  of  the  rule  of  this  first  proper  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  respect  to  commun¬ 
ion  in  the  following  terms  : — ‘  It  is  true  we 
profess  and  desire  to  practice  a  separation 
from  the  world  and  the  works  of  it,  and 
are  willing  to  discern  an  appearance  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  all  we  admit  to  church 
fellowship.  But  we  do  not  renounce  all 
other  churches ;  nay,  if  any  joining  tons 
formerly  at  Leyden,  or  here  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  have,  witli  the  confession  of  their  | 
faith,  held  forth  the  duty  of  an  entire  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  Church  of  England,  I  have' 
divers  times  heard  either  Mr.  Robinson  | 
our  pastor,  or  Mr.  Brewster  our  elder,  stop  i 
them  forthwith,  showing  that  we  required  | 
no  such  thing  at  their  hands,  but  only  to , 
hold  forth  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  holiness^ 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  submission  to  j 
every  ordinance  and  appointment  of  God.’  i 
Such,  then,  were  the  elements  of  char- 1 
aoter  most  observable  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  ^ 
Do  modern  Independents  possess  them  ?  j 
In  many  they  may  no  doubt  be  seen — seen  ! 
in  a  degree  marking  a  true  spiritual  lin-j 
cage.  But  too  commonly  we  see  the  ob-  i 
scure  in  knowledge  in  place  of  clearness, 
and  the  cold  in  feeling  in  place  of  ardor; 
or  else  the  substitution  of  a  zeal  for  polity 
in  the  place  of  a  zeal  for  piety,  allied  too 
often  with  an  intolerance  of  temper,  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  which  belong  to  the  devout  of 
every  communion,  and  leading  not  only  to 
onesidedness  and  misconception,  but  to  an 
indulgence  in  misrepresentation,  invective, 
and  personalities,  little  consistent  with  loud 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  general  freedom.  We  know  that  early 
Independency  had  its  faults  of  this  nature  in 
other  connections ;  but  Robinson  of  Ley¬ 
den  and  the  men  whose  character  he 
moulded  were  nobly  free  from  them.  We 
venture  to  say  that  if  modern  Independents 
would  be  the  powerful  body  in  this  country 
which  two  centuries  should  have  made 
them,  it  must  be  by  a  more  general  return 
to  that  model  of  temper  and  action  which 
is  before  them  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Their  wisdom  will  be  found  in 
looking  thus  to  the  standard  they  should 
follow,  much  more  than  to  those  wrongs 
and  provocations — a  plentiful  crop,  no 
doubt — which  naturally  dispose  them  to 
indulge  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  Temp¬ 
tation  comes  to  all,  but  while  some  men 
fall  into  the  snare,  others  know  how  to  turn 
it  to  advantage. 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 

Hong  Kong,  JVof.  15,  1844. 
Before  leaving  FiOgland,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Loudon,  requested  me  to  collect  some  in¬ 
formation  for  him  upon  the  manners  and 


customs  of  the  Chinese  in  the  interment 
of  their  dead,  as  he  was  then  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  building  and  planting  of  ceme¬ 
teries  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  view  to  the  discontinuance  of  inter¬ 
ments  in  the  centre  of  large  towns.  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Loudon  himself  has  paid  the 
debt  of  nature;  and  those  memoranda 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  made,  are 
now  at  your  service. 

In  the  south  of  China,  the  natives  form 
no  regular  cemeteries  or  churchyards,  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  but  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
are  scattered  all  over  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
generally  in  most  pleasant  situations.  The 
more  wealthy  generally  convey  their  dead  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  employ  a  kind 
of  fortune-teller,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out 
the  most  proper  resting-place.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  goes  with  the  corpse  to  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  of  course  pretends  to  be  very 
wise  in  the  selection  of  the  spot,  as  well  as 
the  choice  of  the  soil  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  are  to  mingle  in  after  years ;  and, 
upon  trial,  should  the  particular  earth  ap¬ 
pear  unsuitable,  he  immediately  orders  the 
procession  off  to  some  other  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  expects  to  be  more 
successful  in  the  choice  of  soil.  1  believe 
many  of  the  Chinese  have  all  these  points 
settled  before  they  die;  for  one  day,  when 
one  of  our  principal  merchants  in  China 
w’ent  to  call  on  old  Ilowqua,  the  late 
Hong  merchant  at  Canton,  a  tray  was 
brought  in,  with  several  kinds  of  earth  upon 
it,  which  the  old  man  examined  with  great 
care,  and  then  fixed  on  one  to  accompany 
his  remains  in  the  grave.  A  particular  kind 
of  situation  on  the  hill  side  is  also  consid¬ 
ered  of  great  importance.  A  view  of  a 
beautiful  bay  or  lake,  or  perhaps  what  is 
better,  a  winding  stream,  which  in  its 
j  course  passes  and  almost  returns  again  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
I  made,  is  considered  as  a  most  eligible  situ¬ 
ation,  and  always  chosen  vvhen  it  can  be 
found.  The  director  of  the  ceremonies 
above  alluded  to,  with  a  compass  in  his 
hand,  settles  the  direction  in  which  the 
body  is  to  lie,  which  is  another  point  of 
great  importance.  An  intelligent  Chinese, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  informed  me, 
that  this  individual  is  often  very  eloquent 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  future  happiness 
of  those  who  obey  his  directions ;  he  in¬ 
forms  them,  that  they  or  their  children,  or 
some  one  in  whom  they  are  much  inter¬ 
ested,  will  enjoy  riches  and  honors  in  after 
life,  as  a  reward  for  the  attention  and  re- 
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sped  they  have  paid  to  the  remains  of  tlieir 
fathers ;  that  as  the  stream  which  they  then 
behold  when  standing  around  their  father’s 
grave  flows  and  returns  again  in  its  wind¬ 
ings,  so  shall  honors,  and  riches,  and  every 
thing  which  they  can  desire,  flow  into  their 
possession.  These  fellows  are  generally 
great  rogues,  and  play  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
after  interment  has  taken  place  for  some 
time,  they  call  upon  the  relatives,  and  in¬ 
form  them,  that  for  some  cause,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  remove  and  re-inter  the 
body.  Should  the  relations  object  to  this, 
the  answer  is,  “  Very  well,  I  don’t  care  ; 
but  your  children  and  relations  will  also  be 
regardless  of  you  when  you  die,  and  you 
will  be  miserable  in  your  graves.”  The 
feelings  of  the  poor  deluded  Chinese  are 
thus  wrought  upon,  and  a  further  sum  of 
money  is  extracted  in  the  finding  of  a  more 
suitable  grave  for  the  relative  in  question. 

In  my  travels  in  the  south  of  China,  I 
often  came  upon  graves  in  the  most  retired 
places  amongst  the  hills :  they  were  all  less 
or  more  of  the  same  form,  namely,  a  half 
circle  cut  out  of  the  hill  side,  having  the 
body  interred  behind  it.  Sometimes,  In¬ 
deed  generally,  there  were  several  of  these 
half-circles  with  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
front  of  the  grave ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the 
more  wealthy,  the  semi-circles  were  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  on  rather  a  more 
extensive  scale.  In  the  centre  of  the 
semi-circle,  and  of  course  close  to  the  body, 
the  grave-stone  is  placed  with  its  inscription. 
M.  Callery,  who  is  an  excellent  Chinese 
scholar,  informed  me  that  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  of  the  most  simple  kind,  merely 
stating  the  name  of  the  deceased,  that  he 
died  in  such  a  dynasty,  in  such  a  year. 
This  is  the  plain  and  unflattering  tale  which 
the  Chinese  tombstone  tells,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  flattering  on  tombstones  in 
Europe.  '  In  some  instances — I  cannot  tell 
if  in  all, — after  the  body  has  decayed,  the 
bones  are  dug  up,  and  carefully  put  into 
earthenware  cans,  and  placed  on  the  hill 
side  above  ground.  These,  as  well  as  the 
graves,  are  visited  at  stated  times  by  the 
relatives;  they  go  first  to  the  patriarch,  or 
father  of  the  tribe,  and  then  to  the  others  in 
rotation  ;  there  they  perform  their  devotions, 
offer  incense,  and  dine  together  after  the 
ceremonies  are  over. 

Near  Amoy,  which  is  a  very  populous 
place,  the  scattered  mode  of  interring  the 
dead  has  been  departed  from,  and  perhaps 


necessarily,  from  its  immense  population  : 
in  the  country,  however,  near  that  place, 

I  often  found  tombs  in  retired  and  inacces¬ 
sible  parts  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  southern  provinces;  but  these  w’ere 
certainly  the  property  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants. 

As  the  traveller  proceeds  northward,  the 
circular  form  of  constructing  the  tombs  is 

o 

less  common,  and  they  become  more  varied 
in  their  appearance.  In  Chusan,  Ningpo, 
and  various  other  places  in  that  district,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  coffins  are  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  merely 
thatched  over  with  straw.  You  meet  these 
coffins  in  all  sorts  of  places,  on  the  sides  of 
the  public  highway,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  canals,  in  woods  and  other  retir¬ 
ed  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the 
thatch  is  completely  off,  the  wood  rotten, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Chinamen  of  former 
days  exposed  to  view.  On  one  hill  side  on 
the  island  of  Chusan,  sculls  and  bones  of 
different  kinds  are  lying  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  more  than  once,  when  wandering 
through  the  long  brushwood,  I  have  found 
myself  with  my  legs  through  the  lid  of  a  cof¬ 
fin  amongst  the  bones  of  a  poor  Chinaman, 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  circumstance.  1 

The  wealthy  in  these  districts  I  believe, 
generally  bury  their  dead,  and  some  of  them 
build  very  chaste  and  beautiful  tombs. 
There  are  three  or  four  very  fine  ones  in 
the  island  of  Chusan,  where  the  paving  in 
front  of  the  mound  which  contains  the 
body  is  really  beautiful,  and  the  carving 
elaborate  and  superb,  the  whole  of  the  stone 
work  being  square,  instead  of  circular  as  in 
the  tombs  in  the  south  of  China.  Here,  as 
at  home — and  I  believe  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  w'orld — the  Pine  tribe  are  great  favor¬ 
ites,  and  harmonize  well  with  the  last  rest¬ 
ing  places  of  the  dead.  The  Chinese  fre¬ 
quently  plant  them  in  half  circles  around 
their  tombs;  Photinia  scrrulata  is  often 
used  in  Chusan  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  Shanghae  district  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  visited  large  houses  which  seem  to  have 
been  built  by  the  rich  to  hold  their  bodies 
when  they  die.  In  these  houses  I  generally 
found  a  coffin  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms, 
and  an  altar,  with  all  the  trappings  of  idol¬ 
atry,  where  incense  on  high  days  is  burned 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  various 
other  ceremonies  are  gone  through  by  the 
relatives.  These  houses  are  generally  in  a 
pine  wood,  and  sometimes  the  body  is  bu¬ 
ried  out  of  doors,  the  altar  and  the  records 
only  being  kept  in  the  house,  where  a  Chi- 
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nese  with  his  family  is  always  placed  to 
look  after  them. 

But  the  most  curious  tomb  of  all,  was  one 
I  once  met  with  during  a  journey  in  the  in- 
terior,  near  the  town  of  Lun-kiang-foo.  It 
was  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  evident¬ 
ly  belonged  to  some  very  wealthy  or  impor¬ 
tant  personage  in  that  city.  From  the  base 
of  the  hill  to  where  the  tomb  was — which 
was  about  half  way  up — the  visitor  ascends 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  number  of  figures  carved  out  of 
stone  were  placed.  As  far  as  I  can  recol¬ 
lect,  the  following  was  the  order  in  which 
the  figures  were  placed ;  first  a  pair  of 
goats  or  sheep,  one  on  each  side,  second 
two  dogs,  third  two  cats,  fourth  two  horses 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  fifth  two  most  gi¬ 
gantic  priests,  the  whole  presenting  a  most 
strange  and  striking  picture  to  the  view. 

I  have  since  seen  another  or  two  of  the  same ' 
kind  near  Ningpoo,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

The  poor  as  w  ell  as  the  rich  often  keep 
their  dead  in  their  dw’elling  houses  for  a 
long  time  after  they  die  ;  I  should  imagine, 
from  the  numerous  coffins  which  I  met  with 
in  such  circumstances,  that  many  are  thus 
kept  for  years.  The  coffins  are  remarka¬ 
bly  thick  and  strong,  and  the  joints  care¬ 
fully  cemented,  in  order  to  prevent  any  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  from  being  emitted  during 
the  decay  of  the  body.  Much  of  this  respect 
which  is  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  deceased  relatives,  is  doubtless 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  sanctioned  and  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  customs  of  ages ; 
but  in  charity  we  must  suppose  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  springs  from  a  higher  and 
purer  source,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Chinese  periodically  visit  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers  to  worship  and  pay 
respect  to  their  memory,  they  indulge  in  the 
pleasing  reflection,  that  when  they  them¬ 
selves  are  no  more  their  graves  will  not  be 
neglected  and  forgotten — but  will  also  be 
visited  by  their  children  and  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  in  whose  hearts  and  affections  they 
w'ill  live  for  many,  many  years  after 
their  bodies  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

Yours,  &:c., 

R.  Fortune. 
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SCOTTISH  CLERICAL  AND  UNIVERSITY 
TESTS. 

From  the  E<]inburgh  Review. 

1.  A  Plea  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Scottish 
Universities.  By  John  Stuart  Black- 
lE,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  1843. 
t?.  Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Senatus  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow^  of  University 
and  King's  College^  and  of  Marischal 
College^  Aberdeen,  in  favor  of  the  Aboli^ 
tion  of  Religious  Tests  in  the  Universi- 
tics  of  Scotland.  1844. 

On  the  recent  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment,  a  number,  both  of  the 
Teachers  in  the  Parochial  Schools  and  of 
the  Professors  and  Office-bearers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  seceded  from  the  communion  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  former 
have  already  been  summarily  expelled  from 
their  offices,  and  a  vigorous  eflbrt  is  now 
making  by  the  Church  Courts  to  subject 
the  latter  to  similar  treatment.  Among 
others  who  seceded  is  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  An¬ 
drews.  This  distinguished  philosopher 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  Law,  have  essentially  chang¬ 
ed  the  constitution  of  the  Established 
Church,  considered  himself  bound  to  aban¬ 
don  its  communion.  For  entertaininir  this 
opinion,  and  acting  upon  it,  he  has  been 
considered  unworthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Principal  of  the  United  College — his  col¬ 
leagues  have  memorialized  the  government 
to  remove  him — and  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Andrews  have  taken  measures  with  a  view 
to  his  expulsion.  In  justification  of  this  at¬ 
tempt,  it  is  pleaded  that  the  law  requires 
every  Office-bearer  and  Teacher  in  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland  to 
conform  to  the  Established  Church;  and 
that  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare  both  of 
Religion  and  of  the  Establishment  impera¬ 
tively  demands  that  it  should  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
w'e  propose  examining  at  some  length  how 
far  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  reli¬ 
gious  tests  in  our  Universities  and  Colleges 
is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  either 
of  education  or  religion ;  but,  owing  to  the 
aspect  which  the  question  has  assumed  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the 
same  time,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  Courts 
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of  the  established  Church  and  the  Academ- 1 
ical  Institution  of  the  country. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of; 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Church  Judicatories  exercised  over  the 
Universities  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
would  be  alike  tedious  and  superfluous. 
The  most  strenous  advocate  of  clerical  su¬ 
premacy  w'ould  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  at¬ 
tempt  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Church 
by  a  reference  to  the  unsettled  period  of 
the  Protectorate ;  or  to  ground  its  powers 
on  statutes  which,  whatever  may  be  their  im¬ 
port,  have  been  long  ago  repealed.  When 
Presbyterianism  was  established  at  the  Re¬ 
volution,  its  adherents  manifested  a  natural 
anxiety  to  improve  their  victory,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  themselves  against  the  future  assaults 
of  their  fallen  adversaries.  And  as  care 
had  been  taken  during  the  brief  reign  of 
Episcopacy,  that  all  the  office-bearers  in  the 
Universities  and  Schools  should  *  submit 
to  and  own  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  archbishops  and  bishops;’*  so  now  it 
was  determined,  as  a  security  against  the 
danger  which  was  apprehended  from  the 
adherents  of  Prelacy,  that  they  should,  in 
their  turn,  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
seminaries  of  education ;  and  none  but 
sound  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  these  institutions.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1G93,  an  Act  was  passed  declar¬ 
ing,  that  no  persons  should  ‘  be  either  ad¬ 
mitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exer¬ 
cise’  of  any  office  in  the  Universities  or 
schools,  *  but  such  as  do  acknowledge  and 
profess  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  also  swear  and  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance.’  But  this  statute  confer¬ 
red  no  powers  on  the  Church,  nor  were  the 
clergy  recognised  in  any  way  as  the  parties 
who  were  empowered  to  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Act  explicitly  as- 
sertsit  to  be  ‘their  Majesties’  undoubted  right 
and  prerogative  to  name  visitors  for  the 
Universities  and  Schools ;’  and  appoints  a 
Commission  for  the  express  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  from  these  institutions  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  office-bearers  who  were  disaffected 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  or  State — in 
other  words,  all  who  were  Episcopalians  and 
Jacobites.  The  nomination  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  lay¬ 
men,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  respecting  any  powers  of  superintend¬ 
ence  or  control  possessed  by  the  Church, 
show  clearly  that  no  such  powers  were  re- 

*  Scots  Acts.  Folio  edit.  Vol.  viii.  p.  379. 


cognised  by  it  as  then  existing.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  three 
years  later,  while  the  commission  was  still 
in  operation, — subjecting  ‘  all  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  and  teachers  of  youth  in  schools,’  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery,  while  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  Universities 
and  Colleges.  The  powerof  superintendence 
over  schools,  as  well  as  academical  institu¬ 
tions,  had  always  been  the  undoubted  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Crown  ;  but  by  the  statute  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  control  of  these  inferior  sem¬ 
inaries  was  delegated  to  the  Presbyteries  ; 
while  the  silence  of  the  Legislature  respect¬ 
ing  Universities,  renders  it  evident  that  the 
superintendence  of  these  institutions  was 
reserved  for  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign. 
In  corroboration  of  this  view  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  fact,  that  only  three  days  later 
another  Act  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  .  Commission,  showing,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  both  the  continued  recognition  of  the 
rights  referred  to  in  the  Crown,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  up¬ 
on  the  Church  Courts. 

The  Act  of  IG90  rendered  subscription 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  imperative  on 
all  teachers  and  office-bearers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  ;  but  made  no  provision  respecting 
the  mode  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom, 
it  was  to  be  received.  This  was  provided 
for  by  the  famous  Statute  of  1707, — the 
latest  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  this  sub- 
ject,  which  declared  that  subscription  was 
to  be  given  before  *  the  respective  Presby¬ 
teries  of  the  bounds.’  The  Act  of  1707 
seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  At  all  events,  it  very  soon  became 
at  least  partially  obsolete.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  subscription  was  ever  required 
from  some  of  the  most  influential  office¬ 
bearers  in  the  Universities.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  office  of  Chancellor 
was  at  a  very  early  period  held  by  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church — the  members  of  which, 
more  than  those  of  any  other  communion, 
are  excluded  both  by  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law.*  The  religious  test  has  thus 
in  many  instances  been  either  tacitly  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  or  very  materially  modified. 

*  In  1724,  only  seventeen  years  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  oftlie  Act  of  Security,  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
an  Episcopalian,  was  unanimously  elected  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  and  at 
his  (trace’s  death  in  1744,  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  also  an  Episcopalian,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office  ;  so  little  was  the  regard  paid  even 
in  these  times  either  to  the  Act  of  Security,  or  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Union,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Professors  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Universities,  by  whom  no  declaration  of con¬ 
formity  to  the  Established  Church  was 
given,  and  from  whom  it  was  never  asked; 
and  not  a  few  whose  well  known  opinions 
would  have  rendered  such  a  declaration  an 
utter  mockery.  The  law  has  never  been 
strictly  observed  in  any  University,  and  has 
never,  since  its  enactment  in  1707,  been 
put  in  force  against  a  single  individual. 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  statute 
has  been  in  desuetude  for  nearly  a  centu¬ 
ry  ;  and  no  small  number  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  men  who  have  adorned  its  annals 
during  that  period,  must  have  been  exclud¬ 
ed  had  these  tests  been  enforced.  In  the 
Universities  of  Glasorow  and  Aberdeen, 
though  subscription  is  at  present  required 
from  Professors,  this  has  not  been  the  uniform 
practice.  In  both  institutions,  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  have  frequently  held 
the  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Rector,  with¬ 
out  being  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith;  and  in  the  former  they 
have  long  been  admitted  even  to  Professor- 
ships,  on  adhibiting  their  names  to  that  doc¬ 
ument.*  In  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
subscription  is  required  from  the  Profes¬ 
sors,  but  not  from  the  Chancellors,  though 
the  law  is  equally  applicable  to  both. 

‘  Thus  these  decrees 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead 

and  in  this  condition  they  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  had  they 
not  seemed  fitted  to  furnish  the  supporters 
of  the  Established  Church  with  a  weapon 
which  they  might  employ  with  effect  against 
the  recently  enlarged  body  of  Dissenters. 

This  revival  of  the  antiquated  claims  of 
the  Church  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
seats  of  learning,  is  attempted  to  be  borne  out 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Statutes  of  1699  and 
1707,  and  to  certain  Acts  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  171 1  and  in  1719;  in  which 
that  venerable  body  claim  a  general  power  of 

*  Three  of  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  have 
within  these  few  years  held  the  office  of  rector  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  tliough  all  three  are 
Episcopalians.  This  is  the  case  also  with  anuin* 
ber  of  the  most  eminent  both  of  the  late  and 
present  professors.  In  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  there  are  about  a  dozen  Nonconformists 
Altogether,  in  the  various  Universities,  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  upwards  of  twenty  office¬ 
bearers  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Established 
Church. 


superintendence  over  the  Universities  ;  and 
enjoin  the  subordinate  Church  Courts  to 
take  especial  notice  of  what  is  taught  in 
these  institutions,  and  to  observe  the  morals 
and  conversation  both  of  masters  and 
scholars.  With  regard  to  these  Acts  of 
Assembly,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  ;  they 
are  embodied  in  no  existing  Statute ;  and 
are  therefore  unwarranted  claims  to  the 
possession  of  powers  which  the  Church 
never  exercised  at  any  period  of  her  history 
— except  perhaps  during  the  brief  and 
I  stormy  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
efforts,  the  Church  Courts  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  Universities 
since  the  Revolution.  Even  though  these 
claims,  therefore,  were  as  well-founded  as 
they  are  the  reverse,  they  have  long  ago  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  Dating  even  from  the  Act 
of  Assembly  of  1719,  they  have  not  been 
exercised  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  and  must  consequent¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  having  been  long  in  desue¬ 
tude.  This  principle  is  explicitly  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  Report  of  the  University  Com¬ 
mission  of  1830,  where,  speaking  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
to ‘advise’  the  patrons  of  that  University 
in  the  election  of  Professors,  it  is  said,  that 
with  one  exception  not  favorable  to  the  re¬ 
newed  claim,  this  clause  in  the  charter  of 
the  University  has  been  wholly  inoperative, 
and,  according  to  the  established  principles 
of  Scotch  laip,  must  now  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  effectual.* 

The  claim  of  the  Church,  then,  to  these 
powers  and  privileges  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  acts  of  1690  and  of  1607.  The  latter, 
which  as  to  this  point  is  little  more  than  a 
recapitulation  of  the  former,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
enacts,  ‘That  in  all  time  coming,  no  pro¬ 
fessors,  principles,  regents,  masters,  or 
others  bearing  office  in  any  University, 
College,  or  School  within  this  kingdom,  be 
capable  or  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  government  in  manner  prescribed,  or 
to  be  prescribed,  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
as  also  that,  before  or  at  their  admissions, 
they  do  and  shall  acknowledge  and  profess, 
and  shall  subscribe  to  the  foresaid  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of  their 

*  Report  relative  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
I  burgh,  p.  7. 
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faith  ;  and  that  they  will  practice  and  con¬ 
form  themselves  to  the  worship  presently  in 
use  in  the  Church,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  government  and  discipline  thereof; 
and  never  endeavor,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same, 
and  that  before  the  respective  Presbyteries 
of  their  bounds.’ 

There  are  two  questions  which  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  Act  presents.  What 
powers  does  it  confer  on  the  Church  1  And 
what  obligations  does  it  lay  on  Professors  ? 
In  answer  to  the  first  we  remark — what  the 
most  cursory  view  of  the  statute  is  sufficient 
to  show — that  it  merely  constitutes  the 
members  of  Presbytery  the  statutory  func¬ 
tionaries  authorized  to  administer  the  legal 
test.  It  gives  them  no  power  of  superin¬ 
tendence  or  control  over  the  Universities. 
It  recognizes  in  them  no  right  of  examina¬ 
tion  or  trial  of  the  Professors,  either  before 
or  after  admission,  and  no  power  to  depose 
or  to  sue  for  deposition.  The  only  duty 
which  it  commits  to  their  charge,  is  to  see 
the  genuine  copy  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
subscribed  without  alteration.  Their  office 
is  in  every  respect  analagous  to  that  of  the 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  other  part  of  the  test,  the  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  committed.  Their 
powers  emanate  from  the  same  source, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  limitation.  In 
both  cases  the  duty  of  the  statutory  officers 
is  purely  ministerial.  It  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  administration  of  the  test  which  the 
law  enjoins,  and  ends  the  moment  that  act 
is  performed.* 

The  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Church  under  the  Act  of  Security,  has  been 
twice  tried  before  the  Supreme  Tribunals 
of  Scotland,  and  in  both  cases  with  the 
same  result.  The  first  of  these  trials  oc¬ 
curred  in  175G,  when  the  Rev.  William 
Brown  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  in  the  new  College  of  St. 
Andrews.  This  appointment  was  resisted 
both  by  the  University  and  the  Presbytery, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Brown  was  charged 
with  gross  immorality ;  and  they  resolved 
to  delay  his  induction  to  office  till  the 
charges  brought  against  him  should  be  fully 
investigated.  Mr.  Brown  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  vindication  of  his 
rights,  and  the  judges  decided  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  opponents  was  ‘  unwarrantable 

*  See  the  Faculty  Report  of  the  Case,  Blackiu 
V.  Marischal  Coll.,  Aberdeen. 


and  illegal,’  ordered  the  members  of  the 
University  to  admit  him  to  his  office,  and 
‘  loaded  them  personally  with  the  expense 
of  the  process.’  The  Presbytery,  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  which  they  presented  on  the  subject  to 
the  General  Assembly,  state  that  Mr. 
Brown’s  Counsel,  (his  Majesty’s  solicitor, 
Mr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Lord  Alemoor,)  ‘  a 
man  known  to  be  eminent  in  his  profession, 
not  only  asserts  that  the  Presbytery  have  no 
power  to  deliberate  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  minister  who,  as  a  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  is  to  be  a  member  of  Presbytery ; 
but  that  i/tcir  power  is  only  ministerial^  and 
that  on  no  account  they  are  to  refuse  him 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  formula, 
nor  can  they  on  any  account  impede  his 
admission  ;  but  that  the  judges,  by  ordain¬ 
ing  a  man  in  Mr.  Brown’s  circumstances 
to  be  forthwith  admitted,  and  finding  the 
deed  of  the  University  delaying  his  admis¬ 
sion  until  his  character  should  be  cleared, 
illegal  and  unwarrantable,  and  loading  them 
with  the  expense  of  process,  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  with  the  solicitor.’*  Now, 
since  the  Court  decided  that  the  powers  of 
the  Presbytery  were  limited  to  the  mere 
administration  of  the  legal  test,  even  in  the 
admission  to  office  of  a  theological  profes¬ 
sor,  w'ho  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  a  lay  professor. 

This  question  was  again  raised  in  1839, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Senatus  of  Marischal  College  made  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  exclude  Professor 
Blackie  from  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  accompanied  his 
subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  with 
a  public  declaration,  that  he  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  this  document  ‘  as  his  private  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  but  in  his  public  profes¬ 
sional  capacity,  and  in  reference  to  Univer¬ 
sity  offices  and  duties  merely ;  and  that  in 
law  a  non-theological  professor  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church.  He  signs  the  articles  as  articles 
of  peace  only.’  The  Judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  debated,  enters  largely,  in  a 
Note  annexed  to  his  Judgment,  into  the 
question  respecting  the  alleged  authority 
possessed  by  the  Church  Courts  over  the 
Universities.  ‘  In  the  argument  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,’  says  his  Lordship,  ‘  a  pretension  is 
urged  by  them,  that  they  have  some  right 

*  Representation  and  Petition  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  General  Assembly, 
1767. 
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of  control  and  superintendence  at  com¬ 
mon  law  over  the  conduct  and  religious 
opinions  of  all  professors  in  our  Universi¬ 
ties,  as  teachers  of  youth  in  these  schools 
But  the  Lord  Ordinary  conceives  that  claim 
to  be  quite  untenable.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Presbyteries  over  the  parochial  schools  is 
defined  both  by  statute  and  by  adjudged 
cases,  and  requires  no  confirmation ;  but 
this  has  never  been  extended  to  other 
teachers  of  youth,  and  still  less  to  our  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  Church  necessarily  has 
ample  control  over  the  theological  profes¬ 
sors,  who  must  be  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  before  they  can 
fill  any  of  the  chairs  of  theology.  But  it 
is  a  different  question  whether  the  Church 
have  any  control  over  the  literary  and 
scientific  professors  in  the  Colleges  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Lord  Ordinary  has  found  no 
authority  for  any  such  jurisdiction,  either 
in  the  statute  or  in  the  principles  of  our 
common  law;  and  he  should  think  it  alike 
disadvantageous  to  science  and  to  religion, 
to  give  its  ministers  any  right  of  control 
either  in  the  admission  of  lay  professors,  or 
over  the  general  course  of  instruction  in 
our  Universities.’ 

So  much  for  the  pretended  powers  of  the 
Church  Courts  in  the  admission  of  lay  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  same  learned  judge  gives  an 
equally  explicit  decision  against  their  claims 
to  exercise  authority  over  teachers  and 
office-bearers  in  the  Universities,  after  their 
admission  to  office — even  in  those  cases 
where  the  law  may  appear  to  be  violated. 

‘  Indeed,’  says  he,  ‘  even  if  a  case,  very 
different  in  its  aspect  had  arisen,  much 
doubt  might  have  been  felt  as  to  the  right 
of  a  Presbytery  to  take  any  cognizance  of 
the  statements  and  conduct  of  a  Professor 
after  subscription.  Suppose  that  a  lay  Pro¬ 
fessor,  after  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
had,  in  a  few  weeks  or  days  after  subscrip¬ 
tion,  openly  joined  in  the  communion  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  avowal  that 
he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  prejudice  or 
subvert  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship, 
or  to  question  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Presbytery  of 
the  bounds  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  in¬ 
stitute  any  complaint  or  action  before  this 
Court,  to  recal  or  cancel  the  certificate  of 
subscription,  or  to  subject  the  Professor  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  alleged  insin¬ 
cerity  or  falsehood  in  his  subscription.  The 
answer  would  be  insurmountable,  that,  let 
the  right  of  complaint  (if  any  be  com¬ 
petent)  lie  where  it  may,  it  has  not  been  con- 


[JuLY, 

ferred  on  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.’ 
It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  (as  is 
stated  by  his  Lordship)  ‘  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  difference  between  the  penalty  enacted 
by  Parliament  for  the  omission  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  from  that  provided  in  cases 
of  the  nonsubscription  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.’  In  the  former  case  it  is  especially 
declared,  that  ‘  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government, 
he  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  incapable  and  dis¬ 
abled,  in  ail  cases,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  enjoy  the  said  offices  and  ad¬ 
vantages  thence  arising,  &lc.,  and  every 
office  is,  ipso  facto,  adjudged  void.  But 
the  neglect  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  attended  with  no  such  penalty;* 
and  therefore,  when  any  College  in  Scot¬ 
land  agrees  to  waive  the  act  of  Q,ueen  Anne 
relative  to  subscription,  it  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  by  what  authority  it  is  to 
be  enforced.  It  is  believed  that,  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  itself,  subscription  by 
the  lay  Professors  has  not  been  insisted  on 
for  many  years.  If  any  evil  were  felt  from 
this,  or  from  any  other  omission  of  statutory 
regulation,  the  remedy  does  not  lie  with  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  bounds,  to  whom  no 
power  of  review  or  control  over  the  Uni¬ 
versities  is  given.  But  the  extensive  power 
competent  to  the  Sovereign,  of  appointing 
visitations  of  Scottish  Universities,  was 
probably  thought  sufficient  for  the  exposure 
and  correction  of  every  practical  abuse.’ 

Such  is  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  laid 
down  by  the  eminent  Judge  above  referred 
to.  The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  acquiesced 
in  his  Lordship’s  decision,  and  Mr.  Blackie 
was  admitted  to  his  office  without  further 
opposition. 

Let  us  now  consider  to  what  extent  and 
effect  the  parties  subscribing  the  Confession 
of  Faith  are  bound  by  their  subscription, 
and  what  the  law  holds  it  to  import. t  The 
law  must  have  been  intended  to  secure  con¬ 
formity  either  to  the  Established  Church  for 
the  time  being,  whatever  form  its  govern- 

*  In  1711,  only  three  years  after  the  Act  of 
Security  had  passed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  con¬ 
tested  election  of  a  Professor  in  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  the  vote  of  Dr.  Bower  was  objected  to 
because  he  had  not  signed  the  Confession  of 
Faith;  but  the  objection  was  repelled  by  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  who  decided  that  the  omission 
did  not  disqualify  him  from  exercising  the  rig^ils 
and  privileges  of  his  office. 

t  \Ve  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  formula  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1G94,  because  it  has  been  decided 
that  ‘  it  is  not  specially  authorized  by  the  statute 
of  1707,  and  in  some  points  goes  beyond  it.’ 
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ment  and  creed  might  take  ;  or  to  the  doc- 1 
trine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Church  as  it  existed  in  1707,  when  the  Act  of 
Security  was  passed.  A  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion  will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  former 
alternative  could  not  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  statute.  The  grand  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  law,  was  to  secure  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  and  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government ;  and  with  this  view 
they  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
offices  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  from  being  held  by  those  who  were 
disaffected  either  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  Church.  This  will  really  be  admitted 
by  all.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  contended, 
that  a  statute  framed  with  this  view  was  de-  j 
signed  to  secure  adherence  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  even  though  it  should  be 
essentially  changed  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
government, — rejecting  the  truths  for  which 
the  authors  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
had  struggled  and  suffered,  and  embodying 
the  very  errors  against  which  they  had  lifted 
up  their  testimony.  The  Sovereign  might 
he  constituted  the  head  of  the  Scottish,  as 
really  and  avowedly  as  of  the  English 
Church.  The  people  might  be  deprived  of 
every  privilege  with  which  they  were  at  that 
period  invested;  nay,  even  Episcopacy  it¬ 
self  miffht  again  become  the  established 
religion  of  the  country;  and  yet,  on  the 
supposition  made,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  must  be  by  law  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  Establishment,  in  spite  of 
all  these  vital  changes  in  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline!  We  scarcely  think  that  even  the 
most  inveterate  abettor  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church,  will  venture  to  defend  a  con¬ 
clusion  so  preposterous.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  Act  of  1707  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  adherence  to  the  Church  as 
then*  established ;  and  that  those  who  ‘  prac¬ 
tice  and  conform  to  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government,’  as  settled  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  comply  with  every  condition,  and 
possess  every  qualification  which  the  framers 
of  the  statute  intended  to  secure.  Is  this 

*  This  is  corroborated  by  tlie  striking  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  Act  makes  between  the  manner 
iti  which  the  civil  government  is  acknowledged, 
and  that  in  which  adherence  is  promised  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
Professor  must  ‘  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil 
government  in  manner  prescribed,  or  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed^  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament but  no  such 
qualification  is  made  respecting  his  adherence  to 
the  Presbyterian  constitution  ;  he  is  required  to 
promise  that  he  ‘  will  practice  and  conform  him¬ 
self  to  the  worship  presently  in  use  in  the  Church.’ 


I  the  case,  then,  with  the  nonconforming 
Presbyterian  Professors?  We  unhesitating¬ 
ly  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  presume 
that  few  or  none  will  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  statement.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  adhere  to  the  Established  Church 
as  now  constituted,  but  they  still  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  profess,  and  subscribe  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their 
faith;’  and  ‘  practice  and  conform  ’  to  the 
Presbyterian  mode  of  worship.  They  agree, 
in  short,  with  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Security,  in  every  one  of  those  points,  both 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  for  which  they 
most  strenously  contended.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  strange,  then,  were  these 
Presbyterian  Professors  to  be  ejected  from 
their  offices  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  un¬ 
alterable  that  very  ecclesiastical  constitution 
to  which  they  adhere. 

We  have  hitherto  argued  the  question  on 
the  supposition  that  the  law  requires,  on 
the  part  of  lay  Professors,  an  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  required  from  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  ;  who,  as  public  expound¬ 
ers  of  Christian  doctrine,  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  by  their  subscription  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  as  declaring  that  they  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  whole  of  that  docu¬ 
ment,  and  are  prepared  to  give  their  full  and 
deliberate  assent  to  every  proposition  which 
it  contains.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Such  an  assent  is  neither  required  nor  given. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Paley  respect¬ 
ing  the  meaning  and  objects  of  religious 
tests,  is  recognised  both  by  law  and  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
articles  are  signed  merely  as  articles  of 
peace.  When  Professor  Blackie  subscribed 
the  Confession  of  Faith  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Aberdeen,  he  made  an  exp’iclt 
declaration  that  his  subscription  was  !•»  be 
understood  as  merely  giving  a  guarai.' 
that  ‘  he  would  teach,  in  the  chair  to  w' 
he  had  been  appointed,  nothing  contrary 
to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
same.’  And  these  explanations  respecting 
the  meaning  and  object  of  the  test,  met 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Judge  who 
decided  the  case.  .He  ‘  affirms  that  they 
are  truly  no  more  than  the  sentiments 
which,  though  not  expressed,  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  or  understood  to  be  felt,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  are  accustom¬ 
ed  and  called  to  subscribe  this  and  similar 
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legal  tests.’  The  law,  then,  as  interpreted 
by  this  legal  authority,  has  a  reference  to 
Professors  in  their  public,  rather  than  in 
their  private  capacity  ;  and  merely  requires 
from  them  a  guarantee  that  they  shall  not, 
in  their  professional  instructions,  impugn 
the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  nor 
seek  to  subvert  her  discipline  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  evidently  for  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  best  men  only  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Chairs  in  the  Universities;  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  wider  the  range 
of  choice,  the  greater  the  .probability  that 
this  object  will  be  secured.  But  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Test  Act  must  limit  the  choice 
of  the  University  patrons  to  the  best  men, 
not  of  the  whole  world,  but  of  one  sect, 
forming  a  minority  even  in  Scotland,  and 
comprising  by  no  means  any  exorbitant 
share  of  talent  and  learning.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  Professors  of  Theology 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church;  for  no  man 
should  be  appointed  to  teach  what  he  does 
not  believe.  But  what  connection  is  there 
between  Calvinism  and  Chemistry — be¬ 
tween  Presbyterianism  and  Pharmacy?  A 
man  may  surely  be  an  eminent  Scholar, 
and  yet  have  doubts  respecting  the  divine 
orgin  of  Presbytery  ;  or  a  profound  Philoso¬ 
pher,  and  yet  prefer  the  Liturgy  to  ex¬ 
tempore  Prayers.  Had  the  test  been  en¬ 
forced  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  last  century,  no  small  number  of  those 
distinguished  individuals  who  have  shed  so 
much  lustre  around  that  institution,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  those  chairs  which 
they  showed  themselves  so  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  fill ;  and  it  is  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  that  the  range  of  selection 
should  be  rendered  as  extensive  as  possible ; 
since  so  many  eminent  Scotchmen  have 
been  called  to  occupy  academical  situations 
abroad,  thereby  greatly  narrowing  the  field 
of  choice  at  home.  We  belive  we  are  not 
singular  in  thinking,  that  if,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  education,  the  Test  Act 
were  brought  into  active  operation,  our 
Univerities  would  be  deprived  of  their 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  where,  let  us  ask, 
are  we  to  look  for  those  fit  to  fill  their  places  ? 
If  the  twenty-three  Nonconformists  at  pre¬ 
sent  holding  office  in  the  Scottish  Universi¬ 
ties,  are  expelled  from  the  institutions  which 
they  adorn,  because  of  their  conscientious 
adherence  to  their  religious  principles,  the 
choice  of  their  successors  must,  of  course, 
be  limited  to  the  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
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Establishment ;  and  where,  in  the  ranks  of 
that  Establishment,  are  we  to  look  for  men 
of  European  reputation  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacant  places?  If  adherence  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  is  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification,  there  is  not  one  man  of  first- 
rate  attainments  either  in  literature  or  in 
science,  who  would  be  eligible  to  the 
smallest  office  in  any  of  our  Universities. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  strong  case  must 
be  made  out  by  the  abettors  of  these  ob¬ 
noxious  restrictions,  before  they  can  expect 
the  public  to  aid  their  attempts  to  cut  down 
our  national  institutions  to  the  petty  di¬ 
mensions  of  sectarian  seminaries. 

In  the  first  place,  they  tell  us  that  these 
tests  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  old  worn-out  plea  that 
I  has  been  urged  for  centuries  against  every 
proposal  to  bestow  equality  ot  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  different  sections  of  the 
community.  If  it  be  true,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Establishment 
that  the  Office-bearers  in  our  Universities 
should  be  delivered  over  to  a  Presbyterial 
inquisition,  the  sooner  that  institutions 
which  require  such  a  safeguard  are  abolish¬ 
ed  so  much  the  better.  The  putting  forth 
of  such  an  argument,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Established  Church,  seems  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  infatuation.  Men  ‘  who  had 
understanding  of  the  times  ’  would  rather 
waive  the  assertion  of  privileges  to  which 
they  had  an  unquestioned  right,  than  seek 
to  revive  claims  to  the  possession  of  revolt¬ 
ing  powers,  which  even,  in  the  brightest 
days  of  their  prosperity,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  exercise. 

Every  change  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  brought  about,  has  been 
strenuously  resisted,  on  the  very  same 
grounds  on  which  the  abolition  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  Test  Act  is  now  opposed.  Every 
amelioration  of  our  ecclesiastical  code, 
every  enlargement  of  toleration,  has  been 
denounced  as  fraught  with  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Established  Church.  When 
will  men  learn  the  difference  between  an 
endowed  and  a  privileged  church — between 
an  establishment  resting  its  claims  to  pub¬ 
lic  support  on  the  benefits  which  it  renders 
to  the  nation,  and  one  which  surrounds  it¬ 
self  w'ith  invidious  privileges,  and  places 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  by  all  classes  of 
the  community?  But  whether  the  onward 
march  of  toleration  be  favorable  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Established  Church  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
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Dissenters  have  obtained  either  too  much  j 
or  too  little.  There  was  at  least  consisten¬ 
cy  in  excluding  them  from  all  power  and 
privilege — there  is  neither  consistency  nor 
prudence  in  retaining  the  mere  remnants 
of  intolerance,  which  only  serve  to  irritate. 
A  Dissenter,  it  seems,  ought  not  to  hold 
office  in  any  of  the  Universities;  but  a 
Dissenter  may  be  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  help  to  make 
laws  for  the  government  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  Church.  A  Dissenter 
cannot  be  a  teacher  in  the  meanest  paro¬ 
chial  school,  but  he  may  be  a  minister  of 
state,  and  wield  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  Several  of  the 
University  Chairs  are  in  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
vate  patrons,  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church.  Nearly  the  whole  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Town-Council,  two- 
thirds  of  whom,  with  the  Lord  Provost,  ex 
officio  Lord  Rector  of  the  Seminary,  at 
their  head,  are  Dissenters.  To  this  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  made.  But  that  a  Dissenter 
should  occupy  a  chair  in  one  of  our  Col¬ 
leges,  and  initiate  his  pupils  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  properties  of  triangles,  would, 
ws  are  told,  be  sufficient  to  convert  our 
academical  institutions  into  ‘  nurseries  of 
skepticism  and  infidelity.’  What  is  still 
more  strange — Episcopalians,  that  very 
class  of  Nonconformists  whom  the  law  was 
specially  framed  to  exclude,  have,  for  more 
than  a  century,  been  freely  admitted  to  Pro¬ 
fessorships  without  any  but  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results  ;  and  yet,  to  secure  by  law 
that  which  has  been  thus  partially  sanction¬ 
ed  by  custom,  would,  it  seems,  be  fraught 
with  ruin  both  to  the  Universities  and  the 
Church  ! 

All  experience  has  shown  the  folly  of  ex¬ 
pecting  to  change  men’s  religions  opinions 
by  means  of  pains  and  penalties.  ‘  By  ex¬ 
ternal  pressure  things  are  compacted,  as 
well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.’ 
Where  a  sect  is  at  variance  with  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  an  abridgment  of  civil  pri¬ 
vileges  serves  only  to  render  it  more  zea¬ 
lous  and  hostile.  If  men  are  let  alone,  sec¬ 
tarian  animosity  soon  dies  away.  But 
where  a  mark  of  degr.adation  is  set  upon 
dissent,  and  men  are  told  they  must  not  be 
elected  to  offices  because  they  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  or  that  speculative  dogma  re¬ 
specting  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  or  the 
Divine  decrees,  every  passion  of  our  nature 
is  roused  in  favor  of  their  creed  ;  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  resentment,  or  a  feeling  of  honor. 


make  them  cleave  obstinately  to  a  religion 
thus  stigmatized  and  insulted.  The  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  by  quitting  the  proscrib¬ 
ed  faith,  makes  it  shameful  to  abandon  it. 
The  excluded  sectary  feels  himself  not  only 
wronged  but  degraded.  Heart-buruings 
are  excited,  angry  passions  are  roused. 
The  spirit  of  alienation  becomes  incurable. 
The  quiet,  peace-loving  Seceder  is  turned 
into  an  active,  uncompromising  agitator, 
hostile  to  the  Establishment,  because  the 
Establishment  is  hostile  to  him,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  destruction  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  precise  effect  which  exclusive 
laws  have  ever  produced.  ‘  They  contain,’ 
as  it  has  been  justly  said,  ‘  an  admirable 
receipt  for  converting  all  those  who  can¬ 
not  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
into  the  implacable  enemies  of  its  existence.’ 

We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  we  are  as 
cribing  too  much  importance  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  University  Tests  ;  for  the  num¬ 
ber  excluded  by  them  is,  in  reality,  very 
small.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  individual  feels  the 
insult  thrown  upon  his  party.  The  honor 
or  disgrace  of  the  sect  carries  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  individual  connected  with  it.  ‘  If  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.’  Secondly,  the 
persons  really  excluded,  are  the  very  men 
whom  every  wise  statesman  would  seek 
most  anxiously  to  admit — the  learned, 
peaceable,  and  conscientious — the  most 
dangerous  enemies  and  the  most  desirable 
friends.  And,  thirdly,  though  few  may  be 
excluded  directly,  all  are,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  indirectly.  There  is  probably  not  one 
Dissenting  teacher  in  the  country  who  does 
not  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  injus¬ 
tice,  and  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  law  could  prevent  him  from  rising  to 
the  highest  honors  of  his  profession. 

An  amiable  person  takes  pleasure  in  com¬ 
municating  to  others  the  good  he  himself 
possesses  ;  and  the  more  extensively  it  is 
diffused,  the  greater  is  his  delight.  But 
there  are  individuals  to  be  found  whose 
greatest  enjoyment  appears  to  consist  in 
keeping  the  common  blessings  of  life  from 
their  fellow-men,  and  who  seem  to  enjoy 
less  the  possession  of  an  earthly  good  by 
every  additional  person  to  whom  it  is  ex¬ 
tended.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  mo¬ 
nopoly,  the  love  of  power,  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  selfish  and  malignant  passions. 
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have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  maintaining 
the  University  Tests,  as  zeal  for  religion  or 
the  Church.  The  more  the  field  of  com¬ 
petition  is  narrowed,  the  greater,  of  course, 
are  the  chances  of  success  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  permitted  to  start  for  the 
prize.  And  it  is  no  doubt  very  pleasant  to 
promote  our  own  interests,  and  to  gratify 
the  insolence  of  superiority,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  flatter  ourselves  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  are  discharging  a  sacred  duty. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  exclusion 
from  power  and  office,  and  religious  per¬ 
secution,  are  not  convertible  terms — that 
persecution  inflicts  positive  punishment 
upon  persons  who  hold  certain  religious 
tenets  ;  whereas  exclusion  from  office  only 
declares,  that  those  who  hold  certain  opin¬ 
ions  shall  not  fill  certain  situations  ;  but 
that  it  acknowledges  men  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  hold  those  opinions,  and  allows  them 
to  think  and  believe  as  they  please,  without 
molestation  or  interference  But  how  can 
men  be  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  hold  their  opinions,  when  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  the  inevitable  consequence  * 
of  their  exercisinor  that  freedom  will  be  their 
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exclusion  from  honorable  offices  which  are 
open  to  men  of  other  religious  opinions? 
How  can  it  be  said  that  men  are  allowed  to 
think  and  believe  as  they  please,  without 
molestation  or  interference,  when  their  con¬ 
scientious  belief  excludes  them  from  honors 
and  emoluments,  and  subjects  them  to  de¬ 
gradation  and  insult?  Persons  who  reason 
in  this  way,  seem  to  imagine  that  persecu¬ 
tion  consists  merely  in  imprisonment  or 
fine.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that 
degradation  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  bodi¬ 
ly  pain  or  loss  of  property.  Of  all  griev¬ 
ances,  indeed,  none  are  so  keenly  felt,  none 
vibrate  so  powerfully  through  the  human 
frame,  as  the  brand  of  inferiority  and  legal 
disability  inflicted  on  a  man,  ‘  because,  on 
the  highest  of  all  considerations,  he  is  led 
by  the  noblest  of  all  guides,  his  own  dis¬ 
interested  conscience.’  Exclusive  laws 
differ  only  in  degree  from  the  dungeon  and 
the  stake.  They  are  just  the  maximum  of 
persecution  that  the  present  age  will  bear. 

It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  the  evils  we 
have  described  must  be  endured,  to  prevent 
a  greater  evil ;  that  these  restrictions,  how¬ 
ever  galling,  must  be  submitted  to,  as  ne¬ 
cessary  safeguards  of  the  Church.  All  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved,  that  exclusive  laws 
and  invidious  privileges  are  the  weakness, 
not  the  security,  of  the  institution  that  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  encumbered  with 
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them.  They  create  hostility  instead  of  dis¬ 
arming  it.  The  best  friends  of  the  Church 
are  those  who  seek  to  free  it  from  such  use¬ 
less  and  galling  restrictions  ;  and  those  are 
its  worst  enemies  who  seek  to  maintain 
them  as  a  bulwark  of  defence.  And  what, 
after  all,  is  the  amount  of  protection  which 
these  laws  can,  in  any  circumstances,  give 
the  Church  ?  The  utmost  they  can  do  is 
to  reduce  enemies  to  a  state  of  apparent 
neutrality.  They  may  restrain  those  who 
submit  to  them  from  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
but  not  from  hostile  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings. 

We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  bring 
these  arguments  to  the  test  of  experience. 
We  may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  in  proof  of  the 
good  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  abolition  of  religious  tests.  What  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  the  Metro- 
politian  University  of  Scotland,  where  the 
Test  has  been  in  complete  abeyance  du- 
diiring  the  brightest  period  of  its  existence  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  even  alleged  that  this  has 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  the  stability 
of  the  Established  Church. 

But  secondly,  we  are  told  that  these  ex¬ 
clusive  laws  must  be  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  Church ; 
since  all  teachers  of  youth  ought  to  be  per¬ 
sons  of  religious  principle — a  result  wMiich 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  religious  test. 
We  willingly  admit,  that  it  is  most  desira¬ 
ble  that  all  teachers  of  youth  should  not 
only  possess  the  qualifications  and  attain¬ 
ments  proper  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  special  duties,  but  be  truly  religious 
and  moral  men ;  but  we  deny  that  this  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  secured  by  the 
operation  of  a  test.  The  advocates  of 
these  restrictions  have  quietly  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  outward  adherence  to  a  creed, 
and  genuine  Christianity,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  A  test  may  indeed,  secure 
external  orthodoxy,  but  not  inward  piety 
— the  simulation  of  an  opinion,  but  not  the 
honest  belief  of  it.  True  religion  is  some¬ 
thing  too  spiritual  to  be  created  by  such 
coarse  and  clumsy  machinery  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  test,  or  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  dread  of  punishment.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here.  The  restriction  refer¬ 
red  to  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  good,  but  has  been  productive  of 
great  and  positive  evil.  It  admits  those 
who  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  excludes 
those  who  ought  to  be  admitted.  It  is  a 
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barrier  only  against  the  modest,  pious,  and 
conscientious  inquirer  after  truth,  who  has 
scruples,  it  may  be,  respecting  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  test,  but  who  disdains  to  tamper 
with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  while  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  unbeliever,  with  whom 

‘  Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind,’ 

takes  the  test  without  hesitation — in  many 
cases,  it  is  believed,  without  even  reading 
it.  By  offering  office,  honor,  and  emolu¬ 
ment,  as  the  reward  of  conformity,  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  not  to  a  man’s  conscience, 
but  to  his  sordid  passions,  and  to  his  vani¬ 
ty,  and  thus  attempts  to  seduce  him  to  sac¬ 
rifice  principle  to  selfish  and  w'orldly  inter¬ 
ests.  It  encourages  an  external,  and  not 
an  internal  and  spiritual  religion.  It  makes 
earnestness  and  sincerity  a  crime,  and  in¬ 
difference  or  neutrality  a  virtue.  The 
pious  Presbyterian  Dissenter,  who,  agree¬ 
ing  in  all  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Confession,  has  the  misfortune  to  regard 
lay  patronage  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpa¬ 
tion,  or  to  believe  that  heretical  opinions 
ought  not  to  be  punished  by  civil  penal¬ 
ties;*  or  the  Congregationalist,  who  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  former  in  regard  to  church 
government,  but  agrees  with  him  in  all  that 
relates  to  sound  doctrine,  is  told  to  stand 
by  on  the  other  side ;  while  the  worldly- 
minded,  to  whom  the  whole  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference,  is  freely  welcomed. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  system  have 
been  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  has  notoriously  failed  to  secure 
either  Christian  piety,  or  even  conformity, 
to  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet  it  is 
strenuously  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  religion  in  our  seminaries  of  educa¬ 
tion  ! 

It  is  justly  stated,  in  the  Resolutions  on 
this  subject,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  that  ‘  such 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
life  of  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Scotland, 
as  to  remove  a  chief  occasion  for  a  reli- 

*  ‘  For  their  publishing  of  such  opinions,  and 
maintaining  of  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to 
the  light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of 
Christianity,  whether  concerning  faith,  worship, 
or  conversation,  or  to  the  power  of  godliness,  &c  , 
they  may  lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.' — Confession 
of  Faith.,  chap.  xx.  4.  In  what  way,  we  would 
ask,  is  the  good  of  religion  to  be  promoted  by  de¬ 
manding  from  every  Professor  an  assent  to  such 
sentiments  as  these  ? 


gious  test  heing  deemed  a  requisite  condition 
of  admission  to  a  College.  Those  Colleges 
were  all  framed,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  monkish  model ;  but  gradually,  steadily, 
universally,  the  domestication  of  students 
within  Colleges  has  ceased  to  be  a  practice. 
The  College  buildings  in  Scotland  have 
become  essentially  an  aggregation  of  class¬ 
rooms,  with  their  appendages  of  libra¬ 
ries,  museums,  and  public  halls.  The  stu¬ 
dents  come  to  the  College  daily  from  their 
private  dwelling-places,  to  attend  the  pub¬ 
lic  prelections  of  the  Professors  whose 
branches  they  may  be  studying, andasseinble 
in  classes,  for  an  hour  once  or  twice-a-day, 
under  each  Professor.  Such,  in  the  state 
to  which  the  demands  of  society  have 
brought  all  the  Colleges  of  Scotland,  is  the 
amount  of  necessary  intercourse  between 
the  Professors  and  the  students.’  These 
statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1830, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
late  and  present  Presidents  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope,  Lords 
Corehouse*  and  Moncreiff,  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  Sir  William  Rae,  Lords  Rose- 
berry,  Melville,  Aberdeen,  and  Haddington, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook.  These  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  state,  that  ‘  there  are 
few  national  institutions  of  long  standing, 

*  The  opinion  of  Lord  Corehouse  respecting 
academical  subscription  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  ‘I  dissent,’ 
(says  that  eminent  lawyer,  legal  author,  and 
judge,)  ‘from  that  resolution,  that  all  Professors 
shall  be  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  proper 
and  necessary  that  the  theological  faculty  should 
belong  to  the  Church  established  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  to  extend  the  same  rule  to  the 
other  faculties,  by  which  not  only  Dissenters  of 
every  denomination,  but  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  excluded  from  teaching  science 
and  literature,  appears  an  inexpedient  restriction 
in  the  choice  of  Professors.  It  is  true,  that  sub¬ 
scription  is  enjoined  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
cited  in  the  report,  but  the  circumstances  and 
opinions  of  the  country  have  materially  changed 
since  that  period  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  number 
of  Episcopalians  has  increased  among  the  best  ed¬ 
ucated  classes  in  the  community.  Accordinglv, 
the  practice  of  subscription  has,  for  a  long  tiVne, 
been  generally  discontinued  in  the  Universities  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  statutes,  now’  fallen 
into  disuse,  instead  of  being  enforced,  should  be 
repealed.’  Yet  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (May,  1844)  on  Mr.  Fox 
Maule’s  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  University  Test  Act,  Sir  James  Graham 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ‘Lord  Corehouse 
had  concurred  in  the  recommendation  that  this 
test  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  should  be 
more  rigorously  enforced !’ 
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which  have  been  more  powerfully  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than 
the  Universities  in  Scotland ;  and  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  gradually  adapted 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  particular 
demands  upon  them,  arising  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  designed.’  After  noticing  the 
fact,  that  the  Professors  must  acknowledge 
the  standards  of  the  Established  Church, 
they  go  on  to  say,  that,  ‘  in  other  respects, 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not  eccle¬ 
siastical  institutions,  not  being  more  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  than  with  any  oth¬ 
er  profession.  They  are*  intended  for  the 
general  education  of  the  country,  and,  in 
truth,  possess  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical 
features,  except  that  they  have  a  certain 
number  of  Professors  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other'sciences  are  taught.  .  .  .  Neither  con¬ 
stitutions,  endowments,  nor  provisions  for 
public  instruction,  are  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  Universities  are  append¬ 
ages  of  the  Church.’* 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scottish  Universi¬ 
ties  are  not  mere  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
but  national  institutions,  existing  for  great 
national  purposes,  and  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  for  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  one  sect.  Justice, 
therefore,  requires  that  they  should  be  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  present  state  of  society,  and  that 
every  man  who  possesses  the  requisite  qual¬ 
ifications  should  have  free  access  to  their 
honors  and  emoluments.  No  tests  are  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  students  who  are  taught  in 
these  institutions,  and  form  their  chief  sup¬ 
port,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
should  be  subscribed  by  the  teachers. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  University 
Test  Act  profess  themselves  willing  to  car¬ 
ry  out  their  principles  to  their  full  extent, 
and  plead  for  the  expulsion  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  all  non-conforming  Professors 
and  Office-bearers,  to  whatever  religious 
denomination  they  may  belong.  Others, 
however,  wiser  or  more  moderate  in  their 
views,  shrink  from  such  a  measure,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  Episcopalians  and  that  of  the 
‘  Free  Church’  Professors.  They  see 
clearly  that  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 

*  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  Robertson  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  stated,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  *  the  Universities  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  undoubtedly  part  and  parcel  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  under  the  cognizance  of  that  Church  !’ 
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Established  Church  on  all  the  Office-bear¬ 
ers  in  the  Universities,  would  inevitably 
bring  utter  ruin  on  these  institutions. 
Hence,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  to 
which  their  own  principles  must  inevitably 
lead,  they  wish  them  carried  only  partially 
into  effect ;  and  plead  for  retaining  Episco¬ 
palians,  while  they  call  for  the  expulsion  of 
nonconforming  Presbyterians.  The  form¬ 
er,  they  allege,  though  not  conforming  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  still 
retain  no  hostility  to  that  institution ; 
whereas  the  latter  not  only  dissent  from  her 
doctrines,  but  are  engaged  in  carrying  on 
active  warfare  against  the  Establishment 
itself.  Now,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  is  not  the  gronnd  which 
the  Established  Church  has  hitherto  taken 
upon  this  subject.  She  has  always  insisted 
that  the  law  requires  entire  conformity  to 
her  *  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government,* 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  And 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  in  their  li¬ 
bel  against  Sir  David  Brewster,  affirm  that 
every  Professor  ‘  must,  previous  to  induc¬ 
tion  into  his  office,  declare  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  adhere  to  the  same  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
tains  his  office.’  Secondly,  even  allowing 
the  distinction  in  question  to  be  correct, 
it  is  a  distinction  recognized  neither  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  The  statute  either  re¬ 
quires  adherence  to  the  Established  Church 
on  the  part  of  all  Office-bearers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not, 
then  the  attempt  to  eject  the  ‘  Free  Church’ 
Professors  and  Office-bearers  is  altogether 
illegal  and  unwarrantable.  If  it  does, 
then  all  Nonconformists,  no  matter  to  what 
communion  they  belong,  must  be  ejected. 
The  revival,  for  party  purposes,  of  an  obso¬ 
lete  penal  statute,  is  bad  enough ;  but  this 
attempted  partiality  in  the  application  of  it, 
adds  immeasurably  to  its  iniquity.  If  an 
intolerant  law  is  to  be  brought  anew  into 
action  after  a  slumber  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  at  least  let  it  be  acted  upon  with  im¬ 
partiality.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
the  country  will  allow  any  Court,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  if  such  a  Court  could  be 
,  found,  to  use  the  law  in  so  arbitrary  a  fash¬ 
ion,  as  to  declare  that  one  party  may  violate 
I  its  enactments  with  impunity,  while  another, 
who  happens  to  be  obnoxious  on  particular 
grounds,  shall  suffer  its  pains  and  penalties. 

But,  moreover,  the  claim  put  forth  for 
forbearance  towards  Episcopalians,  while 
none  is  to  be  show  n  to  nonconformist  Pres- 
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byterians,  is  as  groundless  in  point  of  fact  ed  Church,  even-handed  justice  will  require 
as  it  is  worthless  in  law.  We  have  already  that  the  same  step  shall  be  taken  with  regard 
shown  that  the  latter  still  hold  the  ecclesi-  to  the  Episcopalian  Professors  of  Edinburgh 
astical  principles  which  \vere  held  by  the  and  Glasgow.  If  the  one  be  removed,  with- 
framers  of  the  Act  of  Security — they  still  out  doubt  so  must  the  other.  The  proper 
‘acknowledge’  the  Confession  of  Faith,  course  would  be,  a  Royal  Commission  to 
and  ‘  conform’  to  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  ‘  take  trial’  of  the  present  Office-bearers  in 
worship.  But  no  such  defence  can  be  of-  our  Universities,  and  to  ‘purge  out  and  re- 
fered  in  behalf  of  the  Episcopalian  Profes-  move’  all,  whether  Episcopalians  or  Pres- 
sors.  Their  admission  to  office  in  the  Uni-  byterians,  ‘who  shall  not  submit  to  the 
versities  is  undeniably  opposed  both  to  the  government  of  the  Church  now'  settled  by 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  Adher-  law.’*  The  advocates  of  the  University 
ence  to  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  to  a  Pres-  Test  Act  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  max- 
byterian  Church,  are  the  two  conditions  im,  ‘  Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not 
that  it  requires,  neither  of  w  hich  can  be  w'ell  considered  the  end.’ 
complied  with  by  honest  Episcopalians.  But  we  are  told,  that  to  abolish  subscrip- 
Their  toleration,  therefore,  in  Scottish  Ac-  tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  would  be  a 
ademical  Chairs,  is  a  gross  violation  of  that  violation  of  the  act  of  Union  with  England, 
statute  which  the  adherents  of  the  Estab-  The  frequency  with  which  this  argument 
lishment  are  attempting  to  revive  against  has  been  brought  forward,  and  the  promi- 
Presbyterian  Dissenters.  The  Act  of  Se-  nent  place  that  has  been  assigned  to  it  in 
curity,  it  is  well  knowm,  was  passed  for  the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  Es-  place  on  this  subject,  would  seem  to  indi- 
tablished  Church  against  the  supporters  of  cate  that  the  advocates  of  this  Test  regard 
Popery  and  Prelacy  ;  and  had  no  reference  it  as  their  grand  support.  The  argument 
whatever  to  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  who  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Ar- 
(with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  Camero-  tides  of  Union  are  unalterable — a  plea  alto- 
nians)  did  not  then  exist.  The  dreadful  per-  gether  absurd.  When  the  Act  of  Union 
secution  w'hich  they  had  recently  suffered  was  agreed  to,  Scotchmen  were  naturally 
at  the  hands  of  a  Prelatical  Church,  made  jealous  lest  the  institutions  of  their  country 
the  Presbyterians  of  those  days  regard  should  be  changed  contrary  to  their  w  ishes, 

‘  Prelatists’  as  their  most  inveterate  ene-  by  the  vote  of  English  representatives; 
mies.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  so  now?  and  therefore,  as  a  security  against  the  ap- 
Do  they  not  brand  the  Church  of  Scotland  prehended  danger,  it  was  stipulated  that 
herself  as  ‘  Samaria,’  and  her  ministers  as  these  institutions  should  ‘  remain  and  con- 
‘  laymen’ and  ‘ dissenting  teachers?’  Is  it  tinue  unalterable.’  The  result  of  their 
not  passing  strange,  then,  that  an  attempt  anxious  precautions  shows  the  futility  of  all 
should  be  made  to  distinguish  between  the  a4empts  to  legislate  for  posterity.  Our 
case  of  Episcopalian  and  that  of  noncon-  legislators  have  unhesitatingly  treated  the 
forming  Presbyterian  Professors,  on  the  Act  of  Union  as  so  much  waste  paper, 
ground  that  the  former  are  friendly,  and  whenever  it  became  necessary  for  the  public 
the  latter  hostile  to  the  Established  Church  ?  good  to  do  so.  The  Courts  of  Session  and 
And  what  are  to  think  of  those  who  have  Justiciary,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  Herita- 
not  only  long  tolerated  the  violation  of  the  ble  Jurisdictions,  the  extent  of  the  Elective 
law  in  the  case  of  Episcopalians,  but  who  Franchise,  and  the  number  of  Scotch  Rep- 
avow  that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  resentatives  to  Parliament,  have  all  been 
should  still  remain  inoperative;  and  who  changed,  though  it  was  specially  provided 
yet  in  the  same  breath  tell  us  that  every  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  regarding  one  and 
Office-bearer  in  the  Universities  must  ad-  all  of  them,  that  they  should  ‘  continue  for 

ever.’t  Nay  more,  the  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  itself,  which  was  the 
special  object  of  national  anxiety,  and 

*  Slat.  1600,  chap.  xvii. 
t  One  of  the  Articles  of  Union  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  law  against  all  importation  of 
victual  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  place,  as  ‘  the 
importation  of  provision  and  victual  into  Scotland 
would  prove  a  discouragement  to  tillage.’  Do 
the  advocates  of  the  Test  hold  that  this  Article 
should  have  been  viewed  as  unalterable  ? 


here  to  the  Established  Church  as  long  as 
he  retains  office,  and  declare  that  they  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  proceeding  against  the 
Free  Church  Professors  ‘  without  being 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty?’ 
They  may  rest  assured  that  the  attempt  will 
be  as  futile  as  it  is  discreditable.  If  the 
Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  be  expelled  from  that  office  on  the 
ground  of  his  secession  from  the  Establish- 
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which  was  secured  unchanged  ‘  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  land  in  all  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions/  so  early  as  1712  underwent  a  most 
important  alteration.  Lay  patronage  had 
always  been  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  after  the  Revolution, 
was  to  abolish  it ;  and  their  ‘latest  great 
act,  in  agreeing  to  merge  the  Scotch  into 
a  British  Parliament,  involved  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  Church  patronage  should  not  be 
restored.'  And  yet,  in  defiance  of  these 
solemn  national  engagements,  in  little  more 
than  five  years  after  the  royal  assent  had 
been  given  to  the  Act  of  Union,  the  yoke 
of  patronage  was  again  laid  upon  the 
necks  of  the  people  of  Scotland  by  the 
avowed  .enemies  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  alienating  their 
affections  from  the  reigning  family.* *•  Out 
of  this  violation  of  the  Act  of  Security 
have  arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  nine- 
tenths  of  Scottish  dissent ;  and  so  effectu¬ 
ally  has  it  wrought,  that  the  adherents  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  form  of  church  government,  are 
now  more  numerous  without  than  they  are  j 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  | 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  very  persons  who  I 
resist  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  University  Chairs,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  are  the  tvarmest  eulogists  of  this 
restoration  of  patronage.  According  to  this 
mode  of  argument,  the  Treaty  of  Union 
presented  no  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  an 
Act  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  has 
been  the  means  of  driving  two-thirds, of 
the  people  of  Scotland  out  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  any  act  of  legislation  that  may  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  remedy  the  evils  that  have  thus 
been  produced  !  It  was  appealed  to  in  vain, 

*  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  says — ‘  I  pressed  the 
Toleration  and  Patronage  Acts  more  earnestly, 
tliat  I  thought  the  Presbyterian  clergy  would  be 
from  thence  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
their  Kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  the  security  thereof  was  not  so  thor¬ 
oughly  established  by  the  Union  as  they  ima¬ 
gined.’ — Lockhart  Papers^  Vol,  i.  p.  418.  Wod- 
row  states,  that,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  Assembly,  ‘  it  was  owned  by  all  that  patrona¬ 
ges  were  a  very  great  grievance,  and  sinful  in  the 
iniposers,  and  a  breach  of  the  security  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  constitution  by  the  Union.’  And  in  an 
address  approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  is  declared  to  be 

*•  contrary  to  our  Church  constitution,  so  well  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Treaty  of  Union.’ — Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Timcs^  Vol.  ii.  p.  595. 
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by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  against  the  act  of  Boling- 
broke  restoring  lay  patronage.  Is  it  just 
or  reasonable,  then,  that  it  should  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  successfully  now,  against  a  change 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  which 
would  be  welcomed  with  as  great  unanimi¬ 
ty  as  the  former  was  condemned  ? 

The  question  respecting  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  has  been  raised,  not  by  their 
enemies,  but  by  their  friends.  Had  they 
been  contented  to  allow  to  Presbyterians 
the  toleration  which,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  they  have  shown  to  Episcopalians,  the 
demand  for  the  total  abolition  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Chairs  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  made  at  this  time.  But  since 
the  pretension  has  been  revived,  security 
ought  to  be  taken  that  these  intolerant  stat¬ 
utes  shall  not  be  left  capable  of  being  mis¬ 
used.  They  are  unjust  in  principle,  and 
injurious  in  practice.  They  are  equally 
hostile  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to 
the  interests  of  science.  They  are  preju¬ 
dicial  alike  to  religion  and  education. 
They  hold  out  a  temptation  to  insincerity 
[  in  religious  professions,  and  inflict  a  penal¬ 
ty  for  adhering  to  honest  convictions.  They 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
age,  and  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
present  character  of  our  Universities,  and 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland. 
Let  them,  therefore,  be  at  once  erased 
from  the  statute-book.  ‘  It  is  not  wise/ 
says  Burke,  ‘  in  a  well-constituted  common¬ 
wealth,  to  retain  those  laws  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  execute.’  Like  frozen  vipers, 
they  may  at  any  time  be  warmed  into  vigor 
by  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  One  thing  is 
clear,  matters  cannot  remain  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  unsettled  condition.  Either  the  Uni¬ 
versities  must  be  freed  from  all  sectarian 
tests,  and  made  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  National  Institutions,  otherwise  the 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters  will 
feel  constrained,  however  reluctantly,  to 
unite  in  the  erection,  on  a  broad  and  libe¬ 
ral  basis,  of  a  scientific  and  literary  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  which  they  may  be  able  to  place 
unlimited  confidence.  We  deprecate  such 
a  result.  Our  object  is  the  conservation  of 
our  existing  educational  institutions,  not 
their  destruction.  The  present  system  of 
education  is  attended  with  many  advan¬ 
tages,  which  render  its  preservation  an 
object  of  national  importance.  Students  of 
all  sects  and  professions  have  hitherto  ming 
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led  in  our  Universities  without  distinction. 
This  arrangement  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  character 
of  all  parties.  The  intimacies  thus  formed 
have  done  much  to  soften  mutual  preju¬ 
dices,  to  moderate  party  spirit,  and  allay 
the  bitterness  of  controversial  feeling.  But 
once  let  the  youth  of  the  various  sects  be 
confined,  in  the  choice  of  their  companions, 
to  the  members  of  their  own  Church,  and 
the  manifold  evils  of  our  religious  dissen¬ 
sions  will  be  fearfully  aggravated.  As  the 
different  classes  would  never  meet,  during 
their  earlier  years,  in  any  friendly  relation, 
no  means  would  exist  of  lessening  their 
mutual  prejudices,  or  of  producing  mutual 
respect  and  esteem ;  they  would  conse¬ 
quently  regard  each  other  with  feelings  of 
hostility.  Sectarian  seminaries  of  every 
kind  are,  from  their  very  constitution,  nur¬ 
series  of  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  and  all 
experience  proves  that  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  such  institutions, 
woiild  do  more  than  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined,  to  strengthen  the  virulence  of  party 
spirit,  and  to  embitter  and  perpetuate  re¬ 
ligious  animosities. 

-  It  gives  us  pleasures  to  close  the  forego¬ 
ing  observations  with  the  opinions  express¬ 
ed  in  the  following  passage  from  the  elo¬ 
quent  ‘  Inaugural  Address,’  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  recent 
installation  in  that  high  office.*  We  hon¬ 
or  him  for  the  firmness  and  candor  with 
which  he,  on  so  marked  an  occasion,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  sound  and  enlightened 
convictions,  before  an  audience  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  University,  con¬ 
tained  among  the  Professors  some  of  the 
most  inveterate  supporters  of  the  repro¬ 
bated  Test : — 

‘  One  thing  I  do  indeed  deeply  regret, 
and  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  many,  and  in  earnest  prayer  for 
the  welfare  of  this  University, '•I  trust  I  may, 
without  offence,  express  my  regret  that  the 
same  liberality  which  has  opened  your 
schools  to  the  taught  has  not  been  extended 
to  the  selection  of  the  teachers.  Making 
the  proper  and  necessary  exception  of  those 
chairs  which  are  devoted  to  teach  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Established  Church,  may  we 
not  ask  why  the  other  chairs  of  this  Uni- 

*  Inaugural  Address  by  Andreto  Rutherford^ 
Esq.^  M.  F.j  on  his  Installation  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  Unicersityof  Glasgow,  (Jan.  10, 1845  ) — p.  10. 
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versity — its  secular  chairs — should  not  be 
open  to  a  candidate  bringing  admitted 
superiority  in  science — what  is  not  less  im¬ 
portant,  nor  less  rare,  extraordinary  power 
of  communicating  know  ledge,  and  exciting 
the  emulation  of  his  students — and  withal 
unimpeachable  character,  merely  because 
he  may  not  agree  in  all  things,  possibly  in 
some  nice  point  of  church  government, 
with  the  views  of  the  Establishment  ?  May 
we  not  ask  whether  danger  now  exists  to 
require  the  rejection  from  your  secular 
chairs  of  men — it  may  be  of  European  ce¬ 
lebrity — w  ho  would  make  your  schools  the 
resort  of  all  generous  and  aspiring  youth  ? 
Shall  we  still  require  tests  which  might 
have  repelled  the  scrupulous  consciences  of 
Willianj  Hunter,  of  Locke, 'or  of  Newton? 
William  Hunter  has  enriched  your  college 
by  his  donations,  not  of  books  only  and 
medals,  though  these  are  the  rarest  and 
choicest  of  their  kind,  but  by  a  museum 
much  more  valuable — the  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors  in  anatomical  science — and  showing 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  one 
man  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  His  biographer  tells  me,  that 
from  scruples  of  conscience  he  left  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Church,  to  which  his  father 
had  intended  him  ;  and  the  same  scruples 
might  have  prevented  you  hearing  that 
great  master  explain  the  structure  of  this 
frame  of  ours — how  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  ue  are  made.  Locke  might  have 
been  unable  to  teach  here  Logic  or  Ethics, 
though  the  same  pen  which  recorded  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understanding 
has  evinced  his  piety,  and  rendered  no 
mean  service  to  Christianity  in  showing 
its  reasonableness,  as  demonstrated  in 
Scripture.  Newton  himself — 

“  Q,ui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit  et 
omnes 

Re.otinxit,  Stellas  exortus  uli  Etherius  Sol — ’ 

Newton  might  have  been  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  chair,  from  which  it  would 
have  been  his  duty  to  unfold  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  heavens,  and  declare  the  glories 
of  their  Maker.’ 
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0  RABEQUISTA,  THE  FIDDLER. 

FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

Among  the  living  authors  of  Portugal, 
who  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  known  in  this 
country,  but  whose  merits  as  poets,  drama¬ 
tists,  or  prose  writers,  entitle  them  to  be 
so,  are  the  brothers  Castilho,  A.  M.  dej 
Souza  Lobo,  Iirnacio  Pizarro  de  1\I.  Sar-1 
mento,  J.  B.  d’ Almeida  Garrett  a  very  dis-; 
tinsruished  man  of  letters,  and  A.  Ilercula-t 
no  author  of  the  “  Harp  of  the  Believer” 
and  “  The  voice  of  the  Prophet,”  a  young 
volunteer  officer  of  the  Liberal  party,  at  the 
siege  of  Oporto,  who  n»ade  himself  remark¬ 
able  by  his  zeal  and  bravery,  and  who,  after 
the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  instead  of  hurrying 
with  others  to  the  capital  to  claim  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  services,  long  remained  at 
(Jporto,  unsolicitous  of  court  favors,  and 
testified  his  grief  in  an  elegy  on  ”  the  roman¬ 
tic  Emperor  who  had  fought  against  tyran¬ 
ny,”  and  who  had  bequeathed  his  heart  to 
that  “  faithful  city.”  Of  these  and  other 
existing  ornaments  of  Portuguese  literature, 
we  may  take  future  opportunities  of 
civinor  some  notices.  The  followinfr  little 
Story  is  but  a  very  trifling  sj)ecimen  of  the 
abilities  of  Antonio  Feliciano  Cartilho, 
whose  name  appears  under  it  in  a  Lisbon 
periodical  of  recent  date  ;  but  mere  trifle 
as  it  is,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
turn  of ihe  adventure. 

On  a  dark  night  of  last  winter,  there  w^as 

a  wedding  ball  in  a  certain  village  near  the 

^  ® _ 

foot  of  the  mountain  Estrella.  The  wed¬ 
ding-dinner  was  over  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  from  that  hour  till  midnight, 
the  clattering  dance  of  wooden  shoes 
had  been  almost  incessant.  Durinor  all 
this  time,  the  merriment  had  been  kept 
alive  by  liberal  supplies  of  green  icinc, 
by  love,  and  by  a  fiddle,  the  never  failing 
guest  and  companion  of  every  merry-meet¬ 
ing  in  all  the  hamlets  of  this  neinrhborhood. 
The  fiddler,  w’ho  possessed  nothing  in  the 
w’orld  but  a  musical  ear,  (for  which  we  do 
net  know'  how  much  per  centage  he  paid 
out  of  the  hours  of  industry,)  had  been  one 
of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  bride  ; 
but  having  been  supplanted  by  the  pecunia¬ 
ry  charms  of  his  happy  rival,  he  was  here 
on  this  occasion — no  unhappy  man  either, 
but  in  good  humor  with  his  ill  fortune  A 
philosophical  fiddler,  he  had  not  only  had 
the  courage  to  attend  the  rnarriage-ceremo- 
ny  without  concealing  himself  behind  one 


of  the  church  pillars  and  rushing  forth  at 
the  critical  moment  with  a  romantic  cry 
of  despair  to  the  dismay  of  the  assembly, 
but  he  had  helped  to  twine  the  arches  of 
pine-boughs  for  the  passage  of  the  triumph¬ 
ant  couple.  At  dinner,  he  had  filled  re¬ 
peated  bumpers  to  tbe  health  of  both,  and 
also  of  a  taw  ny  rustic  lass  who  happened 
to  sit  next  to  him ;  and  all  the  evening  af¬ 
terwards,  and  all  the  night,  he  animated,  by 
his  quaint  old  minuets,  and  his  inexhausti¬ 
ble  store  of  old-fashioned  tunes,  the  fun  of 
the  dancers,  male  and  female,  of  that  eco¬ 
nomical  club,  w  hose  vagaries  were  superb¬ 
ly  illuminated  by  four  classical  iron  lamps, 
stuck  against  four  newly-whitewashed 
walls.  Some  malicious  judges  of  motives 
— for  there  are  such  even  in  the  country — 
did  not  fail  to  set  down  his  gratuitous  per¬ 
severance  to  a  lurking  desire  of  putting  off 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  the  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  company  should  disperse, 
and  the  doors  of  his  ungrateful  fair  one  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  her  presence.  Others  mere¬ 
ly  supposed  that  his  zeal  was  inspired  by  a 
newly  awakened  fancy  for  another  pair  of 
bright  eyes,  and  that  he  was  naturally  un¬ 
willing  to  quit  a  scene  where  the  lady  of 
his  thoughts  saw  him  unquestionably  play¬ 
ing  ^/tc  Astons,  W’ithout  re¬ 

jecting  or  admitting  either  of  these  opinions, 
w’e  think  it  more  orthodox  to  believe,  that 
his  pure  self-love  as  an  artist,  is  a  suflicient 
explanation.  Paganini  in  the  theatre  at 
Paris,  or  on  the  stage  of  the  opera-house  in 
London,  w  as  not  a  greater  personage  than 
our  poor  fiddler,  in  a  farm-house  of  the  Es¬ 
trella  mountain. 

During  one  of  those  brief  intervals  of  the 
ball,  when  the ’din  of  the  music  and  feet 
ceased,  only  to  give  play  to  the  much  more 
uproarious  clamor  of  conversation,  our  he¬ 
ro,  whom  we  shall  call  Baptist,  found  his 
opportunity  of  insinuating  a  sly  compliment 
into  the  ear  of  her  to  whom  his  looks  had 
already  been  still  more  eloquent ;  a  smile 
and  a  modesti^look  of  pleased  acknowledg¬ 
ment  gave  him  fresh  force  for  a  second  at¬ 
tack  ;  he  dared  to  whisper  the  word  love ; 
he  saw  her  blush,  and  once  more  he  saw 
her  smile ;  he  ventured  to  seize  a  pretty 
little  hand  of  this  damsel  fifteen  years  old  ; 
.and  from  the  moment  of  that  endured  audfi- 
city,  he  considered  his  felicity  certain.  He 
asks  her  name,.dlnwGr ;  her  condition,  single; 
her  residence,  another  f arm-house ^  distant 
about  half  a  league,  in  a  locality  that  he  is 
unacquainted  with ;  but  which  she  describes 
so  minutely,  that  it  is  evident  his  visit 
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there  will  be  acceptable  ;  In  our  house,”  ( 
adds  Anna,  “  there  lives  only  my  mother  and 
myself.  My  mother  keeps  house  ;  I  tend 
our  flock  on  the  mountain  in  the  day  time, 
and  at  night  work  with  my  mother.  Some¬ 
times  we  sit  together  on  our  hearth  with 
nothing  new  to  say  to  one  another,  which 
is  dull ;  now  and  then  we  have  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  some  young  women  who  live  about  a 
cjuarter  of  a  league  from  us:  I  came  with 
two  of  them  to-day;  and  we  are  to  return 
together.  But  for  them  I  should  have  miss¬ 
ed  this  wedding  ;  and  that  would  have  been 
a  pity.” 

The  dancing  was  renewed  ;  Baptist  sur¬ 
passed  himself,  if  that  were  possible.  The 
fiddle  seemed  animated  with  all  the  fire,  all 
the  brilliant  freshness  of  a  newly  rising 
passion.  It  imparted  more  life,  more  ec¬ 
stasy  to  the  dancers  ;  and  Anna,  every  lime 
that  the  mazy  w'hirl  brought  her  near  to  the  | 
musician,  showed  by  a  look,  a  movement, 
an  air,  that  she  felt  something  more  than 
gratitude  for  the  performer.  The  Bow  of 
Cupid,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  poeiico- 
arcadian  schools,  never  twanged  off  more 
sharp  and  quick  arrow’s  than  did  the  bow 
of  a  fiddle  on  this  night.  The  bridegroom, 
fearing  that  the  transport  might  not  sub¬ 
side  before  sunrise,  availed  himselfof  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pause  to  call  Baptist  apart  into  the 
garden,  and  there,  after  some  trifling  apolo- 
getical  preamble,  with  which  Baptist  would 
have  willingly  dispensed,  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derstand,  in  as  few  words  as  his  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  the  sense  of  his  discourtesy  w'oiild 
permit,  that  it  w  as  time  to  close  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  for  the  guests  to  retire.  Bap¬ 
tist,  who,  like  all  happy  lovers,  had  kept 
wholly  out  of  view  the  fact,  that  such  plea¬ 
sure  must  have  an  end,  and  in  whom  (trust 
the,  hearts  of  men  !)  the  thought  of  his  first 
love,  now  hopeless,  was  already  partially 
eclipsed  by  the  radiant  image  of  his  new 
star ;  Baptist  stood  undecided  for  an  in¬ 
stant  whether  he  should  obey  the  master  of 
the  house,  thanking  him  for  his  good  cheer, 
or  break  the  fiddle  about  his  ears.  A  visit 
to  the  cellar,  to  which  the  host  sagaciously 
invited  him,  gave  him  time  to  recover  his 
temper  ;  and,  thanks  to  a  copious  draught 
that  prepared  him  for  the  journey,  the  in¬ 
ward  strife  that  had  arisen  between  the  two 
spirits  that  contend  for  mastery  in  the  hu¬ 
man  breast,  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
the  good  angel.  During  this  absence  of 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  the  greater 
number  of  the  guests  disappeared  :  and 
Anna,  urged  by  her  companions  to  with¬ 


draw-,  and  persuaded,  as  w’cre  the  rest,  that 
Baptist  would  not  come  back,  sadly  set  out 
on  her  w’ay  home. 

Returning  to  the  room,  and  finding  it 
deserted  by  her  who  alone  had  filled  it  to 
his  eyes.  Baptist  wished  his  host  good-night. 
Hardness  of  heart  is  not  the  vice  of  the 
truly  happy.  The  bridegroom  accompani¬ 
ed  him  a  few  steps  beyond  the  threshold, 
and  laughingly  told  him  in  a  key  sufficient- 
Ig  loud  to  ensure  his  being  overheard  by 
his  wife,  that  the  beauteous  Anna,  the 
flower  and  envy  of  the  night,  was  the  best 
tender  of  flocks  in  the  district ;  that  she 
had  a  good  fortune  ;  excellent  hands  for  the 
spindle,  and  a  voice  for  singing  that  charm¬ 
ed  all  who  heard  her  ;  that  he  therefore  ad- 
I  vised  him  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
I  the  mother,  for  that  he  well  knew  the  girl 
would  think  herself  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
warble  her  youth  away  with  such  an  ac¬ 
companiment  : 

Oh,  lire  of  my  life  ! 

Who  can  show  me  your  fellow 

Al  fiddle  or  fife 

On  the  mountain  Estrella.’ 

And  with  this  he  bade  him  farewell  ; 
but  not  before  he  had  further  explained, 
what  Baptist  had  already  known  above  two 
hours,  that  the  house  w’as  situated  al  the 
top  of  a  winding  steep,  between  hills;  that 
by  day  tw’o  great  oak  trees,  standing  close 
together,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  would 
show  that  he  was  near  the  place,  and  that  at 
night  he  would  be  led  to  it  by  the  bleating 
of  numerous  goals  folded  in  the  pen,  so 
that  there  could  he  no  risk  of  going  astray 
among  those  wilds.  The  night  was  still 
dark.  Baptist  at  first,  though  his  mind  was 
still  abroad,  took  the  melancholy  road  that 
led  to  his  home.  But  what  was  he  to  do 
there?  Sleep  ?  who  ever  slept  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  love-fever  ? — To  lie  awake 
and  sigh  ?  that  is  better  and  more  poetically 
done  on  the  open  stage  of  nature.  To 
transcribe  from  the  tablets  of  his  heart  an 
account  of  his  sensations  and  wishes  in  a 
letter?  Anna  probably  cannot  read;  and  he 
himself,  satisfied  with  his  talent  as  a  musi¬ 
cal  artist,  never  felt  any  ambition  to  accu¬ 
mulate  knowledge.  Baptist  does  not  know 
how  to  write.  All  such  of  my  readers  as 
have  passed  through  the  paradise  of  youth 
will  readily  divine,  without  my  telling  them, 
whither  the  steps  of  Baptist  led  him  against 
the  bent  of  his  wiser  intention.  As  full  of 
wine  and  passion  as  an  elegy  of  Propertius, 
W'ith  his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  and  his  Anna 
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in  Ills  heart,  and  vvith  as  good  speed  as  the 
obscurity  of  tlie  liour,  and  the  ruggedness 
and  strangeness  of  tlie  way  pennii,  there 
he  goes,  entreating  the  solitude  to  favor  his 
blind  search  of  the  temple  of  his  divinity, 
and  already,  in  spirit,  making  the  tour  of 
those  walls  which  he  fancies  he  discovers 
in  every  white  stone  that  he  discerns  be¬ 
fore  him. 

And  what  a  wretched  gratification  is  he 
seeking  !  lie  will  not  see  her  ;  no,  he  will 
not  hear  her  voice.  At  such  an  untimely  j 
season  of  the  night,  he  will  not  even,  | 
through  some  compassionate  crack  in  the  j 
door,  have  his  eyes  fascinated  by  the  tlick-  ■ 
ering  gleam  of  a  lamp  lighted  by  that  very  j 
hand  which  so  lately  trejiibled  in  his  own.  , 
She  herself  will  not  know  to-morrow  that  | 
he  has  been  keeping  watch  near  her,  and  j 
surrounding  her  dreams  vvith  his  love.  No  | 
sign  will  remain  to  reveal  to  her  the  devo- , 

•  ®  •  •  •  •  .  I 

tion  with  which  he  will  have  been  kissing,  j 
as  a  pilgrim  kisses  a  reliquiary,  the  insensi- j 
ble  w  alls  that  enclose  the  talisman  of  his  ex-  j 
istence  !  When  she  shall  arise  and  go  forth 
with  Aurora,  placid  and  rosy  like  her,  and, 
like  her,  hailed  with  delight  by  every  thing 
that  beholds  her,  not  a  vestige  of  his  kisses 
will  be  left  on  the  stones  of  her  house,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  door ;  not  one  of  all  the  sighs 
that  night  shall  have  gathered  in  its  lap  will 
be  felt  with  the  morning  breezes,  as  they 
sigh  among  the  foliage.  No  ;  but  he  will  have 
enjoyed,  in  three  or  four  hours  of  careful 
vigil,  whole  ages  of  felicity.  It  is  even  pos¬ 
sible,  that  something  of  reality  may  be 
mingled  with  his  delicious  reveries  :  it  may 
chance,  that,  while  with  ear  applied  to  a 
casement,  and  breath  suspended,  he  in¬ 
terrogates  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  house, 
some  audible  sound,  some  word  addressed 
by  the  daughter  to  her  mother,  some  rust¬ 
ling  of  cl  matirass,  stuffed  with  the  straw  of 
Indian  corn,  will  aid  his  fancy  to  picture 
the  interior  of  that  Eden,  and  to  perceive, 
as  it  were,  through  his  ears,  the  position, 
the  attitude,  the  expression,  the  thoughts  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  slumberers.  He  will, 
at  least,  hear  the  bleatings  of  her  goats  hard 
by  ;  and,  if  the  stars  be  not  utterly  hostile 
to  his  hopes,  he  may,  in  the  morning,  hi¬ 
ding  himself  where  he  cannot  be  discover¬ 
ed,  watch  her  as  she  passes  with  her  flock, 
blithely  treading  the  dew  in  her  little  slip¬ 
pers  of  orange-tree  wood,  her  distaff  stuck 
in  her  girdle,  a  shade  of  soft  anxiety  setting 
otfthe  sweetest  smile  that  ever  dawned  from 
under  the  broad  flap  of  a  large  black  hat  ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  might  hear  that  chant  of  the 


mountain,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
song  for  him,  sent  forth  to  the  echoes  by  the 
most  bewitching  voice  of  the  Btira-uUa, — 

Oh,  life  of  my  life  ? 

Who  ran  show  me  your  fellow 

At  tiddle  or  tife 

On  the  mouiituin  Estrella 

As  these  fancies  thickened  upon  him. 
Baptist,  who  was  absolutely  carried  away 
with  them,  and  was  every  moment  quicken¬ 
ing  his  pace,  less  attentive  to  the  road  than 
to  the  stars,  with  which  true  lovers  have 
always  an  indefinable  sympathy,  suflered 
himself  to  be  hurried  on,  he  hardly  knew 
whither,  till  he  suddenly  remembered  what 
none  but  a  lover  would  have  forgotten  for  a 
moment,  that  he  ought  to  examine,  by  the 
notices  which  he  had  been  warned  to  take 
heed  of,  whether  he  was  on  his  right  course 
or  not.  He  stopped,  he  doubted,  he  was 
I  about  to  turn  back,  when  lo !  he  observed 
on  the  side  of  the’path,  certain  trees,  which 
might  very  possibly  be  the  two  oak-trees  :  he 
flies  towards  them  ;  they  are  the  very  same  ; 
and  that  is  the  exact  site — a  site  as  familiar 
to  him,  now  that  he  views  it  for  the  first 
time,  as  if  he  had  been  born  there.  lie 
j  accelerates  his  speed — his  heart  leaps  as  if 
j  it  wished  to  get  there  before  him — the 
sandy  and  barren  soil  of  the  steep  seems  to 
him  a  gentle  declivity,  matted  with  rose- 
leaves  ;  and,  to  crown  his  success,  heliears 
the  bleat  of  a  lamb  close  by  :  he  w  ho 
hears  the  lamb  cannot  be  far  off  from  the 
shepherdess.  He  rushes  towards  the  spot 
where  so  tender  a  greeting  invites  him. 
He  already  discovers  the  withies  of  the 
fold — he  almost  touches  them.  All  at  once 
the  ground  gives  way  under  him,  and  he 
finds  himselt  at  the  bottom  of  a  pitfall.  As¬ 
tounded  with  the  shock,  though  he  had 
lighted  on  his  feet,  with  his  fiddle  safe  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  he  at  first  imagined  that  some 
evil  witch  had  laid  this  wicked  trap  for 
him  ;  and  he  now  called  to  mind  that  an  old 
woman  at  the  wedding  had  very  constantly 
eyed  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
of  no  good  augury ; — but  after  his  first 
confusion  w  as  a  little  allayed,  he  perceived 
!  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  deep  hole» 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  excavate  on  the 
mountain  to  catch  wolves.  These  holes  are 
made  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  the  mouth  is  lightly  covered  with  a 
few  slender  boughs,  which,  yielding  to  the 
I  pressure  of  any  weight,  let  it  fall  through, 
and,  being  elastic,  resume  their  deceitful 
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appearance  :  as  a  lure  to  the  beast  of  prey 
at  night,  it  is  usual  to  place  behind  this 
masked  abyss,  and  within  a  strong  fence  of 
hurdles,  a  kid  or  a  lamb,  whose  cries  for 
the  dam  entice  its  enemy  to  certain  de¬ 
struction.  The  hopelessness  of  evasion 
from  such  a  den,  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
u^as  evident  to  poor  Baptist.  He  tried  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  situation.  He 
had  not  room  to  console  himself  as  men 
incarcerated  are  wont  to  do,  by  pacing  to 
and  fro  to  give  life  to  his  imprecations.  He 
laid  himself  down  in  the  pit  to  meditate  on 
the  abode  of  his  love,  which  he  had  left 
above  him  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Na¬ 
ture  makes  but  little  difference  between 
dreams  and  the  visionary  cogitations  of 
lovers. 

Baptist  was  now  half-musing,  half-sleep¬ 
ing,  when  he  heard  the  treacherous  roof  of 
his  den  giving  way  again,  and  immediately 
afterwards  down  plumped  some  heavy  sub¬ 
stance.  He  jumped  up  in  consternation — 
Who  is  there  t — no  answer — With  hair  on 
end,  head  dripping  with  cold  sweat,  and 
tongue  tied  with  terror,  he  crouched  hard 
against  a  side  of  the  pit,  and  endeavored 
with  eyes  fixed  in  stupid  amazement,  to 
make  out  the  companion  of  his  misfortune: 
— and  lo,  a  wolf,  a  great  wolf,  an  immense 
wolf!  He  sees  his  eyes  glaring  like  lamps, 
and  that  ferocious  light  shows,  or  seems  to 
show,  two  rows  of  perfectly  white  teeth, 
with  the  formidable  tusks  ;  a  sight  sufficient 
to  disconcert,  not  only  one  fiddler,  but  a 
whole  philharmonical  society.  Without  de¬ 
fence,  or  means  of  flight,  or  chance  of  suc¬ 
cor,  and  watching  the  steady  and  gradually 
emboldened  attention  with  which  his  adver¬ 
sary  measured  him,  he  was  attempting  in  his 
agony  to  shrink  into  the  very  earth  that  im- ' 
mured  him,  when  an  involuntary  touch  of 
one  of  the  strings  of  his  fiddle  caused  it  to 
sound — the  animal  was  startled  and  recoil¬ 
ed  two  steps,  which  he  had  at  last  slowly 
and  with  a  long  pause  between  each  made 
tow'ards  the  musician.  Baptist,  there¬ 
fore,  suspecting  that  there  may  be  some 
occult  centrifugal  virtue  in  the  art  of  Orphe¬ 
us,  draws  his  fiddlestick  with  a  tremulous 
hand  across  the  bow.  It  is  now  the  wolfs 
turn  to  shrink  ;  he  cowers  as  if  he  would 
bury  himself  in  the  ground  :  the  rage  in  his 
eyes  is  subdued,  he  turns  away  his  head ; 
he  manifests  his  fears  by  a  thousand  signs. 
Baptist,  gathering  courage  from  his  ene¬ 
my’s  cowardice,  without  further  preparatory 
tuning  flings  him  off*  a  waltz,  and  observing 
that  the  first  effect  of  his  instrument  is  in 


no  wise  diminished,  overpowers  him  with  an 
inundation  of  notes,  in  tune  and  out  of 
tune,  enough  to  rive  the  entrails  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  genuine  scene,  worthy  of 
the  opera  in  the  Rua-dos-Condes.  Minuets, 
gavottes,  country-dances,  waltzes,  cotil- 
lons,  jigs,  and  rigadoons,  succeeded  one 
another  without  break  or  transition,  and 
with  a  rapidity,  a  prodigality,  that  was  mar¬ 
vellous  :  while  now  and  then  he  wrenched 
his  eyes  off*  his  crouching  adversary  to 
look  up  at  the  aperture  for  the  glimpse  of 
day,  to  which  rdone  he  could  trust  for  his 
deliverance.  But  that  night  had  sworn  to 
last  at  least  fifty  hours  for  the  poor  fiddler. 
The  centrifugal  charm  of  his  violin  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  as  much  influence  on  Aurora  as 
on  the  wolf;  keeping  them  both  aloof.  The 
perspiration  which  his  fears  had  at  first 
drawn,  was  now  streaming  down  him  from 
sheer  fatigue.  His  arm,  before  so  laborious- 
ly  exercised  at  the  ball,  was  beginning  to 
fail  him,  when  at  last  the  gleams  of  day 
peered  through  the  false  trellis-work  over 
his  head;  and  soon  afterwards,  steps,  voices, 
and  lauorhter,  were  distinguishable  near  the 

O  _  *  O 

cavern  The  shepherds  who  had  laid  the 
trap  were  coming  to  see  if  they  had  caught 
any  thing;  and,  wondering  at  the  strange 
subterranean  music,  they  hastened  towards 
it  with  a  thousand  wild  conjectures.  Having 
removed  the  boughs  that  covered  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  they  looked  down,  eager  to  learn 
what  this  extraordinary  revel  could  be. 
Baptist  fearing  to  lose,  by  one  moment’s  in¬ 
termission  of  his  music,  the  safety  he  had 
won  at  so  much  cost,  answered  them  in 
chanted  prose,  fiddling  all  the  while,  and 
huddling  two  or  three  words  into  every 
note — 

“  Pit  of  terror — Night  of  horror — How  I  trem¬ 
ble  !” 

entreating  to  be  quickly  released,  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  would  tell  them  all  about 
it  presently.  A  ladder  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  procured  ;  one  was  immediately  found 
in  the  nearest  farm-house,  the  inmates  of 
which,  as  anxious  as  their  neighbors  to  grat¬ 
ify  their  curiosity,  came  running  with  the 
rest  to  witness  such  an  unexampled  si^ht. 
The  pit  was  surrounded  with  people  of  both 
sexes.  The  ladder  was  hardly  fixed,  when 
Baptist  clambered  up  as  fast  as  he  possibly 
could,  without  the  use  of  his  hands, — for 
he  was  still  fiddling, — till  he  reached  the 
top,  more  dead  than  alive.  Scarcely  had 
he  found  himself  amid  kindly  human  faces, 
and  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
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mornings  that  ever  shone  on  the  Estrella, 
when,  laying  down  his  fiddle  to  make  the 
siffii  of  the  cross,  he  discovered  at  his  side 
— his  own  Anna.  Hers  was  the  ladder 
that  had  saved  him  :  hers  the  neitihboring 
farm-house ;  and  tlie  soft  scarlet  kerchief 
of  cotton  that  was  instantly  offered  to  him 
to  wipe  his  forehead,  was  taken  from  her 
own  neck. 

He  was  conducted  to  her  house  (it  was 
possibly  only  because  it  was  the  nearest  at 
hand,)  and  placed  by  the  hearth,  where 
mother  and  daugliter  vied  with  each  other 
in  making  him  comfortable, and,  after  serv¬ 
ing  him  with  a  good  breakfast,  and  giving 
him  a  thousand  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
benevolence,  they  left  him  to  take  five  or 
six  hours  of  delicious  repose  on  a  well-filled 
and  well-smoothed  palliasse  of  Indian-corn 
straw. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  that 
breakfast.  Baptist  was  the  husband  of  An¬ 
na.  The  artist  who  had  figured  so  brill- 
iantly  at  other  people’s  wedding-parties  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  at  his  own.  The  wolf, 
which  Baptist  and  Anna  would  not  suffer 
to  be  destroyed,  was  carefully  secured  ;  and, 
being  of  a  tameable  age  at  the  time  of  his 
capture,  is  now  a  part  of  the  family,  and  is 
kept  in  better  condition  than  ever  w  olf  was 
kept  before.  The  friendly  evening  gath¬ 
erings  at  this  farm-house  are  celebrated  in 
the  district ;  and  all  the  neighbors  hope  and 
trust  that  the  harmony  which  reigns  there 
will  never  be  interrupted — that,  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of 
mother  and  son-in-law,  the  fiddle  will 
never  be  out  of  tune. 
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1.  The  English  Universities.  From  the  Ger- 
man  of  V.  U.  A.  Huber.  An  abridged 
Translation.  By  Francis  \V.  Newman. 
Three  volumes,  8vo.  London:  1843. 

2.  The  Oxford  University  City  and  County 
Herald,  of  Feb.  15,  1*845. 

The  early  history  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  obscure.  It  appears  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  a  collection  of  teachers, 
united  by  no  condition  beyond  mutual  con¬ 
venience,  and  subject  to' no  discipline  except 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  diocesan,  and  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
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of  the  authorities  of  the  town.  It  was  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  that  each  man’s 
pupils  should  reside  under  his  roof.  Hence 
arose  the  boarding-houses,  at  first  called 
Inns  and  Hostelries,  and  afterwards  Colleges 
and  Halls.  The  masters  of  these  houses 
were  the  rulers  of  the  little  scholastic  world. 
They  selected  a  rector  or  principal  to  keep 
order  among  themselves,  who  afterwards ^ 
received  the  name  of  Chancellor.  But  the 
important  step,  and  that  which  raised  Ox¬ 
ford  from  a  Collection  of  Schools  into  a 
University,  was  their  uniting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  their 
pupils,  and  granting  to  them  certificates  oi 
proficiency  and  licenses  to  teach.  These 
became,  in  time,  the  modern  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  ;  the  first  of  which 
gave  the  applicant  merely  a  limited  power 
of  lecturing ;  the  second,  which  was  at  first 
j  synonymous  with  Doctor,  authorized  hinv 
to  teach  generally,  to  preside  at  the  dispu¬ 
tations  which  were  then  the  tests  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  be  Master  of  a  House. 

Thus  grew  up  the  form  of  university 
government  which  still  exists.  It  is  a  mixed 
exclusive  constitution.  T.he  Chancellor 
forming  the  monarchical  element,  the  Heads 
of  the  Houses  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  Masters  and  Doctors  the  democratic. 
The  excluded,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  exclusive  governments,  the  larger  part  of 
the  community,  are  the  under-graduates  and 
bachelors. 

As  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  almost 
always  ecclesiastics,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  lineal  heirs,  and  separated  by  their  habits 
from  their  collaterals,  the  houses  must,  from 
the  beginning,  have  passed  from  owner  to 
owner  by  way  of  succession  rather  than  of 
inheritance.  This  suggested  their  incor¬ 
poration.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  Crown, 
which  exercised  its  prerogative  in  early 
times  far  more  readily  than  it  does  now. 
The  celebrity  of  Oxford  attracted  founders 
and  benefactors.  Large  buildings  were 
erected,  and  extensive  estates  attached  to 
them.  Corporations  aggregate,  consist¬ 
ing  of  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  were 
created,  who  were  to  enjoy  their  endow- 
is,  partly  for  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  partly  as  instruments  of  perpet¬ 
ual  prayer  for  their  founders’  souls.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  Colleges. 

The  houses  of  education  to  which  no 
property,  beyond  the  land  on  which  they 
stood,  was  attached,  became  the  existing 
Halls,  in  which  the  Principal,  by  charterer 
by  prescription,  is  a  corporation  sole. 
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Partly  for  purposes  of  education,  and 
partly  as  a  weapon  in  their  constant  contests 
with  the  town’s  people,  the  members  of  the 
houses  obtained  a  charter  incorporating 
them  as  a  University,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  at  length  was  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  by  Parliament.; 

There  exist,  therefore,  in  Oxford,  one 
(forporation  aggregate,  the  University,  which 
’includes  among  its  members  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  corporations;  eighteen 
corporations  aggregate,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  Colleges  ;  and  five  corpora¬ 
tions  sole,  consisting  of  the  Principals  of 
the  Halls. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Colleges  have 
made  much  direct  exercise  of  the  right, 
which  is  incident  to  a  corporation,  of  mak¬ 
ing  by-laws,  or,  in  Oxford  language,  statutes. 
Those  which  they  received  from  their  found¬ 
ers  they  have  retained — we  will  not  say 
obeyed  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Colleges 
violated  their  statutes  systematically,  and 
in  many  respects  unavoidably.  But  the 
University,  from  the  time  of  its  incorpora¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  from  an  earlier  period, 
enacted  statutes,  for  the  government  of  its 
own  members  as  members  of  the  University, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  Halls.  With 
the  internal  government  of  the  Colleges  it 
has  not  ventured  to  interfere. 

For  several  centuries  statutes  continued 
to  be  passed,  often  for  mere  temporary  pur¬ 
poses,  often  inconsistent,  and,  from  the 
absence  of  printing,  little  known,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lost.  After  several  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  maile  by  his  predecessors. 
Laud,  while  Chancellor,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  these  rude  materials  into  a  consis¬ 
tent  whole.  With  the  assistance  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  University,  he 
framed  the  code  called  the  Caroline  statutes. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
doctors,  and  masters,  approved  by  Laud, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Crown. 

By  these  statutes,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  University  was  materially  restricted. 
The  right  to  explain,  and  of  course,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  right  to  repeal  any  statute  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Crown,  is  refused,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  be  previously  obtain¬ 
ed,  An  absolute  negative  is  given  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  also  to  the  Vice-chancellor, 
and  also  to  the  two  Proctors.  And  the 
House  of  Convocation,  consisting  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  masters,  by  which  every  new  statute 
must  be  passed,  has  no  power  of  initiation 
or  amendment.  It  can  deliberate  only  on 


proposals  made  to  it  by  the  heads  of  houses, 
called,  in  consequence  of  their  weekly 
meetings,  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  must 
accept  or  reject  them  unaltered.  When 
we  add  that,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  discussions  are  in 
Latin,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Convocation 
is  not  a  place  for  debate. 

By  the  Caroline  statutes,  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  must,  previously 
to  matriculation,  subscribe  the  'Phirty-nine 
Articles  of  15G’2  ;  and  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  must  subscribe  the  three  articles 
of  the  thirty-sixth  Canon.  By  these  three 
articles,  this  subscriber  asserts — LsL  The 
King’s  supremacy  ;  ^Z(Uy,  That  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  contains  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  3r//y,  That 
he  allows  the  Articles  of  15G2,  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein 
contained  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God.  The  Canon  requires  the  subscription 
to  be  in  these  words, — ‘  I,  A  B,  do  w  illingly 
and  ex  animo  subscribe  to  these  three  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained 
therein.’  The  Vice-chancellor  is  empower- 
ed  to  require  any  person  in  holy  orders  to 
repeat  his  subscription,  and  on  his  refusal 
or  neglect,  after  the  requisition  has  been 
thrice  made,  to  banish  him  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity, 

The  matriculation  subscription  is  unex¬ 
plained  by  any  words.  The  Vice-chancellor 
usually  states  to  the  applicant  for  matricu¬ 
lation,  that  it  merely  signifies  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
he  has  no  authority  to  declare  this  to  be  its 
true  interpretation,  and  it  is  obviously  open 
to  several  others.  It  may  be  an  expression 
of  universal  belief — that  is,  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  believes  every  portion  of  w'hat  he 
has  subscribed  :  or  it  may  express  belief 
general  though  not  universal — that  is,  that 
the  subscriber  generally  assents  to  the  Arti¬ 
cles,  though  he  doubts,  or  even  denies, 
some  comparatively  unimportant  portions: 
or  it  may  express  no  belief  at  all,  but  be  a 
mere  declaration  of  conformity — a  mere 
engagement  not  to  oppose  the  iloctrines 
of  the  Articles,  leaving  their  truth  unde¬ 
cided. 

The  subscription  on  degrees  is  unam¬ 
biguous.  Every  loop-hole  through  which 
a  tender  conscience  might  escape,  is  care¬ 
fully  guarded.  The  subscription  is  fraudu¬ 
lent  if  the  subscriber  thinks,  or  even  sus¬ 
pects,  that  thQ  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
of  ordination,  contains  a  sentence  contrary 
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to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  fraudulent  even 
if  it  be  merely  reluctant;  suspiria  draotan- 
tur.  The  subscriber  asserts  that  willingly^ 
and  ri  animo,  he  acknowledges  all  and 
every  the  Articles,  that  is,  all  collectively, 
and  every  one  of  them  separately,  to  be 
a»Treeable  to  the  VVord  of  God.  As  far  as 

O 

the  words  of  subscription  are  concerned, 
intolerance  and  monopoly  have  done  their 
work  effectually. 

But  another  question  remains  :  according 
to  what  rule  are  the  Articles  to  be  inter¬ 
preted?  And  this  is  not  so  simple  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  declares  his  present  belief  in  the 
facts  and  opinions  stated  and  expressed  by 
an  instrument  drawn  up  nearly  300  years 
ago.  In  the  interpretation  of  that  instru¬ 
ment,  is  he  so  to  adopt  the  meaning  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  those  who  framed  the  instru¬ 
ment,  or  that  which  would  be  conveyed  by 
an  instrument  now  framed  in  the  same 
w'ords  ? 

In  ordinary  cases,  all  that  we  search  for 
in  a  document  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
writer.  It  matters  not  how  obscure  may  be 
his  language,  how  much  it  may  deviate 
from  common  use,  or  how  much  what  we 
suppose  to  be  his  real  meaning  may  differ 
from  that  which  is  apparent.  The  real 
meaning  is  all  that  we  have  to  do  with,  and 

O  ^  ' 

if  we  can  decipher  that  we  are  satisfied.  It 
is  thus  that  we  read  the  History  and  the 
Philosophy  of  antiquity.  It  is  thus  that  we 
read  the  Scriptures.  But  when  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  framed  by  one  man  to  bind  another, 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
former  ceases  to  be  the  rule  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  the  construction  of  such  an  instru¬ 
ment,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  meaning 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  instrument  itself, 
and  that  its  words  are  to  be  understood  in 
their  apparent  signification  ;  although  there 
may  be  reason  for  suspecting,  or  even  for 
believing,  that  the  framer  of  the  instrument 
used  them  in  a  different  sense.  Were  the 
rule  otherwise,  men  might  find  themselves 
subject  to  liabilities  of  which  they  had  no 
notice.  In  a  question  as  to  the  exposition 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  lawyer  who 
drew  it  would  npt  be  allowed  even  to  state 
what  was  his  own  meaning.  After  once 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  had  been  adopted 
by  Parliament,  the  divines  who  drew  them 
up  could  not  have  been  permitted  to  explain 
them.  And  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  if 
they  had  been  so  permitted.  Parliament 
might  have  found  that  it  had  been  entrapped 


into  a  Confession  of  Faith  different  from 
that  to  which  it  had  intended  to  assent. 

When  applied  to  recent  instruments,  this 
construction  occasions  no  difficulty.  It 
merely  forces  those  who  lay  down  for  others 
rules  of  conduct,  or  tests  of  belief,  to  ex¬ 
press  their  meaning  plainly.  But  wdien 
applied  to  ancient  documents,  without  doubt 
it  produces  inconvenience.  If  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  to  be  interpreted  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  apparent  meaning,  they  contain 
much  that  is  obscure,  and  much  that  con¬ 
veys  to  our  minds  very  different  ideas  from 
those  which  it  conveyed  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  incon¬ 
venience  that  induced  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
in  a  proceeding  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter,  to  propose  a  statute  which  would 
have  impliedly  declared  that  the  Articles 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  originally  promulgated,  ‘primitus 
editi.’  But  to  this  rule  of  interpretation 
there  is  an  objection  that  appears  to  us  de¬ 
cisive.  It  would  require  from  every  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree  a  double  inquiry.  First, 
what  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles 
were  originally  promulgated  ;  and  secondly, 
whether  so  interpreted  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Such  an  inquiry, 
conscientiously  pursued,  would  fill  the 
whole  period  allotted  to  academic  labor  ;  a 
period  which  seldom  exceeds  nineteen 
months.  Instead  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
or  Homer,  or  Demosthenes,  the  student 
must  work  at  Luther  and  Zwingle,  and 
Calvin  and  Melancthon,  and  Eichhorn  and 
Bolden.  Instead  of  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  history,  tne  staple  of  Oxford 
education  would  consist  of  Oriental,  Rab¬ 
binical,  and  Alexandrian  antiquities,  and 
polemical,  scholastic,  and  dogmatic  theolo¬ 
gy.  At  the  end  of  his  thirteenth  term,  the 
under-graduate  would  find  that  he  had  pass¬ 
ed  his  three  most  valuable  years,  not  in  im¬ 
proving  his  taste,  not  in  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  available  in  after  life,  but  in  becoming 
master  of  the  religious  and  verbal  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  after 
nil,  what  is  the  probability  that  he  would 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  historical 
and  metaphysical  treatise  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  the  ‘  Thirty-nine  Articles,*  is 
right  on  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
puted  questions  which  it  decides?  If  not, 

‘  ll)i  oninis 

En’iisus  labor  atque  imniiti  ruptn  lyrannis 
Fccdera.’ 

The  degree  for  which  all  this  labor,  and 
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waste  of  time,  and  of  youth  was  undergone, 
must  be  renounced,  and  with  that  degree 
perhcips  all  the  prospects  of  a  life. 

But  there  remains  a  third  theory  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  one  which  was  proposed  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  has 
been  lately  revived  by  the  Tractarians,  and 
is  now  put  forward  in  its  most  naked  and 
unblushing  form,  by  Mr.  Ward — namely, 
that  the  Articles  are  to  be  interpreted,  not 
in  their  obvious  sense,  nor  again  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  framed  ;  but  in  the 
sense,  whatever  it  be,  which  the  subscriber, 
by  a  mental  reservation,  thinks  fit  tacitl) 
to  affix  to  them.  This  is  the  non-natural 
interpretation.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
relieving  the  subscriber  from  all  difficulty. 
A  man  armed  with  such  powers  of  interpre¬ 
tation  may  laugh  all  tests  to  scorn.  He 
has  only  to  say  to  himself — *  When  I  affirm 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred,  I  mean 
that  certain  persons  who  were  members  of 
that  church — Luther  for  instance,  and  Cran- 
mer,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer — have  erred. 
When  I  affirm  that  General  Councils  have 
erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  T 
mean  that  they  have  erred  merely  in  non- 
essentials  ;  in  short,  where  I  say  black,  I 
mean  white,  or  at  most  gray  ;  and  he  may 
assent  to  any  formula  whatever.  But  he 
gains  this  privilege  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
honor,  all  veracity — all  that  enables  men  to 
confide  in  one  another.  What  is  there  to 
distinguish  the  profession  of  faith  made  by 
a  graduate  from  any  other  declaration,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  solemnity  and  de¬ 
liberation  by  which  it  is  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  ?  What  better  warrant  have 
we  for  signing  the  Articles  in  a  non-natural 
sense  than  for  signing  in  such  a  sense  any 
other  statement,  or  any  other  engagement  ? 
When  such  conduct  is  avowed  and  defended 
by  teachers,  what  can  we  expect  from  their 
pupils,  but  that  they  will  keep  their  prom¬ 
ises  non-naturally,  and  give  non-natural 
testimony  ? 

For  a  long  time  the  sounder  part  of  the 
University  looked  on  in  silent  shame.  But 
when  Tract  Ninety  appeared,  the  Heads  of 
Houses  published  a  resolution  disapproving 
of  ‘  modes  of  interpretation  which  reconcile 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  with  adoption 
of  the  errors  w'hich  those  Articles  were  de¬ 
signed  to  counteract.  This,  however,  was 
a  mere  declaration  of  opinion  ;  the  opinion 
without  doubt  of  a  very  respectable  body, 
but  unenforced  by  any  statutory  authority. 
At  length  when  Mr.  Ward  publicly  defied 


the  University — when  he  held  himself  out 
as  an  instance  of  the  inability  of  her  tests 
to  exclude  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic — 
when  he  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  Articles  as  often  as  they  should 
be  tendered  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  abhorrence  of  the  Reformation  and  his 
adhesion  to  Romanism — the  University  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge.  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  which  possesses,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  initiative  in  Legislation,  resolved  to 
punish  the  principal,  or  at  least  the  most 
recent  offender  ;  and  by  rendering  the  test 
of  subscription  more  stringent  and  more 
general,  to  arrest  those  who  now  manage 
to  elude  it. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  13th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1844,  the  Board  issued  a  notice,  sum¬ 
moning,  for  the  13th  of  February  following, 
a  Convocation,  in  which  the  three  following 
measures  should  be  proposed  :  1st,  A  Res¬ 
olution  that  certain  passages  in  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Ward’s  Ideal  Church  ‘  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  the  declaration  in  re¬ 
spect  of  those  Articles  made  and  subscribed 
by  the  said  W.  G.  Ward,  previously  to,  and 
in  order  to  his  being  admitted  to  the  degrees 
of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  respectively,  and  with 
the  good  faith  of  him,  the  said  W.  G.  Ward, 
in  respect  of  such  declaration  and  subscrip¬ 
tion.’  2d,  ‘  That  the  said  W.  G.  Ward 
has  disentitled  himself  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  conveyed  by  those  degrees,  and 
is  hereby  degraded  from  the  said  degrees 
respectively.’  3d,  A  new  statute  amending 
the  Caroline  statute,  which  authorizes  the 
Vice-chancellor  to  test  clerical  members  of 
the  Univeisity  by  requiring  them  to  repeat 
their  subscription.  By  the  amended  statute, 
the  Vice-chancellor  would  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  put  the  test  to  every  person, 
whether  clerical  or  lay,  and  to  require  him 
previously  to  pledge  his  faith  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  he  would  subscribe  all  and  each 
of  the  Articles  in  the  sense  in  which  he  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  them  to  have  been  original¬ 
ly  promulgated,  and  now  tendered  to  him 
as  a  certain  test  of  his  opinions. 

The  last  proposal  excited  disapprobation, 
deep  and  almost  universal.  It  was  clearly 
illegal  as  an  amendment  of  the  Caroline 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
— a  consent  which  was  not  asked,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  been  given.  It  would 
have  been  mischievous,  as  subjecting  a  new 
and  more  numerous  class  of  persons  to  an 
inquisitorial  pow'er,  which  is  fell  to  be  so 
hateful  that  it  has  not  been  exercised  within 
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living  memory.  It  would  have  destroyed 
the  distinction  made  by  the  Caroline  sta¬ 
tutes  between  subscription  on  Matricula¬ 
tion,  and  subscription  on  Graduation.  It 
would  have  enabled  the  Vice-chancellor  to 
test  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University,  from  the  freshman  to 
the  senior  doctor.  It  would  have  enabled 
him  to  stand  with  his  test  in  his  hand  at 
the  door  of  the  Convocation  house,  and  re¬ 
quire  every  barrister,  every  physician,  and 
every  country  gentleman,  to  state  his  belief 
in  all  and  every  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  Every  one  who  re¬ 
fused  it  was,  in  the  classical  language  of 
the  proposed  statute,  to  be  cxterminatus 
and  banniatus.  And  lastly,  it  would  have 
sanctioned  a  new,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
most  mischievous  rule  of  interpretation. 

Each  of  the  other  two  proposed  measures 
w'as  open  to  serious  objections.  The  first 
asserted  that  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Ward’s 
book  were  ‘  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  said  W.  G.  Ward,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  his  declaration  on  subscribing  the 
Articles.’  Now  Mr.  Ward’s  declaration 
was  obviously  no  breach  of  faith,  unless  he 
disbelieved  in  the  Articles  at  the  time  when 
he  made  it.  But  of  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence.  The  presumption  is 
that  he  then  believed  them,  or  at  least  that, 
with  the  carelessness  as  to  subscription 
W’hich  has  prevailed  up  to  this  day,  he  sign¬ 
ed  them  with  a  general  feeling  of  acquies¬ 
cence  which  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
probe  too  deeply.  Nor,  of  course,  can  it 
be  said  that  his  subsequent  change  of  opin¬ 
ion  was  a  breach  of  faith  ;  for  even  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  opinion  is  not  yet  treated  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  act.  That  Mr.  Ward,  in  retaining  as 
a  Komanist  the  fellowship  which  he  had 
obtained  as  an  Anglican,  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  is  true.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  immorality  of  this  conduct  was  ag¬ 
gravated  hy  the  pretences  under  which  he 
sought  to  defend  it — pretences  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  would  destroy  all  confidence 
in  human  promises,  and  in  human  testi¬ 
mony.  But  this  breach  of  faith,  and  this 
immorality,  the  indictment  against  him 
omits.  With  unhappy  dexterity,  the  in¬ 
dictment  charges  him  with  a  breach  of  faith 
of  which  he  is  probably  innocent,  and  pass¬ 
es  by  one  of  which  he  is  avowedly  guilty. 

The  second  proposition,  the  degradation 
of  Mr.  Ward,  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
illegal.  In  the  first  place.  Convocation 
has  no  penal  power.  That  power  is  vested 
in  the  Chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
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the  Vice-chancellor.  And,  secondly,  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Caroline  sta¬ 
tutes  on  those  ‘  who  think  otherwise  than 
aright  on  the  Catholic  faith,  or  on  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,’  is  not  degradation,  but  banishment. 

The  third  proposition  was  withdrawn, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  a  declara¬ 
tion,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  original  de¬ 
claration  issued  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  on 
the  appearance  of  Tract  Ninety, — ‘  That 
modes  of  interpretation  evading  rather  than 
explaining  the  Articles,  and  reconciling 
subscription  to  them,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  errors  which  they  were  designed  to 
counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the 
statutes  requiring  subscription.’ 

A  full  Convocation  at  Oxford  is  an  im¬ 
posing  spectacle.  The  Theatre,  one  of 
Wren’s  noblest  works,  with  its  rostra  and 
semi-circular  galleries,  is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  enable  a  large  assembly  to  see  and  be 
seen,  and  to  hear  a  person  speaking  from 
one  of  the  rostra,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
first  gallery,  though  it  would  be  unsuited 
lo  a  debate  in  which  men  spoke  from  their 
places.  It  is  fit  for  its  purposes — solemn 
proceedings,  and  set  speeches.  On  the 
13th  of  February,  it  must  have  contained 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  voted,  and  the  neuters  must  have 
exceeded  three  hundred.  After  the  first 
resolution  had  been  read,  Mr.  Ward  was 
called  on  for  his  defence.  He  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  English,  and  this  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  to  him,  and  to  him 
only;  the  Vice-chancellor  probably  think¬ 
ing  that  there  was  more  to  be  lost  than 
gained  by  discussion. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  the  stale  of 
Mr.  Ward’s  domestic  relations,  or  that  the 
tragedy  was  after  all  to  end  like  a  comedy 
— by  marriage — his  speech  in  defence  must 
have  appeared  unaccountable.  It  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  delivered  ;  boldly,  clearly, 
with  great  self-possession,  perhaps  too 
much,  for  the  ease  sometimes  approached 
flippancy  ;  but  the  matter  seemed  intended 
auditores  malcvolos  facere.  Every  state¬ 
ment  and  every  inference  that  could  offend 
their  prejudices,  irritate  their  vanity,  or 
wound  their  self-respect,  was  urged  with 
the  zeal  of  a  candidate  for  martyrdom. 

In  deference,  he  said,  to  the  advice  of 
his  Lawyer,  he  stated  that  his  opinions  had 
entirely  changed  since  the  subscription  ; 
and,  even  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise, 
he  denied  the  legal  right  of  Convoca- 
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lion  to  punish  by  degradation.  These 
matters,  however,  (which  were  the  strong 
points  of  his  case,)  he  passed  over  briefly. 
He  then  restated  his  full  assent  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  Rome ;  he  restated  his  readi* 
ness  to  repeat  his  subscription ;  he  re¬ 
peated  that  he  believed,  and  was  ready  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  in  a  non-natural 
sense,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  imponens 
of  subscription,  whether  the  Church,  or 
Parliament,  or  the  University,  for  he  left  it 
in  doubt  which  of  these  was  the  imponens, 
intended  that  they  should  be  so  subscribed. 
For  that  if  the  imponens  did  not  so  intend,  he 
must  have  intended  that  they  should  not 
be  subscribed  at  all.  He  contrasted  the 
Articles  in  their  natural  sense  with  the 
Prayer-book,  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  common  feelings  and  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  then  put  it  to  his  hearers.  High 
church  and  Low  church,  Calvinistic  and 
Arminian,  whether  their  subscription  was 
not  as  non-natural  as  his  own. 

The  prohibition  of  English  had  its 
intended  eflect.  Only  one  speech  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  Latin.  In  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  speaker  in  the  area,  and 
pressed  on  by  a  dense  crowd,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  more  than  that  he  op¬ 
posed  the  degradation  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Ward’s  errors,  if  errors  they  were, 
were  not  the  errors  of  infidelity.  ‘  Nil 
dixit,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Dominus  Gulielmus 
Ward,  contra  Deum  Optimum  Maximum; 
nil  dixit  contra  Dei  Filium  unigneitum  nil 
dixit  contra  Spiritum  Sanctum.’  In  other 
words,  he  said  my  client  never  stole  a  lion;  he 
never  stole  an  elephant ;  he  never  stole  a  ti¬ 
ger.  That  maybe  true,  would  be  the  an¬ 
swer  ;  but  he  is  indicted  for  stealing  a  sheep. 
His  innocence,  which  we  thoroughly  believe 
as  to  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  question  of  sheep-stealing. 

The  first  resolution  was  carried  by  777 
to  391.  .The  second,  by  569  to  51 1.  Had 
Mr.  Ward  been  silent,  it  would  probably 
have  been  rejected. 

The  third  resolution,  condemning  non¬ 
natural  modes  of  interpretation,  was  put 
last.  But  now  the  two  Proctors  rose,  and 
uttered  (or  seemed  to  utter,  for  in  the  up¬ 
roar  which  accompanied  their  rising,  no  in¬ 
dividual  voice  could  be  heard)  the  words 
which,  except  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
no  one  now  living  ever  before  heard  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Convocation.  Nobis  Procn- 
ratoribus  non  placet.  Whereupon,  without 
any  formal  dissolution — indeed,  without  a 
word  more  being  spoken,  as  if  such  an  in¬ 


terposition  stopped  all  business — the  Vice- 
chancellor  tucked  up  his  gown,  and  hurried 
down  the  steps  that  lead  from  his  throne 
into  the  area,  and  thence  out  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  ;  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  scene  of 
action  was  cleared. 

Thus  of  the  three  propositions  submitted 
to  Convocation,  the  first  and  second,  against 
each  of  which  there  were  grave  objections, 
have  been  carried.  The  third,  to  which  we 
should  have  supposed  that  every  man  of 
common  veracity  would  have  assented,  has 
failed.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ward  means  to 
appeal  as  soon  as  he  has  found  out  a  Visit¬ 
or;  and  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  will 
propose  again  the  rejected  resolution  as 
soon  as  there  are  fresh  Proctors.  If  both 
these  things  take  place,  we  think  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  two  at  least  of  the  decisions  of  the 
13th  of  February  will  be  reversed; — that 
Mr.  Ward  will  be  restored,  and  non-natural 
interpretation  censured. 

We  must  warn,  however,  the  majority  of 
Convocation  not  to  fancy  that,  by  degrading 
Mr.  Ward,  or  by  censuring  non-natural  in¬ 
terpretation,  they  have  advanced  towards 
giving  peace  to  the  University.  We  are- 
convinced  that,  for  that  purpose,  they  must 
move  in  a  totally  opposite  direction.  The 
joint  exertions  of  the  Tractarians  and  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  have  evoked  a  ^plrit 
who  appears  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
whose  appearance  while  he  is  in  activity,  is 
ever  marked  by  dissension  and  ruin — the 
spirit  of  Nonconformity. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Georgian  period 
is  over.  During  those  halcy.in  days  men 
subscribed  the  Articles  upon  trust,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Heredit  iry  and  avow¬ 
ed  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  were  excluded ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  they  never  thought  of  presenting 
themselves.  But  no  under-graduate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  of  Engl  an  1  was  troubled 
by  a  doubt.  The  distinctioi  between  sub¬ 
scription  by  matriculation,  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  degrees,  was  little  t'.iought  of,  and 
indeed  little  understood.  The  three  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  thirty-sixth  Canon,  on  which 
the  binding  force  of  subscription  depends, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  University  stat¬ 
utes,  or  in  any  of  the  ordinary  editions  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  are  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  work  which  is  the 
Oxford  text-book  on  the  Thirty-nine  Arti¬ 
cles — Prettyman’s  ‘  Theology.’  We  doubt 
whether  one-tenth  or  one-tweatieth  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  the  thirty-sixth  C  inon, 
were  aware,  three  months  ag  >,  of  its  exist- 
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ence.  But  this  ignorance  is  at  an  end. 
Every  candidate  for  a  degree  will  now  be 
aware  that  he  has  solemnly  to  declare  that 
he  objects  to  nothing  in  the  Prayer-book, 
and  that  he  acknowledges  all  and  every  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Many,  without  doubt,  will 
think  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  con¬ 
science,  and  will  sign  blindly  without  in¬ 
quiry,  lest  inquiry  should  seduce  them  into 
doubt.  But  of  those  who  will  feel  it  their 
duty  to  inquire,  what  proportion  will  find 
the  result  to  be  universal  and  perfect  con¬ 
viction  1 

Some  will  think  it  inpossible  to  reconcile 
the  Calvinistic  dogmata  of  the  Articles 
with  the  Arminian  color  of  the  Prayer-book. 
Others  will  be  startled  at  the  doctrine,  that 
whoever  will  be  saved  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  may  doubt  whether  benevolence  and 
justice  may  not  be  even  more  conducive  to 
salvation,  than  right  notions  as  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  substance,  person,  and  procession. 
Few  will  be  able  to  affirm  that  all  who  dis¬ 
believe,  or  who  doubt  any  portion  of  that 
faith — all  members  of  the  Greek  church — 
all  Arians  and  Socinians — all  mankind,  in 
short,  except  the  comparatively  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  who  are  orthodox  Trini¬ 
tarians,  ‘  without  doubt  shall  perish  ever¬ 
lastingly;’  and  many  will  find  difficulty  in 
persuading  themselves  that  the  damnatory 
clauses  are  not  part  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  think  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  every  ‘  man  will  be  saved  by  the 
law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he 
be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according- 
to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.’ 
Others,  though  they  may  admit  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  erroneous — though  they  may  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  virtuous  Socinian  or  Mahometan 
will  be  saved  in  spite  of  his  law,  and  not 
by  it — may  not  venture  to  pronounce 
accut  sed  all  those  who  presume  to  hold  it. 
Some  may  think  it  possible  that  works  of 
chari'y  or  self-devotion,  though  done  before 
th(  'grace  ofChrist,  may  be  pleasing  to  God  ;  j 
anf*  many  will  doubt  whether  they  ‘  have 
the  nature  of  sin.’  Some  may  doubt  whether 
it  be  true  that  the  forms  of  ordination  con¬ 
tain  11  thing  superstitious.  They  may  ques¬ 
tion  t!  e  right  of  the  ordainer  to  say  to  the 
inteiK  ed  priest — ‘  Whose  sins  thou  dost 
forgi^p,  they  are  forgiven  ;  and^whose  sins 
thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.’ 

O  hers  may  think  the  Article  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man’s  oath,  a  non-natural  explanation 
of  the  text — *  Swear  not  at  all.’  Others, 
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again,  may  be  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  to  the  political  theories  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  and  Twenty-first  Articles. 
They  may  doubt  whether  the  Queen’s  pre¬ 
rogative  is  that  ‘  which  we  see  to  have  been 
always  given  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy 
Scriptures  by  God  himself’  Some  may 
think  that  her  Majesty  reigns  by  virtue  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  rather  than  by  divine 
right,  and  others  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  making  a  Sovereign’s  title  depend  on 
his  godliness.  Others,  again,  may  doubt 
the  lawfulness  of  capital  punishments  ;  oth¬ 
ers  that  of  wars;  and  others,  again,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  true  that  General  Councils  may 
not  be  called  together  without  the  com¬ 
mandment  and  will  of  Princes. 

Besides  their  doctrinal  and  political 
speculations,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in¬ 
dulge  in  historical  and  philosophical  as¬ 
sertions.  Is  it  certain  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  contains  offers  of  everlasting  life  ?  Is 
it  certain  that  the  old  Fathers,  among  whom 
the  authors  of  Job,  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  of  course,  are  to  be  included, 
did  not  look  only  for  transitory  prom¬ 
ises  1  We  always  supposed  that  the  Divine 
Legislation  proceeded  on  the  contrary  as¬ 
sumption.  Is  it  certain  that  those  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  Canon  of  Scripture  were  right 
when  they  included  Ecclesiastes  and  Can- 
tica,  and  excluded  Ecclesiasticus  ?  Is  it 
certain  that  the  Second  Book  of  the  Homi¬ 
lies  contains  a  godly  and  wholesome  doc¬ 
trine  necessary  for  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
We  know  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  at  one  time 
incapable  of  subscribing,  in  consequence 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  apostol¬ 
ic  age.  May  not  the  same  doubt  afflict  oth¬ 
ers? 

We  have,  we  fear,  tired  our  readers,  and 
yet  not  mentioned  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  questionable  points  with  which  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  swarm.  And,  we  repeat,  what  is  the 
probability  that  all  candid  inquirers  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion,  that  all  and  every 
of  them  are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God? 
Will  one  half  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ? 
Will  one  quarter?  Will  one  tenth?  And 
what  is  to  become  of  those  who  do  not  ? 
Are  they  to  give  up  the  honors,  the  privile¬ 
ges,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  University, 
or  are  they  stubbornly  to  beat  down  their 
consciences,  and  sign  against  their  will  and 
their  conviction?  From  this  time  the 
thirty-sixth  Canon  will  be  a  grating  which 
will  admit  the  careless,  the  dull,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  the  unprincipled,  to  the  degrees. 
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the  fellowships,  the  tuition,  .md  the  govern- 
nieiit  of  the  University;  and  will  exclude 
the  diligent,  the  acute,  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious. 

AVe  feel,  and  have  again  and  again  ex¬ 
pressed  indignation  at  the  subterfuges  by 
which  the  test  is  evaded — we  feel  much 
more  against  the  intolerance  by  w  hich  it  is 
imposed.  Thevdishonesty  of  the  slave  is 
only  d*"spicable;  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
is  hateful.  All  Great  Britain  was  roused  a 
few  years  ago,  by  stories  of  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  Factory  Labor.  We  were  told 
that  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  in 
youth,  grew  up  stunted  or  distorted.  And 


Oxford  in  excluding  the  inroads  of  Roman¬ 
ism.  No  establishments  for  conversion 
have  been  erected  in  her  neighborhood. 
Her  fellows  do  not  declare  their  abluirrence 
of  Protestantism.  None  of  her  tutors  have 
been  ever  suspected  of  lecturing  on  the 
modes  of  explaining  away  its  doctrines.  It 
is  safe  to  send  a  young  man  to  Cambridge. 
She  has  been  at  least  as  successful  as  0.\- 
ford  in  preserving  the  internal  peace  of  her 
society.  She  has  not  passed  a  statute  de¬ 
claring  her  utter  distrust  in  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  acute 
among  her  professors.  She  has  not  inflict¬ 
ed  on  another,  less  distinguished  but  still 


the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  was  re- j  eminent  both  in  station  and  in  learning,  a 


quired  and  granted.  But  is  not  the  stunt 
inor  and  distorting  of  the  mind  a  still  more 
mischievous  oppression  ?  Andean  the  in¬ 
tellect  be  more  eflectually  depressed  and 
warped,  than  by  being  tempted  to  seek  no 
thing  but  premises  for  pre-appointed  con¬ 
clusions  ?  or  the  moral  feelings  be  more 
effectually  depraved,  than  by  being  engaged 
in  constant  internal  conflicts  in  which  suc¬ 
cess  cannot  be  honestly  obtained  ! 

To  a  certain  degree,  experience  assists 
us  in  estimating  the  probable  influence  of 


penal  suspension  from  his  functions.  Her 
combination  rooms  are  not  hostile  camps, 
nor  her  colleges  or  her  pulpits  instruments 
for  the  propagation  of  contradictory  pre¬ 
cepts.  ller  public  lecture-rooms  have  not 
become  deserts — nor  her  divinity  schools 
scenes  of  wrangling.  No  Head  of  a  House 
has  posted  in  his  Hall  a  notice,  that  all 
who  presume  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  will  be  denied 
testimonials  for  orders.  No  candidate  for 
her  degrees  has  brought  a  legal  action 


such  an  education,  by  comparing  the  ef- j  against  his  examiner,  and  forced  the  Uni- 
fects  of  a  comparative  lax  with  a  compara- j  versity  first  into  a  suspension  of  her  accus- 
tively  strict  test.  For  many  years  past, }  tomed  modes  of  examination,  next  into  an 
Cambridge  has  been  subject  to  the  former,!  abortive  atternjit  to  legalize  them,  and  at 
and  Oxford  to  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  last,  into  a  recurrence  to  the  old  monkish 
Cambridge  is  subject  to  the  severer  test  in-  forms  of  disputation.  She  summons  no 
flicted  on  Heads  of  Houses  by  the  Act  of  Convocation  to  priviUgia  against  her 
Uniformity;  but  she  herself  imposes  no  1  members.  Her  Vice-chancellor  is  not  as- 


test,  except  a  declaration  previously  to  a 
degree,  that  the  candidate  is  a  bund  Jide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
it  is  true,  also,  that  the  Oxford  test  has  not 
attracted,  in  times  past,  the  attention,  and 
consequently  has  not  exercised  the  influ¬ 
ence,  which,  we  believe,  will  belong  to  it 
in  future.  However,  though  neither  the 


sailed  by  defiances  from  graduates  demand¬ 
ing  to  be  degraded.  She  does  not  exhibit, 
in  short,  the  symptoms  which  precede  po¬ 
litical  dissolution. 

How,  then,  is  Oxford  to  escape  the  fate 
which  the  intolerance  that  enacted  the 
Caroline  statutes,  and  the  apathy  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  intolerance  that  has  preserved 


freedom  of  Cambridge,  nor  the  slavery  ofi  them  unrepealed,  seem  to  prepare  liir  her? 


Oxford,'  has  been  complete,  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
probable  results  of  each  system. 

We  believe  that  few  Oxonians  will  be 
bigoted  enough  to  deny,  that  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench,  in  science — in  short,  wherever 
success  depends  on  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor  and  independence,  Cambridge  now 
has,  and  long  has  had,  the  decided  supe¬ 
riority.  Nor  does  this  superiority  appear 
to  have  been  purchased,  by  letting  in  the 
errors  and  the  dissensions  which  it  is  the 
supposed  office  of  tests  to  shut  out.  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  been  at  least  as  successful  as 


If  there  were  any  use  in  suggesting  a  course 
which  we  know  will  not  be  adopted,  we 
should  say,  by  following  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Hampden,*  and  abolisliiiig  all  tests  except 
those  which  Parliament  has  imposed,  and 
which  Parliament,  therefore,  alone  can  re¬ 
move.  The  next  best  expedient  would  be 
to  follow  Dr.  Paley’s  advice,  and  change 
subscri|)tion  from  a  profession  of  faith  into 
an  engagement  of  conformity.  If,  as  we 
fear  is  the  case,  the  gtnius  loci,  the  present 
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temper  of  the  place,  renders  this  impracti¬ 
cable,  as  a  last  resource  the  plan  might  be 
adopted  which  has  apparently  succeeded  at 
Cambridge.  No  test  should  be  required  on 
matriculation  ;  and  no  test  previously  to  a 
degree,  except  that  the  candidate  is  a  bond 
Jidc  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  An 
engagement  might  be  added  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  on  ceasing  to  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
tribunal  created  to  decide  on  any  imputed 
breach  of  this  engagement.  To  decide 
such  questions  by  by  judicial 

acts  performed  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
is  revolutionary.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
worst  practices  of  the  worst  democracies. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  no  one  would 
be  necessarily  excluded  from  the  studies  or 
the  honors  of  the  place.  A  Dissenter,  or  a 
Roman  Catholic,  if  he  thought  fit  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  usages,  and  receive  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  College,  might  pass  his  ex¬ 
amination,  and  be  enrolled  in  a  class,  and 
obtain  an  under-graduate’s  prize.  But 
he  would  be  excluded  from  a  degree,  and 
therefore  from  the  government,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  from  the  emoluments  of! 
the  University.  The  sincerity  of  a  grad- 1 
uate’s  declaration  must  be  left  to  his  own 
conscience ;  but,  if  he  broke  his  engage¬ 
ment  of  conformity,  the  proposed  tribunal 
would  afford  a  remedy,  which  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  Convocation  does  not. 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vaughan. 
— Ed. 

1.  An  FjSSioy  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution 
from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Present  Time.  Ry  Lord  John  Russell. 
8vo.  London. 

2.  Life  of  Lord  IVilliam  Russell.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  2  vols.  4to.  Lon¬ 
don. 

4.  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
8vo.  London. 

5.  What  have  the  Whigs  done?  8vo. 
London. 

It  h.as  fallen  to  the  house  of  Bedford  to 
be  conspicuously  associated  with  the  history 
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of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  this  country. 
In  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  during 
the  civil  war,  and,  above  all,  in  the  struggle 
to  save  the  ark  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom  tow'ards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  genius  of  that  house  was 
felt  as  a  potent  influence  in  public  affairs. 

Lord  John  Russell  inherits  most  of  the 
higher  qualities  belonging  to  his  ancestors. 
In  capacity,  and  in  general  culture,  he  is 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  them.  What 
he  has  done  as  an  author,  is  overshadowed 
and  forgotten  by  reason  of  the  much  greater 
prominence  which  he  has  obtained  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  statesman.  His  writings, 
however,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that,  had 
he  chosen  to  steer  his  course  at  a  distance 
from  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  given  him¬ 
self  to  comparative  ease  and  quietude  as  a 
man  of  letters,  he  might  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  that  department.  Ilis  ‘  Essay  on 
the  English  Constitution,’ — the  production 
of  his  early  life,  gave  unequivo’cal  token  of 
the  taste  and  capacity  which  might  have 
led  to  such  distinction.  His  ‘  Life  of  Lord 
William  Russell’  exhibited  the  same  varied 
knowledge,  the  same  disciplined  intellect, 
and  the  same  literary  apitude,  but  all  in  a 
higher  tone  of  maturity.  His  ‘  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,’  relate  to  a  section  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  which  interested  men  previously  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  but 
which  seemed  to  drop  at  once  from  their 
thoughts  as  that  astounding  event  and  its 
consequences  began  todevelope  themselves. 
The  subject,  accordingly,  was  not  well 
chosen,  except  for  persons  of  calm  and 
aristocratic  taste,  more  disposed  to  meditate 
on  the  repose  and  tameness  of  the  past,  than 
to  sympathize  with  the  onwardness  and 
energy  of  the  present.  But  the  execution 
of  the  work  evinced  a  large  acquaintance 
with  European  affairs  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  much  political  sagaci¬ 
ty,  and  that  greater  command  of  language 
which  comes  as  the  natural  result  of  greater 
practice  in  composition.  His  lordship’s 
subsequent  essays  on  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplementary  chapter  to  the  preceding 
work.  It  shows  that  the  philosophy,  the 
literature,  and  the  state  of  society  generally 
in  France,  which  propelled  affairs  towards 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  were  not  only 
topics  about  which  the  author  had  read 
considerably,  but  matters  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  some  patient  reflection. 

In  respect  to  literature,  however,  as  in 
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respect  to  some  other  things,  his  lordship’s 
achievements  would  have  been  more  con¬ 
ventional  than  natural ;  more  correct  than 
profound  ;  evincing  more  of  the  caution 
which  avoids  great  mistakes,  than  of  the 
boldness  which  strikes  out  a  new  path.  He 
might  have  improved  somewhat  on  the 
school  of  Addison  and  Pope,  but,  in  regard 
to  style,  he  would  have  been  moulded  by 
it,  and  in  regard  to  compass  of  thought,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  far  in  advance 
of  it.  With  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
progressive  spirit,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  unite  a  stately  worship  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks.  In  all  his  voyaging,  he  would  have 
resembled  those  early  mariners,  who,  want¬ 
ing  the  compass,  were  distrustful  of  the  frail 
bark  beneath  them,  and  always  made  their 
way  within  sight  of  land — men  who  might 
have  continued  to  navigate  the  old  world, 
but  could  never  have  signalized  themselves 
as  discoverers  of  the  new. 

With  regard  to  that  one  quality  of  a  states¬ 
man,  w’ithout  which  every  other  must  be 
untrustworthy,  we  deem  Lord  John  Russell 
to  be  above  fair  impeachment.  We  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man.  No  amount  of 
popular  misconception,  no  strength  of  party 
invective,  has  sufficed  to  produce  in  us  the 
slightest  misgiving  in  regard  to  his  strict 
political  integrity.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  gentlemen  among  the  frequenters 
of  St.  Stephen’s  of  whom  so  much  cannot 
be  said,  need  no  further  instruction  on  that 
point.  All  parties  of  that  description  have 
had  proof  enough  that  his  lordship  is  not  a 
man  to  their  purpose.  He  does  not  touch 
the  unclean  thing.  In  some  instances  he 
has  draw’n  the  line  between  the  conventional 
and  the  absolute  in  political  morality,  at  a 
point  which  we  should  not  ourselves  have 
chosen.  But  the  distinction  made,  we 
doubt  not,  has  commended  itself,  upon  the 
whole,  to  his  own  moral  judgment.  The 
casuistry  of  some  state  questions  may  be 
simple  enough.  Their  justice  or  injustice 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  But  the  greater 
number  of  such  questions  are  not  of  that 
order.  In  general,  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  up  strangely  together,  so  that  many  an 
honest  man — ay,  and  many  a  wise  man, 
too — may  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  to 
root  out  one  without  destroying  the  other 
would  be  found  impossible.  Leaving  all 
fair  space  open  to  difference  of  judgment 
from  this  cause,  we  believe  that  the  char¬ 
acter  left  to  posterity  by  Lord  John  Russell 
will  be,  in  respect  to  integrity,  of  a  high 
order. 


It  would  have  been,  as  we  assuredly  think, 
much  better  for  him,  and  much  better  for 
his  country,  had  there  been  more  decision 
in  his  denunciation  of  some  abuses;  and 
had  his  commendation  of  some  great  prin¬ 
ciples  been  more  frequent  and  more  earnest 
— such  as  w'ould  have  carried  more  manifest 
heart  along  with  it.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
well  that  his  lordship  should  have  spoken 
more  strongly  on  such  occasions,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  his  policy  in  relation  to 
such  matters  had  evinced  greater  prompti¬ 
tude  and  greater  vigor.  But  if  he  has  not 
conformed  himself  strictly  to  our  moral 
standard  at  such  times,  we  can  believe  that 
he  has  been  obedient  to  his  own. 

I  To  touch  on  religion,  in  its  relation  to  a 
j  living  statesman,  may  be  to  enter  upon 
delicate  ground.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
has  not  scrupled  to  favor  the  world  with 
some  expression  of  his  view  s  on  that  subject, 
and  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  scrutinize  what 
is  thus  submitted  to  scrutiny.  His  lord¬ 
ship’s  views  concerning  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  religion  in  this  country,  present  one 
very  material  phase  of  his  own  character. 
The  course  of  his  policy  also,  has  been 
much  influenced  by  those  views. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Affairs  in  Europe,’  is 
occupied  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  England  during  the  former  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  retrospect  em¬ 
braces  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  of  England  during  that  interval,  and 
on  the  rise,  progress,  and  character  of 
methodism.  According  to  the  showing  of 
his  lordship,  the  great  belligerent  church¬ 
men  of  those  times,  whose  shades  are  made 
to  pass  in  succession  before  his  readers,  were 
men  so  intent  on  their  particular  contro¬ 
versies,  as  to  have  left  the  body  of  the  nation 
in  a  wretched  condition  of  ignorance,  im¬ 
morality,  and  irreligion.  But  the  remedy 
for  this  neglect,  as  supplied  by  the  zeal  of 
methodism,  is  regarded  as  being  on  the 
whole  worse  than  the  disease.  The  labors 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  are  described  as 
producing  a  kiml  of  paroxysm,  the  innnedi- 
ate  effects  of  which  were  rather  injuriou 
than  beneficial,  while  it  was  sure  of  being 
followed  by  lassitude,  and  by  great  moral 
and  religious  mischief.  Some  passages  are 
given,  which  are  meant  to  exhibit  the  more 
favorable  view  of  that  great  religious  move¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  character  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  by  whom  it  was  originated  and 
sustained  ;  but  the  unfavorable  greatly  pre- 
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ponderates,  and  the  general  conclusion  is 
as  we  have  stated  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  writer  possess¬ 
ing  the  candor  and  discernmentof  Lord  John 
Russell,  should  have  deemed  himself  safe, 
on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  in  trusting  to 
sucli  guides  as  Southey’s  ‘  Life  of  Wesley,’ 
and  Nightingale’s  ‘  Portraiture  of  Method¬ 
ism.’  Still  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
his  own  mind  should  have  performed  its 
office  so  feebly  in  regard  to  the  materials 
which  even  those  writers,  together  with  the 
facts  coming  within  his  own  observation, 
must  have  supplied.  We  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  seen  him  distinguish,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  high  Christian  philosophy,  be¬ 
tween  the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the  good  j 
and  tlie  evil,  of  the  great  moral  revolution 
which  was  assuredly  brought  about  among  j 
the  people  of  this  country  by  the  labors  of 
those  sa>d  Methodists. 

Me  see  the  errors,  and  some  other  faults 
of  graver  import,  which  belong  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  history  of  methodism,  no  less  clearly 
than  his  lordship  has  seen  them  ;  but  we 
see  the  truth  and  the  goodness  that  were 
in  it,  as  greatly  outweighing  their  oppo¬ 
sites.  W  e  regard  that  memorable  outbreak 
against  the  heartless  formalism,  and  the 
low  profligacy  of  the  times,  not  only  as 
haviiiii  oiven  a  new  moral  and  religious 
character  to  the  English  people,  but  as  hav¬ 
ing  extended  its  leaven  of  improvement  to 
classes  far  above  the  multitude.  By  eleva¬ 
ting  the  poor,  it  has  done  much  towards 
shaming  the  rich  into  better  conduct.  If 
our  courts  and  baronial  halls  are  not  the 
homes  of  that  factious  selfishness,  of  that 
everlasting  frivolity,  or  that  infidel  licen¬ 
tiousness,  which  prevailed  in  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  we 
owe  this  improvement  in  high  places,  to 
improvement  which  began  much  lower 
down.  The  regeneration  which  took  place 
among  the  lowest,  contributed  to  enforce  a 
moral  reformation  upon  the  highest.  The 
pulpit  of  methodism,  moreover,  has  had  its 
favorable  influence  on  all  other  pulpits. 
Thus  the  character  of  methodism  has  giv¬ 
en  a  strong  impress — an  impress  greatly 
for  the  better,  to  our  national  character. 
W^e  deny  not  that  it  had  its  extravagances 
— we  deny  not  that  it  has  them  still ;  but 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  Admit¬ 
ting  nearly  all  that  may  be  alleged  against 
it,  it  has  been  the  means  of  disposing  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  people,  who  would  otherwise 
have  passed  their  life  in  sheer  worldliness, 
or  in  the  lowest  vice,  to  give  themselves 
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to  instruction,  to  the  cultivation  of  high 
comparative  moral  feeling,  and  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  elevating  affections  which 
have  respect  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 

W^hat  philosophy  has  ever  raised  the 
mind  of  the  rude  multitudes  of  men  after 
this  manner?  W’hat  established  church 
has  ever  so  done,  except  as  it  has  become 
a  preacher  of  doctrines,  and  has  been  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  feeling,  which  we  fear  his  lord- 
ship  would  be  too  ready  to  describe  as 
very  methodistical  ? 

In  short,  we  do  not  mean  to  conceal 
that  we  have  long  regarded  the  tone  of 
would-be  philosophy,  in  which  some  classes 
of  men  in  this  country  are  wont  to  express 
themselves  concerning  the  religion  of  all 
persons  who  appear  to  be  more  in  earnest 
on  that  subject  than  themselves,  with  no 
small  measure  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
shallowness  which  frequently  assumes  the 
air  of  wisdom  on  such  occasions,  is  to  us 
very  pitiable.  The  ample  candor  often 
evinced  by  such  persons  in  favor  of  those 
who  are  enemies  of  religion  or  of  those 
who  profess  it  in  some  of  its  most  corrupt 
forms,  stands  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
want  of  such  kindly  discrimination,  when 
evangelical  piety  is  the  matter  to  be  judged. 
The  philosophy  which  fails  to  see  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  good  even  in  methodism,  is 
not  a  sound  philosophy.  It  argues  great 
want  of  perception,  or  of  humane  feeling, 
when  the  lesser  evil  is  allowed  to  prevent 
tnen  from  perceiving  its  relation  to  a  great¬ 
er  good. 

VVe  have  felt  constrained  to  make  these 
observations,  because  the  remarks  of  Lord 
John  Russell  on  this  subject  are  opposed  to 
the  distinctive  truths  of  evangelical  religion, 
as  certainly  as  to  some  peculiarities  which 
have  been  grafted  on  those  truths  by  meth¬ 
odism.  Christianity,  in  his  view’,  docs  not 
seem  to  include  any  thing  of  the  supernatural. 
The  religion  of  a  Christian,  on  the  theory 
of  his  lordship,  is  to  consist  in  the  purely 
natural  influence  of  revealed  wisdom  on  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  mind.  The  church 
of  England  is  regarded  as  adapted,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  sustain  this  sober  kind 
of  goodness,  while  all  sects  are  in  danger 
of  verging  upon  extravagance. 

Puritanism,  that  ‘  gloomy  vortex  which 
was  to  attract  so  many  of  the  manliest 
spirits’*  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his 
lordship  has  estimated  more  justly.  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious.  Pu- 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1844,  p.  3CG. 
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ritanisni  was  allied  with  far  higher  intel-  candor,  will,  we  trust,  be  disposed  to  place 
lectual  qualities  than  iiiethodisiii.  It  stood  the  most  charitable  construction  on  repre- 
in  a  more  manifest  relation  to  the  progress  sentations  which  may  seem  to  them  to  be 
of  freedom  and  of  society.  Distance,  more-  greatly  wanting  in  charity.  Such  truly 


over,  has  greatly  reduced  the  apparent 
amount  of  its  faults;  while  the  soul  which 


Christian  magnanimity  would  do  them 
honor,  and  would  be  the  best  refutation  of 


it  infused  into  English  history  during  the  some  of  the  most  plausible  charges  often 
thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  preferred  against  them. 

Restoration,  is  such  as  no  remoteness  of  With  such  views  of  religion  and  of  re¬ 
time  can  obliterate  or  obscure.  ligious  parties,  it  is  natural  that  Lord  John 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  the  sober,  the  Russell  should  be  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
properly  descended  nonconformists  of  the  principle  of  church  establishments.  In  his 
last  century,  obtain  respectful  treatment  at  view,  institutions  of  that  nature  may  afford 
the  hands  of  his  lordship.  They  were  no  all  the  necessary  means  of  religion  to  a  peo- 
brawlers.  They  were  men  of  unimpeached  pie,  and  may  preclude,  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
loyalty.  They  were  proud  to  lend  their  gree  practicable,  whatever  tends  to  the 
aid  to  whigs  and  protestants  —  church-  deterioration  of  religion.  It  is  proper  that 
men  though  they  were — against  tories  and  separatists  of  every  grade  should  be  tolera- 
papists.  Their  leaders  were  men  known  ted,  partly  because  toleration  is  founded  in 
by  their  theological  and  general  learning,  justice,  and  partly  because  to  persecute  such 
They  were  the  correspondents  and  friends  people  would  be  a  very  impolitic  as  well  as  a 
of  dignitaries  and  prelates.  In  all  their  very  troublesome  course  of  proceeding. 


proceedings  there  were  the  signs  of  modera 
tion.  The  sight  of  them,  especially  on  one 


But  in  all  cases,  the  most  competent  judge 
in  regard  to  points  of  theology  and  matters 


of  those  occasions  when  they  availed  them-  of  religion  generally,  must  be  such  assem- 
selves  of  their  privilege  to  be  presented  at  blies  as  are  convened  nightly  at  St. 
court,  and  to  address  the  throne,  was  as  a  Stephen’s,  and  the  best  religion  for  the  peo- 
kind  of  proem  to  all  that  could  follow  from  pie  must  be  that  which  has  been  so  provided 
that  cjuarlcr.  A  courtier  on  a  levee  day,  was  for  them.  Whatever  shall  find  entrance 
hardly  more  careful  about  his  costume  and  otherwise  than  by  that  door,  must  be  at  best 
appendages  than  was  the  eminent  iioncon-  of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
formist  divine  of  that  period.  The  three-  of  a  nature  to  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
cornered  hat,  the  neatly  powdered  and  large-  But  here  we  are  strictly  at  issue  with  his 
ly  projecting  wig,  the  coat  without  the  en-  lordship,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religion 
cumbrance  of  a  collar,  with  its  straight  front,  I  which  the  church  of  England  was  instituted 
exhibiting  its  long  row  of  large  buttons  on  j  to  inculcate,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
one  side,  and  of  finely  worked  button-holes  {  she  has  perlbrmed  her  office  in  that  respect, 
on  the  other,  the  w'aistcoat  descending  so  The  most  distinguished  churchmen  of  the 
low  as  almost  to  serve  the  purposes  of  waist-  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Hurd  and  War- 
coat  and  apron,  and  the  nicely  disposed  burton,  Clarke  and  Iloadley,  to  whom  so 
buckles  at  the  knees  and  in  the  shoes, —  much  honor  is  done  by  Lord  John  Russell, 


all  were  in  keeping  with  that  calm  and  in¬ 
telligent  physiognomy,  with  that  attention 


are  poor  expositors  of  the  theology  set  forth 
In  the  articles  of  the  established  church. 


to  all  the  lesser  courtesies  of  life,  and  with  Bv  some  of  these  men  the  husks  of  ortho- 
the  generally  stately  bearing  which  dis-  doxy  were  retained,  and  hot  w’ars  were  car- 
linguished  our  Annesleys  and  Doddridges  ried  on  in  defence  of  them.  By  others,  the 
a  century  since.  Much  less  of  a  disposi-  articles  of  fiiith  most  open  to  objection  on 
tion  to  appreciate  the  orderly,  the  establish-  the  ground  of  mystery,  when  not  openly 
ed,  and  the  aristocratic,  than  is  observable  impugned,  were  skilfully  neutralized,  or 
in  Lord  John  Russell,  would  have  sufficed  systemalicaily  forgotten.  The  class  of  per- 
to  mark  the  wide  difterence  between  such  sons  adverted  to  had  come  into  the  church 
men  and  the  conductors  of  a  Methodist  of  the  reformers,  but  were  too  much  the 


love-feast  or  revival-meeting. 


worshippers  of  the  reputable  ever  to  have 


The  parties,  then,  adhering  to  the  old  been  themselves  reformers.  They  were 
school  of  dissent,  have  no  reason  to  com-  men  who  enjoyed  their  literary  leisure,  and 
plain  of  any  thing  said  concerning  them  by  set  a  great  value  on  the  stateliness  and  the 
his  lordship.  And  the  more  recent  seceders  means  of  indulgence  which  their  position 
from  the  established  church,  who  have  not  afforded  them,  and  for  the  most  part  died 
been  mentioned  with  the  same  degree  of  rich.  They  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  24 
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th;it  there  had  ever  Lccri  sucli  persons  as 
Latimer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Bradford; 
and  nothing  would  seem  to  l;ave  been  farther 
from  the  tlioughtsof  these  ccmfortahle  dig¬ 
nitaries,  than  llie  duty  of  conforming  them- j 
selves  to  tliat  example  of  piety,  of  zeal,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  stern  (ieniainl  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  so  observable  iti  tl'.e  history: 
of  those  justly  venerated  fathers  of  the| 
English  church. 

Would  Lord  Joliii  Russell  only  bestow  as  j 
much  attention  on  the  devotional  works  of  j 
the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
he  has  given  to  the  literary  productions  of  j 
the  great  clnirchmen  of  the  eighteenth,  he' 
would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  how  ' 
much  of  aflinity  there  is,  both  in  the  doc- 1 
trines  taught  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  teach- ! 
ers,  between  the  reformation  from  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  Romanism  in  the  former  age, 
and  the  reformation  from  the  mere  forms  of 
protestantism  in  the  latter.  In  both  cases, 
the  great  doctrine  was  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  not 
merely  by  a  natural  influence  of  divine  truth, 
but  by  means  of  a  divine  power  superadded 
to  that  truth.  In  a  word,  their  religion  was 
such  as  is  denoted  by  the  term  evangelical ; 
and  the  new  religious  feeling  which  has  [ 
been  diffused  through  this  country  since 
the  rise  of  methodism,  is,  in  nearly  all  that 
is  distinctive  of  it,  a  revival  of  the  piety  of 
the  elder  puritans,  and  of  the  still  older  pro- 
testant  reformers. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  revived  piety 
is,  in  its  substance,  the  piety  inculcated  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  this  persua¬ 
sion,  especially,  which  prevents  us  from 
sympathizing  with  Lord  John  Russell  in 
his  zealous  churchmauship.  We  see,  or 
think  we  see,  many  tilings  in  the  church 
of  England  to  which  dispassionate  and  re¬ 
flecting  men  may  well  take  exception — 
such  as  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
revenue  is  obtained,  to  the  inequalities 
which  mark  the  distribution  of  that  reve¬ 
nue,  and  to  the  fact  that  projierty  and  posi¬ 
tion,  derived  in  so  great  a  measure  from 
the  nation  at  large,  should  be  restricted, 
by  a  multitude  of  obsolete  and  unnecessary 
provisions,  to  no  more  than  a  section  of  it. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  our 
great  exception  to  the  church  of  England 
relates  to  its  failure  as  a  religious  institute. 
It  does  not  inculcate,  speaking  generally, 
the  religion  set  forth  in  its  own  articles, 
and  stiU  less  the  religion  set  forth  in  the 
book  from  which  those  articles  are  said  to 
be  derived.  Whenever  this  is  done,  the 


good  dispensation  con.es  as  so  much  acci¬ 
dent  and  exception — the  net-goed  comes  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  as  the  rule.  In 
stating  thus  much,  \vc  only  state,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  what  every  pious  churchman  will  be 
prepared  to  admit  and  deplore.  Lord 
John  Russell  views  the  church  of  England 
as  the  best  adapted  agency  for  giving  a 
scriptural  religion  to  the  people,  and 
therefore  is  a  churchman.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  are  obliged  to  regard  that  insti¬ 
tution  in  a  difierent  light,  and  therefore  are 
nonconformists.  We  judge  of  it  by  its 
average,  and  not  by  its  occasional  fruits, 
and  so  judged  we  find  it  wanting.  Instead 
of  being  the  best  conservator  of  real  piety, 
ii  has  been  itself  conserved,  in  great  part, 
by  infusions  of  that  nature  which  have 
come  to  it  from  without.  W’e  arc  little 
inclined  to  dispute  ab«  ut  the  shape  of 
a  cap,  or  the  color  of  a  vesture — greatly 
too  much  time  and  temper  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  such  debates — but  on  these 
weightier  matters  we  have  our  grave  con- 
elusions.  The  mission  of  the  church  is  a 
spiritual  mission,  and  that  can  never  be  re¬ 
alized  under  the  mastery  of  a  power  which 
is  for  the  most  part  worldly.  Nor  is  that 
all — to  give  power  and  supremacy  to  a 
system  in  which  the  worldly  predominates, 
must  be  to  disparage,  to  impede,  and  to 
imperil,  the  spiritual  as  existing  elsewhere. 
W'e  are  in  our  state  of  separation,  not  that 
we  should  be  chiefly  employed  in  pulling 
down  the.  frame-work  of  our  neighbor’s 
church,  hut  that  we  may  build  uj)  men  in 
the  intelligence  and  piety  which  we  regard 
as  belonging  properly  to  all  churches. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
in  holding  these  opinions  concerning  reli¬ 
gious  sects  and  religious  establishments. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  not  singidar.  They 
are  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
statesmen,  whether  whig  or  tory.  if  some 
believe  more  than  his  lordship  in  regard  to 
Christianity,  many  believe  less.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  a  more  sincere  man — a  man  of 
more  faith  in  the  positive  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  of  things,  than  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  holding  a  similar  position.  But  this 
susceptibility  in  him  has  been  effected  pe¬ 
culiarly  by  circumstances.  We  think  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  his  character  as  a 
statesman  has  been  formed  by  these  two  in¬ 
fluences, — by  this  particular  temperament, 
and  by  the  circumstances  which  have  acted 
upon  it. 

j  His  lordship  is  descended  from  a  line  of 
I  nobles.  With  his  progenitors,  all  the  pa- 
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gcaniries  of  church  and  state  belonging  to 
the  past  arc  associated.  Their  story  is  in¬ 
terwoven  with  that  of  senators  and  prelates, 
of  courts  and  kings.  They  liave  been 
men  of  marked  action,  and  have  be- 
<pieathed  an  example  to  those  who  should 
descend  from  them.  In  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man,  homage  to  the  past  is  cherished 
as  a  kind  of  filial  duty.  The  ties  of  ances¬ 
try  become  almost  inseparable  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  bind  the  imagination  and 
the  aflfections  to  the  institutions  and  usages 
which  point  to  the  bygone.  In  the  mind 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  there  is  a  self- 
reliance  and  vigor  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  wholly  distrustful  of  new  things. 
But  his  relation  to  the  old  so  affects  his 
sympathies,  as  naturally  to  curb  his  desire 
of  change,  and  to  retain  it  within  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  limits.  He  may  not  talk  of 
*  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors’  in  the  man-  . 
ner  of  some  men,  but  he  is  a  sincere  be¬ 
liever  in  that  wisdom.  We  may  startle 
some  of  our  readers  when  we  say,  that  the 
labors  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  will  be  much  greater  than  his  labors 
as  a  reformer.  But  we  speak  advisedly. 
The.  abuses  diminished  or  removed  by  his 
means,  will  be  few  compared  with  those 
which  he  will  leave  wholly  untouched.  He 
is  an  innovator,  and  at  times  may  seem  to 
be  a  bold  one  ;  but  our  admiration  begins 
to  abate,  when  we  think  simply  of  what  is 
done,  and  m>t  at  all  of  the  man  who  does  it 
— or  when  we  look  from  the  one  evil  which 
has  been  mitigated,  to  the  many  which  are 
passed  by,  and  which  are  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed.  On  such  occasions,  our  people 
have  shown  that  tliey  know  how  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies — small,  of 
course,  we  mean,  if  compared  as  things 
done  with  those  which  still  need  to  be 
done;  but  great  things,  if  compared  with 
w'hat  Emrlishmcn  have  received  from  other 

C 

hands  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

rs  of 

One  dther  course  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  contributed  to  give  this  restricted 
character  to  the  policy  of  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell.  When  his  lordship  entered  public 
life,  the  whig  party  had  been  long  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  question  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  which  began  to  excite  some  interest 
before  the  French  Revolution,  was,  for  a 
while,  totally  silenced  by  that  event.  The 
aristocracy  became  greatly  alarmed,  and 
drew  more  closely  together  from  a  sense  of 
common  danger.  Nor  was  that  alarm  con¬ 
fined  to  nobles  and  the  more  wealthy. 
Burke  was  only  one  man  among  many, 


who,  from  motives  hardly  open  to  impeach¬ 
ment,  began  to  think  that  the  time  had 
come  when  liberal  principles  must  be  avow¬ 
ed  with  more  caution  than  heretofore,  if 
avowed  at  all.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bold¬ 
er  men  of  that  crisis  endeavored  to  rally 
their  dispersed  adherents — to  win  them  by 
reason,  or  to  shame  them  by  sarcasm.  For 
a  while  the  stream  must  have  its  course. 
Charles  Fox  alone  was  a  tower  of  strength 
in  that  day  ;  and  by  the  time  his  warfare 
approached  its  close,  a  powerful  phalanx 
stood  ready  to  come  into  his  place. 
Aujong  these  were  such  men  as  Holland 
and  Lansdowne,  Romilly  and  Macintosh. 
The  party  of  which  these  names  are  rep¬ 
resentatives,  had  taken  their  position,  had 
adjusted  all  their  principles  and  their  course 
of  policy,  w  hen  Lord  John  Russell  entered 
parliament.  But  the  party  to  which  they 
stood  opposed  w'as  still  overwhelming. 
Prudence,  accordingly,  dictated  modera¬ 
tion  in  speech,  moderation  in  measures. 
They  meddled  little  with  the  speculative, 
but  confined  themselves  almost  w  holly  to  the 
immediate  and  the  practical.  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  a  very  limited  reform  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  were  the  outposts  of  the  onward  which 
they  seemed  to  contemplate.  So  long  w’ere 
they  employed  in  pointing  attention  to  the 
warts,  that  even  they  seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  there  were  ulcers  beneath  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  lived  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  a  mea¬ 
sure  so  far  exceeding  anything  of  that  na¬ 
ture  which  they  could  once  have  hoped  to 
realize,  the  whole  party  appear  to  this  day 
as  though  incapable  of  disenchanting  them¬ 
selves  from  the  imagination,  that  a  reach 
in  advance,  so  marked  and  so  powerful, 
must  necessarily  include  all  the  seeds  of 
improvement  which  our  social  state  can  re¬ 
quire.  In  the  school  of  politicians — en¬ 
lightened,  patriotic,  humane,  the  main¬ 
spring  of  every  thing  good  in  our  recent 
I  history,  but  still  trarnelled,  awed,  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  power  of  circumstances — in 
this  school  Lord  John  Russell  found  the 
type  of  all  his  opinions,  and  hitherto  the 
courage  to  pass  beyond  that  magic  circle 
has  not  been  evinced  by  him.  But  the 
times  to  come  will  be  different  from  the 
times  which  have  been,  and  our  statesmen 
must  keep  pace  with  them,  or  give  place 
ere  long  to  other  men. 

It  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Liverpool 
ministry  that  Lord  John  Russell  began  to 
be  distinguished  as  a  statesman.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  he  saw  that 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  peace  for  the  em- 
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pire,  so  long  as  the  one  half  of  its  people 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  honors 
and  powers  of  the  state  on  religious  pre¬ 
tences,  or  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  INlan- 
chester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  and  the 
majority  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  were  denied  the  electoral  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  of  Gatton  aud 
Old  Sarum,  and  the  immaculate  freemen 
of  Liverpool  and  Stafford.  The  repeal  of 
the  corporation  and  test  acts  w'as  the  work 
of  Lord  John  Russell  more  than  of  any 
other  man.  On  that  subject,  we  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  that  he  was  resolute, 
when  many  of  his  coadjutors  counselled 
retreat  and  delay.  He  took  his  full  part  in 
passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  the 
service  which  devolved  on  him  i[i  relation 
to  the  Reform  Bill  is  sufficiently  notorious. 

Concerning  this  last  measure,  it  was  far 
from  being  perfect  in  its  original  shape, 
and  unfortunately  it  was  greatly  injured  in 
its  progress  through  parliament  by  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  old  ireemen,  which  bound 
up  the  living  with  the  dead,  and  by  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  tenants  by  will,  which 
has  given  the  landlords  a  greater  influence 
than  ever  in  county  elections. 

These  mischievous  changes,  however, 
were  not  the  work  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  of  the  Grey  ministry,  but  were  forced 
upon  them  by  a  combination  of  landlords 
desirous  to  preserve  their  own  influence, 
and  of  the  friends  to  an  extended  suffrage, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  add  to  the  number 
of  electors,  lost  sight  of  the  great  fact,  that 
to  enfranchise  dependent  voters  is  to  create 
instruments  for  crushing  all  real  indepen¬ 
dence.  Had  not  those  two  changes  been 
forced  upon  ministers,  we  should  have  heard 
much  less  complaint  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
fective  working  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Even 
with  these  grave  blunders,  which  can  never 
be  enough  deplored,  it  has  annihilated  those 
nests  of  corruption  and  intolerance,  the 
close  corporations  ;  has  thrown  open  the 
trade  with  the  Chinese  empire,  after  it  had 
remained  for  ages  in  the  hands  of  monopo¬ 
lists  ;  has  struck  the  fetters  from  the  limbs 
of  the  slave;  and  has  wrought  out  the  great 
principle  of  commercial  freedom.  In  this 
last  principle  we  have  our  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  physical  distresses  of  a  large 
j)ortion  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  se¬ 
curity  against  commercial  convulsions,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
nations  can  be  brought  into  union,  and  an 
effectual  cotinterpoise  can  be  created  to  the 
national  jealousies,  to  the  lust  of  empire. 
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and  to  those  shert-sighted  views  of  public 
and  private  interests,  which  have  led  to 
such  a  waste  of  the  earnings  of  industry, 
and  to  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood. 

The  points  in  which  the  Reform  Bill 
has  hitherto  most  signally  failed  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  benefits  which  were  expected  to 
result  from  it,  are  in  its  effects  on  the  poli¬ 
cy  adopted  towards  Ireland,  and  in  its  little 
influence  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  These  are  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  age.  On  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  them  depends  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  union ;  on  the  latter,  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  With  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  whig 
ministry  has  triumphed.  The  effect  of  that 
triumph  has  been  to  make  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Roman-catholic  priests, 
repealers  ;  it  has  rendered  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  odious  and  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  it  has  been 
the  fatal  impediment  in  the  way  of  every 
effort  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  fanatical  feeling  and  fac- 
tious  duplicity,  which  were  manifested  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  impossible  that  a  policy 
so  just,  and  demanded  imperatively  by  the 
interest  of  the  empire  and  of  Ireland,  as 
that  adopted  when  the  IMarqnis  of  Norman- 
by  was  lord-lieutenant,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  home  secretary,  should  have  failed. 
With  the  help  of  the  Irish  church,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  clamored  down  as  hostile  to 
Protestantism,  and  the  repeal  agitation  is 
the  result. 

Next  to  the  offence  thus  given,  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  justice  to  British  and  Irish 
Catholics,  w'as  that  given  by  the  real  or 
supposed  sympathy  of  the  ministry  with 
Protestant  nonconformists.  It  was  from 
these  two  points  that  their  eneniies  assailed 
them  with  the  greatest  success  :  and  since 
their  decline  as  the  abettors  of  this  gene¬ 
rous  policy,  there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  they  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  gratitude  in  the 
parties  whom  they  endeavored  to  serve,  as 
well  as  of  a  want  of  fairness  in  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  opposed. 

Those  who  have  been  most  observant  of 
the  career  of  Lord  John  Russell,  will  be 
aware,  that  his  genius  as  i-in  orator  has 
something  of  the  unequal  and  the  fitful  in 
it.  It  has  often  served  him  with  felicitous 
effect  in  some  of  the  critical  junctures  of 
debate  and  of  affairs.  On  many  occasions, 
he  has  been  seen  to  rise,  when  the  timid 
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have  dropped.  Tn  fact,  he  is  never  more 
in  tone  to  say  or  do  something  brilliant 
than  when  men  whisper  to  him  from  the 
rif/ht  and  left  that  mischief  is  brewincr. 

O 

Danger,  which  so  completely  destroys  the 
self-possession  of  some  men,  appears  to  give 
to  him  only  the  fuller  command  of  his  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  then  that  even  his  lighter 
faculties — imagination  and  wit,  come  most 
into  play.  It  is  something  ominous,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  see  him  in  much  higher  spirits 
than  usual — to  find  him  walk  the  room  with 
a  quicker  step,  talk  more  fluently,  spout 
poetry,  and  seem  to  be  in  one  of  tliose 
happier  moods  which  do  sometimes  come 
to  mortals.  When  his  lordship  gives  forth 
these  signs,  you  may  be  sure  that  affairs 
have  some  movement  in  them,  and  that 
they  are  about  to  have  more  of  it.  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  had  the 
reaction  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  been  as  fatal  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
was  the  reaction  after  the  loss  of  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill  to  his  great  ancestor,  there 
would  at  least  have  been  thus  much  of  so¬ 
lace  left  to  us, — that  this  second  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  House  of 
Bedford,  would  be  sure  to  deliver  one  of 
the  most  admirably  poised  and  admirably 
pointed  dying  speeches  upon  record.  | 

We  can  imagine,  too,  another  kind  of 
speech,  which,  if  occasion  olTered, — or  we 
should,  perhaps,  rather  say  if  occasion  pro¬ 
voked, — his  lordship  would  not  be  slow  to 
deliver;  we  mean  a  speech  in  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  course  pursued  by  nonconform¬ 
ists  and  ultra-liberals,  since  the  accession 
of  the  Grey  ministry,  and  in  defence  of  the 
policy  of  the  whigs  in  reference  to  those 
parties.  Lord  John  is  not  more  decided 
as  to  the  point  from  w'hich  every  wise  man 
should  move  forward,  than  as  to  the  point 
where  he  should  stop.  He  is  as  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  advance  with  the  man  who  de¬ 
mands  too  much,  as  to  remain  stationary 
with  a’man  who  does  not  demand  enough. 
In  regard  to  all  public  questions,  there  is  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  infallible  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  he  must  not  be  expected  to  show  | 
himself  pliant  and  silky  towards  his  friends, 
any  more  than  towards  his  foes,  if  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  said  friends  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  position. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  some  zealous 
nonconformist,  intent  on  the  diffusion  of 
his  principles,  and  deeply  chagrined  that  so 
little  way  should  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  these  principles  of  late  years,  should 
take  upon  him  to  declare  to  his  lordship, 


that  the  disappointment  felt  in  that  respect, 
in  common  with  the  enfeebled  state  of  the 
liberal  parly  generally,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  hesitating,  vacillating,  and  timid 
policy  of  the  late  whig  governments.  His 
lordship  listens  to  these  words  of  accusa¬ 
tion.  But  as  he  so  does,  you  see  his  head 
take  a  somewhat  more  erect  position  than 
before,  and  those  keenly-set  features  be¬ 
come  fixe<l,  like  a  spare  but  resolute  pha¬ 
lanx,  to  their  purpose. 

The  matters  you  touch  upon,  says  his 
lordship,  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  at  a  glance.  They  rest,  noton  one 
principle,  but  on  many,  and  each  has  its 
separate  and  relative  claim  to  considera¬ 
tion.  Society  itself  is  a  complex  web,  and 
every  social  question  accordingly  partakes 
of  conjplexity.  It  would  be  pleasant,  no 
doubt,  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  government  were  as 
simple  as  some  men  appear  to  suppose. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  this  poli¬ 
tics-made-easy  school,  are  much  better 
friends  to  their  own  ease  than  they  will 
ever  prove  to  the  body  politic.  Every  in¬ 
terest  of  society  being  riecessarily  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  nature,  the  setting  forth  of  any  simple 
element  of  change,  as  a  remedy  for  all  so¬ 
cial  diseases,  must  carry  the  presumption 
of  quackery  upon  its  very  surface.  When 
society  goes  wrong,  it  is  always  from  a  con¬ 
fluence  of  causes;  and  if  it  be  made  to  go 
right,  that  change  must  be  brought  about 
by  a  combination  of  influences  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  description.  Simple  remedies  may 
touch  a  part  of  the  malady,  but  can  never 
reach  the  whole.  They  may  abate  disease 
in  one  form,  but  augment  it  in  another. 
They  may  remove  humors  from  one  part  of 
the  system,  but  it  may  only  be  that  they 
may  find  their  lodgment  in  some  other 
shape  and  rage  with  greater  virulence  else¬ 
where.  It  may  be  well  that  every  man 
should  meddle  with  this  state-pharmacy  ;  it 
would  be  better  if  we  could  regard  every 
man  as  capable  of  meddling  with  it  wisely. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  church 
establishments,  nothing  may  seem  to  be 
more  simple  or  reasonable,  than  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  sustain  a 
church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  principle  acted  upon,  and,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  a  large  class  of  alleged  griev¬ 
ances  would  be  at  once  removed.  But  the 
change  would  not  end  at  that  point.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  that 
(piestion,  as  of  every  other  arising  in  actual 
society,  society  itself  must  be  the  judge; 
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and  only  allow  it  to  be  understood,  lliati  in  respect  to  the  nation,  the  course  which 
this  ultimate  judgment  of  society  is  an  au-*  wisdom  would  dictate,  must  be  one  adapl- 
thority  to  be  thrust  aside  in  obedience  loj  ed  to  conciliate  churchmen  and  not  to  ex- 
the  language  of  individual  or  of  party  com- i  asperate  them;  to  disarm  them  of  their 
plaint,  and  the  whole  frame-work  of  s«)ciety  |  more  plausible  objections  to  nonconformity, 
is  dissolved.  In  such  case,  yon  may  cease,  and  not  to  furnish  them  with  new  pretexts 
to  have  an  established  church,  but  you  j  for  denouncing  it  as  intolerant  and  de¬ 
cease  also  to  have  a  government  of  any ;  structive.  But  in  neither  of  these  depart- 
kind.  If  the  opinion  of  the  majority  on  '  ments  have  we  seen  the  discretion  on  which 
that  one  question  is  to  be  without  authori- ;  we  thought  we  had  good  reason  to  depend, 
ty,  then  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  all ,  Hostile  associations,  inllammatory  publica- 
other  questions  must  be  without  authority, !  lions,  and  still  more  inflammatory  speeches, 
and  society  ceases  to  have  any  thing  au- 1  have  contributed  to  give  an  aspect  to  non- 
thoritative  in  it.  A  very  little  of  that  sober  i  conformity  of  late  years  which  is  new  in 
discernment,  which  has  been  so  conspicu- :  its  history.  Every  sort  of  handle  has  been 
ous  in  the  history  of  English  nonconform-  ;  supplied  by  this  means  to  its  enemies,  and 
ists,  should  have  been  enough  to  have  j  to  the  enemies  of  liberal  opinions  generally, 
made  it  very  plain,  that  if  dissenters  are  and  the  natural  consequences  have  follow- 
to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  a  state-  ed.  Among  dissenters  themselves,  if  re¬ 
church,  it  must  be  by  possessing  them-  port  speak  truly,  the  effect  of  this  course 
selves  of  state-power;  that  if  a  religious !  has  been  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  divi- 
establishment  which  owes  its  existence  to ;  sion,  and  weakness.  The  more  educated 
parliamentary  enactment,  is  to  be  put  down,  1  and  influential  classes  of  society  still  within 
it  must  be  by  the  increase  of  dissenters  in  ;  the  limits  of  nonconformity,  are,  it  is  said, 
the  constituency  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  de-|  dropping  away  from  it  nmre  and  more  every 
gree  sufficient  to  constitute  the  power  of  day  ;  while  the  great  majority  of  those 
parliament  a  dissenting  power.  That  be- {  classes,  always  found  beyond  its  pale,  are 
ing  done,  the  extinction  of  the  church  of  j  now  barricaded  against  it  by  a  strength  of 
England,  as  resulting  from  the  fair  progress  j  prejudice  which  it  seems  utterly  vain,  at 
of  public  opinion,  would  be  an  act  of  social  |  least  for  the  present,  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
justice.  But  when  I  have  listened  to  the  j  move.  You  are  not  yourselves  what  you 
language  of  deputations  from  dissenters,  were,  and  you  never  had  so  little  prospect 
who  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  apprise  |  of  repairing  your  losses  from  general  soci- 
me  that  their  great  grievance  was  the  ex-  j  ety.  The  progress  made  among  you  by 
istence  of  an  established  church,  and  that  the  severe  labor  of  your  more  prudent  men, 
all  lesser  concessions  were  received  only  seems  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
as  instalments  in  prospect  of  the  one  final  by  the  drawbacks  which  have  resulted 
concession, — the  extinction  of  the  church  j  from  the  conduct  of  the  imprudent.  ISup- 
of  England  ;  and  when  I  have  heard  peti¬ 
tions  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  from 
dissenters,  praying  that  house  to  repudiate 
the  principle  of  church  establishments,  and 
at  the  same  time,  have  called- to  mind,  that 
of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members 
of  that  assembly,  scarcely  a  second  man 
has  been  returned  at  any  election  to  advo¬ 
cate  such  opinions,  I  must  confess,  that  I 
have  felt  amazed  at  the  want  of  judgment 
which  such  a  course  of  proceeding  has 
evinced. 

It  may  be,  that  the  whole  peerage  of 
England,  and  the  whole  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  an  exception  so  partial  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  description,  have  been 
in  error  on  the  question  of  church  estab¬ 
lishments.  But  so  long  as  their  opinions 
are  what  they  are,  it  is  plain,  that  the  busi-  to  enter  upon  a  disquisition  on  the  theory 
ness  of  nonconforniisls  is  with  the  nation,  of  suffrage;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
and  not  with  the  legislature ;  and  that  even  that  no  sober  man,  as  I  conceive,  will  deny 


pose  this  course  of  things  to  continue  dur¬ 
ing  the  space  of  another  generation,  and 
what,  on  probable  calculation,  will  then  be 
the  condition  of  Protestant  dissent  in  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

Indeed,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  politi¬ 
cal  zeal  has  taken  such  hold  on  a  section 
at  least  of  modern  nonconformists,  as  to 
have  disposed  them  to  adopt  opinions,  in 
regard  to  popular  government,  which  not  on¬ 
ly  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  revolution, 
but  of  a  revolution  so  extended,  as  to  point 
to  nothing  less — whatever  the  abettors  of 
such  opinions  may  intend — than  the  selling 
up  of  a  wild  and  coarse  democracy,  at  the 
cost  of  nearly  every  thing  which  has  hitherto 
been  distinctive  of  the  English  people,  and 
I  of  the  English  constitution.  I  am  not  about 
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that  it  may  be  expedient  and  just  in  some 
of  those  incipient  stages  of  society  which 
belong  to  history  to  assign  to  every  man  a 
vote.  It  may  be  aJinitted,  also,  that  the 
point  at  which  society  begins,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  is  that  towards  which  it  should  re¬ 
turn,  by  as  rapid  a  process  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  social  safety.  But  when  our  an¬ 
cestors  promulgated  the  maxim,  that  the 
subject  should  nut  be  taxed  without  his 
consent,  every  man  entitled  to  an  opinion 
on  this  matter,  will  know  that  the  consent 
intended  was  that  of  a  parliament,  and  of 
a  parliament  as  parliaments  were  then  con¬ 
stituted.  Tlie  notion  of  making  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  taxation  commensurate  wiili  tlie 
principle  of  suflrage,  so  that  no  man  should 
pay  a  tax  who  had  not  a  direct  vote  for  a 
representative  in  parliament,  never  entered 
their  mind.  In  truth,  up  to  that  time,  such 
a  notion  had  never  been  adopted  by  any 
man  in  relation  to  any  state  which  had  ris¬ 
en  to  populousness,  wealth,  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

It  may  sound  almost  like  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  best  theory  of  suffrage  is  that 
which  secures  the  best  guardianship  to  the 
interests  of  the  state.  But  if  that  truth  be 
admitted,  the  question  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  giving  to  each  man  a  v«)le,  is  only 
one  amidst  many  similar  questions  which 
present  themselves.  If  it  be  good,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  best  elements  which  a  slate 
may  include  should  be  brought  to  its  ser- 


ent  which  looks  to  the  mere  quantity  of  j 
suffrage,  without  caring  at  all  about  its 
quality  ?  Inasmuch  as  society  exists  that  I 
men  may  possess  property,  intelligence  and  | 
virtue,  can  that  theory  of  franchise  be  oth¬ 
er  than  absolutely  unjust  which  takes  no 
account  of  these?  Human  beings  emigre- ^ 
gate  that  such  interests  may  come  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  when  they  exist,  should  no 
bounty  be  set  upon  them  ?  Men  associate 
that  they  may  cease  to  be  savages  ;  and  can 
that  franchise  be  the  best  for  civilized  man, 
which  simply  regards  him  as  man,  and 
which  is  that,  accordingly,  that  would  have 
been  meted  out  to  him  had  he  continued  to 
be  as  one  among  a  horde  of  savages?  Must 
we  account  that  a  good  principle  for  socie¬ 
ty,  which  sets  out,  after  this  manner,  with 
fixing  contempt  on  every  thing  giving  to 
society  its  value  ?  If,  as  a  rule,  men  w’ho 
possess  property,  knowledge,  and  some  mor¬ 
al  position  among  their  fellow’-men,  are 
more  likely  to  serve  the  state  profitably 
than  those  who  have  not  such  qaalifications, 


is  it  well  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  state  the  advantage  of  such 
services?  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  hod¬ 
men  of  Londi'ii  possess  capacity  and  mo¬ 
tive  to  do  the  best  for  their  country,  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  various  classes  of  professional 
men  which  abound  in  that  capital  ?  Seeing 
that  to  a  large  extent  distinctions  of  this 
nature  might  be  safely  made,  should  they 
not  be  made?  If  a  money  payment,  more¬ 
over,  is  to  determine  the  franchise,  we  know 
that  money  payments  are  a  matter  of  de¬ 
grees,  aiul  ought  not  the  franchise,  for  that 
reason,  to  be  a  matter  of  degrees?  The 
man  of  forty,  rJso,  is  more  likely  to  vote 
wisely  than  the  man  of  twenty-one — should 
the  same  vote  be  given  to  both  ?  The  cit¬ 
izens  of  Athens  were  all  alike  enfranchised, 
but  they  voted  in  four  classes,  accordingto 
the  gradation  of  their  money  payments,  and 
in  two  classes,  acconling  to  age — was  it  ca¬ 
price  which  suggested  that  order  of  things,  or 
was  it  wisdom,  resulting  from  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  measure  of  experience  in  reference  to 
the  working  of  popular  governments?  If  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  indeed  reconstructed,  and  re¬ 
constructed  on  a  scale  so  thorough  as  is 
supposed  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
adverted  to,  then  all  these  questions,  and 
more  to  the  same  effect,  will  come  to  be 
j  discussed.  But  w  hat  shall  we  say  of  that 
discernment  which  regards  the  conferring 
of  the  same  franchise  on  all  men,  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  science  of 
suffrage — seeing  not,  or  regarding  not,  the 
many  cognate  questions  which,  in  an  old 
country  like  onrs,  come  up  of  necessity 
along  w'ilh  that  one  question  ? 

If  w’e  assume  that  the  non-franchised 
males  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  are  to 
be  franchised,  on  the  average  from  the  tw'o 
countries,  as  about  nine  to  one,  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  nine-tenths  are,  according 
to  our  present  system,  without  franchise, 
as  being  without  property  ;  and  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence,  these  nine-tenths  must  be 
further  regarded  as  being  comparatively 
without  education,  and  w’ithout  those  modes 
of  thought  and  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
arise  from  education.  Enfranchise  this 
majority,  and  they  will  vote  independently 
or  they  will  not.  Supposing  them  to  vote 
independently,  then  the  one-tenth  having 
property  is  placed  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  nine-tenths  having  no  property ;  and 
this  nine-fold  majority,  devoid,  for  the  most 
part,  of  education,  is  vested  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  mastery  over  all  the  social  interests 
of  the  small  minority  distinguished  by  edu- 
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cation.  Would  tliis  be  to  put  an  end  to 
class  power,  or  to  class  law-making  ?  In 
this  case,  would  not  class  domination  be 
more  glaring,  more  mischievous,  and  more 
monstrous  than  ever  ? 

Nor  are  there  wanting  symptoms  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  sort  of  use  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  made  of  this  new  machinery.  Un¬ 
less  they  are  greatly  belied,  no  class  of  men 
have  shown  themselves  more  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  real  freedom  than  the  men  who  are 
loudest  in  the  cause  of  this  extreme  form 
of  theoretic  freedom.  Of  what  moment 
is  it  whether  the  expression  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  be  put  down  by  the  yells  of  a  faction,  or 
by  the  point  of  the  bayonet — is  not  the  tyr¬ 
anny  the  same?  When  men  scarcely  know 
how  to  speak  of  the  property  and  privileged 
classes,  except  as  so  many  banded  plunder¬ 
ers,  is  there  no  room  to  fear  that,  had  they 
the  power,  they  would  not  be  wanting  in  the 
inclination  to  chastise  these  plunderers  by 
plundering  them  in  return  ?  Would  it  re¬ 
quire  any  peculiar  hardihood  at  such  a  cri¬ 
sis  to  allege,  that  restitution  is  not  confis- 
cation,  that  retribution  is  no  robbery  ?  At 
present,  the  choice  instruments  of  these 
persons  are  noisy  violence,  fierce  invective, 
and  the  most  bitter  denunciation  of  all 
men  who  venture  to  question  their  dog¬ 
mas — but  if  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the 
dry?  In  short,  the  men  who  insist  on  this 
extent  of  change,  and  who  do  not  avow 
themselves  as  hostile,  not  merely  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  church  of  England,  but  to 
the  peerage,  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  every 
thing  short  of  the  most  exclusive  and  ab¬ 
solute  democracy,  are  either  very  short¬ 
sighted,  or  very  insincere,  for  to  that  issue 
their  policy  naturally  and  necessarily  con¬ 
ducts  them. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all  this  dan¬ 
ger  is  imaginary — that  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  moral  worth  will  always  have  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  will  be  sure  to  fix  their  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  movements  of  society.  But  is 
it,  then,  come  to  this,  that  the  wisdom  of 
legislators  is  to  consist  in  enacting  laws 
which  they  do  not  expect,  which  they  do  not 
even  intend  that  society  should  obey  ?  Is 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  see  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  our  statutes  flow  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  while  they  are  fully  aware  that  the 
stream  of  social  opinion,  and  feeling,  and 
usage,  will  flow,  and  ought  to  flow  in  an¬ 
other  direction  ?  Is  it  thus  that  the  laws  and 
the  people  are  to  dwell  together  in  unity  ? 
Among  the  new  lights  which  are  to  make 
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our  age  memorable,  is  this  one  of  them — 
that  the  richest  boon  which  may  be  confer¬ 
red  on  a  people  would  be  to  deliver  to 
them  a  law  which  they  will  be  sure  not  to 
obey  on  account  of  its  supposed  wisdom, 
but  which  they  will  be  sure  to  disregard 
because  of  its  known  folly?  The  letter  of 
the  law  is  to  place  all  men  on  the  same  lev¬ 
el  in  the  matter  of  sufTrage,  but  society  is 
to  take  care  that  this  weakness  and  vicious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  law  is  every  where 
neutralized  by  its  own  better  influence. 
Would  not  this  be  to  mock  the  multitude 
rather  than  to  benefit  them, — to  grant  them 
the  show  of  franchise  in  the  statute-book, 
only  to  deny  them  the  reality  at  the  hust¬ 
ings  ?  Influence,  bribery,  coercion,  as  put 
forth  upon  them,  in  that  case,  from  the 
classes  above  them,  would  no  longer  expose 
men  to  any  reproach,  but  must  all  become 
so  many  forms  of  high  social  virtue,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  would  then  constitute  the  only 
means  of  self-preservation  left  by  the  law 
to  those  classes — and,  indeed,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  nation  itself  could  be 
prevented  from  falling  into  anarchy  through 
the  folly  of  its  own  legislation.  The  moral 
mischiefs  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be 
boundless.  Society,  with  such  disparities 
of  wealth  and  station  as  exist  among  us. 
must  be  at  once  divided  into  two  great 
I  classes — the  corruptors  and  the  corrupt ; 
and  this  unscreened  immorality,  practised 
on  a  scale  of  which  at  present  we  have  no 
example,  is  to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  so 
that  a  clause  may  be  thrust  upon  our 
statute-book,  declaring  the  same  franchise 
to  be  common  to  the  lowest  and  the  high¬ 
est. 

If  the  condition  of  obtaining  favor  from 
the  hands  of  the  English  nonconformists 
be  the  adoption  of  opinions  of  this  crude 
and  mischievous  description,  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  a  course  as  that  which  it 
has  appeared  good  to  them  in  other  respects 
to  pursue,  then  I  must  confess  there  is  little 
prospect  of  my  ever  becoming  a  favorite  in 
that  quarter.  In  place  of  its  having  been 
the  duty  of  the  late  whig  government  to  at¬ 
tempt  more,  it  fell  in  consequence  of  at¬ 
tempting  too  much.  It  may  have  been  less 
disposed  to  innovation  than  a  portion  of  the 
British  people,  but  it  was  in  advance  of  a 
much  greater  portion,  and  it  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist,  as  being  left  in  a  minority. 

Our  readers  must  not  hold  cither  our¬ 
selves  or  his  lordship  as  responsible  for 
every  thing  contained  in  this  ‘  Imaginary’ 
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oration.  It  sets  forth  much  truth,  which  it 
will  be  well  not  to  dismiss  lightly.  But  on 
no  point  does  it  present  the  whole  truth. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  years  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  petitions  were  addressed  to  parliament 
by  dissenters,  praying  that  the  union  be- 
tweeti  church  and  state  might  be  dissolved. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  of  the  petitions 
proceeding  at  that  time  from  those  parties, 
it  was  not  one  in  a  score — we  think  we  may 
say  not  one  in  fifty — that  contained  any 
prayer  of  that  nature.  The  great  majority 
were  either  wholly  silent  on  that  topic, 
being  confined  to  what  were  called  griev- 
ances,  or,  if  any  further  allusion  was  made, 
it  was  simply  in  the  way  of  stating  that  the 
principles  of  the  petitioners  were  opposed 
to  all  such  admixtures  of  religion  with  af-| 
fairs  of  state.  Even  this  may  not  have  been 
prudent.  But  it  was  deemed  honest.  Had 
they  not  so  spoken  their  enemies  would 
have  charged  them  with  concealment.  In 
their  simplicity,  they  thought  that  in  sta¬ 
ting  those  principles,  and  in  imposing,  at 
the  same  time,  such  limits  on  the  prayer  of 
their  petitions,  they  were  giving  some  proof 
that  they  knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  abstract  and  the  practical. 

But  those  times  were  not  times  of  sobrie¬ 
ty  with  any  party.  We  all  remember  that, 
during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation,  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  were  on 
the  borders  of  delirium.  The  clergy,  and 
the  more  zealous  adherents  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  church,  were  alarmed  and  excited  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  radical  section  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  whether  giving  their  oath  of  fealty 
to  Wiliam  Gobbet  or  to  Jeremy  Bentham, 
were  all  filled  with  high  expectation  as  to 
the  many  changes  which  were  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  that  one  great  change.  Whig 
members,  breaking  through  the  grave  re¬ 
straints  naturally  imposed  by  the  possession 
of  office, .delivered  speeches  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Bench,  fraught  with  the  most  popular 
opinions  and  feelings.  Even  from  the 
throne  itself  expressions  of  that  nature  pro¬ 
ceeded.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  society  were  moved  as  from  their 
very  depths  ?  On  the  one  side  were  all 
the  signs  of  fear,  on  the  other  were  all  the 
signs  of  hope.  Can  it,  then,  be  wise  or 
charitable  to  expect  that  nonconformists 
should  have  been  every  where  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  while  all  about  them  was  thus 
heated  and  disordered  ?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  exact  that  they  should  have  been  expec¬ 
tant  of  nothing,  while  all  other  men  were 


expectant  of  so  much  ?  If  these  considera¬ 
tions  are  not  enou^rh  to  excuse  the  utterance 

o 

of  some  extravagant  speeches,  and  the  do¬ 
ing  of  some  extravagant  things,  is  there 
nothing  in  them  that  should  be  allowed  to 
extenuate  such  indiscretions — at  least,  in 
the  view  of  a  statesman,  who  has  it  as  a  vo¬ 
cation  to  be  studious  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
popular  feeling,  and  whose  wisdom  it  must 
always  be  to  judge  such  changes  with  the 
greatest  forbearance?  Where  there  has  been 
the  alleged  extravagance,  there  let  the  fault 
of  it  rest ;  but  let  it  not  be  overstated,  and  lei 
it  not  be  judged  apart  from  its  circumstances. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  sometimes  com¬ 
plained  of  the  agitations  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  which  have  been  originated  by 
nonconformists  of  late  years,  and  which 
have  been  sustained  in  a  great  degree  by 
nonconformist  ministers.  His  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  these  parties  has  been  in  some  de¬ 
gree  compromised  by  such  indications  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  questions  adjudged  as 
political.  Concerning  the  extent  in  which 
ministers  of  religion,  as  such,  may  be  con¬ 
sistently  thus  employed,  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  We  should  be  dispos¬ 
ed  ourselves  to  draw  the  line  within  some¬ 
what  narrower  limits  than  many  of  our 
more  zealous  brethren.  But  the  views  of 
Lord  John  Russell  on  this  point,  as  on 
those  before  mentioned,  are  not,  as  we 
humbly  think,  either  so  accurate  or  so  ex¬ 
panded  as  they  might  have  been. 

Let  ministers  of  state  restrict  themselves, 
as  such,  to  questions  of  state,  and  they  may 
then  complain,  with  some  grace,  of  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  if  these  shall  fail  to  restrict 
themselves,  as  such,  to  questions  of  religion. 
But  if  the  statesman  must  often  turn  priest, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  priest 
should  sometimes  turn  statesman.  If  govern¬ 
ments  will  meddle  with  religion,  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  religious  men  sometimes 
meddle  with  governments.  In  this  case  it  is 
intrusion  which  generates  intrusion.  So  long 
as  the  secular  power  shall  invade  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  religious,  according  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  usage,  so  long  there  will  be  occasions  on 
which  the  religious  power  will  invade  the 
province  of  the  secular.  The  strength  of  the 
aggression,  too,  on  the  one  side,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  strength  of  the  reaction  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  That  both  powers  should  be  at  peace,  it 
is  necessary  that  one  should  be  the  willing 
slave  of  the  other,  or  that  each  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  sphere.  If  any  lesson  may  be 
gathered  with  certainty  from  ecclesiastical 
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history,  it  is  this  lesson.  In  our  own  country, 
collision  oft  his  nature  is  unavoidable,  not  on¬ 
ly  from  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
established  religion,  but  from  its  frequent 
contact,  as  the  consequence  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  relation,  with  a  large  portion  of  religion 
which  is  nonestablished.  So  long  as  this 
state  of  things  shall  continue,  those  junc¬ 
tures  will  often  come  round  in  which  the 
course  of  proceeding  so  little  acceptable  to 
Lord  John  Russell  will  be  sure  to  recur. 
The  fault,  however,  in  thisaffiiir,  is  not  so 
much  with  the  men  whom  his  lordship  has 
censured,  as  with  the  nature  of  his  own 
policy.  The  evil  deprecated  must  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  so  long  as  those  Erastian  princi¬ 
ples,  to  which  our  statesmen  are  so  much 
attached,  shall  maintain  their  ascendency 
in  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  because  a  states¬ 
man  is  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  great 
measures,  that  he  should  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  great  principles.  We 
think,  rather,  that  the  strength  of  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  any  practical  good, 
should  be  felt  as  so  much  motive  to  the 
more  frequent  and  earnest  enunciation  of 
thegrounds  on  which  that  good  is  demanded. 
We  judge  that,  in  most  cases,  men  should 
be  only  the  more  determined  to  be  heard  on 
the  side  of  truth,  in  proportion  as  they  feel 
that  to  speak  in  its  behalf  is  all  that,  for  the 
present,  is  permitted  to  them.  Lord  John 
Russell  may  not  deem  himself  in  fault  in 
this  respect,  but  there  are  men  holding  him 
in  high  esteem  who  are  of  another  judg¬ 
ment.  That  pleading  in  behalf  of  truth, 
which  seems  only  to  grow  stronger  as  the 
tide  of  opinion  is  setting  in  against  it,  may 
result  in  some  men  from  mere  obstinacy, 
or  resentment,  or  from  an  indiscreet  zeal 
but  that  is  the  course,  nevertheless,  which 
will  mark  a  real  magnanimity. 

The  impression  is  very  general  among 
observing  men,  that  the  temper  and  manners 
of  conservative  statesmen  are  less  open  to 
complaint,  as  regards  attention  to  personal  or 
general  feeling,  than  those  of  liberal  poli¬ 
ticians.  'I'lie  former  seem  to  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  want  of  the  popular  in  their 
principles,  and  that  this  deficiency  must  be 
supplied  liy  a  more  careful  attention  to  what 
is  personal,  and  to  the  claims  of  popular 
feeling  in  other  forms.  But  our  whig  leaders 
seem  too  often  to  lean  on  their  principles 
with  so  much  confidence,  as  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  negligent  of  tlie  subordinate  meam 
of  influence.  It  is  true  of  statesmen,  how¬ 
ever,  as  of  other  men,  that  noth  ng  is  lost 


social  life  by  a  little  consideraieness, 
courtesy,  and  good  temper, — e.specially  in 
relation  to  large  bodies  of  men,  which  are 
generally  under  the  influence  of  a  few 
minds,  and  take  their  tone  from  those  minds. 

In  such  relations,  very  little  forethought 
and  effort,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  or  to 
preserve  amity,  might  often  suffice  to  pre¬ 
vent  great  mischiefs.  Tlie  love  of  freedom 
is  inseparable  from  a  large  measure  of  self¬ 
esteem  ;  and  we  need  neither  ghost  nor 
poet  to  assure  us,  that — 

The  proud  are  ever  most  provoked  by  pride,’ 

or  by  the  conduct  which  they  interpret  as 
proceeding  from  that  cause.  What  mean- 
eth  this  language?  Truly  it  hath  a  mean¬ 
ing — and  a  history,  too — which  some  men 
will  readily  understand. 

The  great  Lord  William  Russell  was  a 
decided  churchman  and  a  zealous  whig. 
But  when  his  lordship  lay  under  sentence 
of  death,  none  of  his  clerical  visitors  could 
forbear  to  urge  upon  him  a  grave  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  sin  of  resistance  which  had 
brought  him  to  his  present  circumstances. 
Ilis  lordship  had  no  misgiving,  either  of 
understanding  or  heart,  in  regard  to  the 
justice  of  the  course  which  he  had  pur¬ 
sued,  and  avoided  entering  into  the  casuistry 
of  that  question.  But  the  fact  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  his  creed  as  a  politician  should 
have  been  thus  utterly  disowned  on  the  part 
of  the  establishment  which  he  supported 
with  so  much  zeal  as  a  Christian  ;  that  in 
those  solemn  hours  this  antagonism  between 
the  faith  of  a  good  churchman — as  expound¬ 
ed  even  by  such  men  as  Tillotson  and  Bur¬ 
net — and  his  own  faith  as  a  statesman, 
should  have  been  so  forcibly  presented  to 
him.  His  lordship,  we  must  suppose,  saw 
no  great  inconsistency  in  professing  him¬ 
self  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  notwithstanding  this  discrepancy  of 
doctrine  between  himself  and  his  spiritual 
advisers.  He,  no  doubt,  regretted  this  dis¬ 
crepancy,  and  in  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  disposed  to  inquire  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  an  institution,  which,  in  his 
view,  was  so  adapted  in  all  other  respects 
to  its  office,  should  be  found  an  inculcator 
of  lessons  on  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  human  duty  so  little  in  accordance  with 
his  own  judgment.  But  his  lordship’s  per¬ 
plexity  on  this  subject,  if  perplexity  he  felt, 
was  reserved  to  his  own  bosom. 

This  discordancy,  however,  between  the 
professions  of  the  churchman  and  the  pa¬ 
triot,  in  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russell 
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while  in  prison,  is  a  form  of  inconsistency 
observable  in  Lord  John  Russell  tlirougli 
his  whole  career.  In  the  church,  which 
his  lordship  so  much  deligheth  to  honor,  he 
has  found  his  great  antagonist.  Whatever 
he  most  values  as  a  statesman  has  been  op¬ 
posed,  in  the  greatest  degree,  by  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  church  which  he  upholds  in 
that  capacity.  In  his  lordsliip’s  view,  no 
tree  of  its  kind  is  so  good  as  that  tree.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  Idrii  to  inquire  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  a  tree  so  good  has  borne 
fruit,  to  the  experietice  of  his  lordship,  so 
much  the  reverse  of  good  ?  Whoever  else 
may  have  failed  to  cross  his  path,  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  the  established  church  have  not  so  fail¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  measures  which  his  lordship 
has  prosecuted  w'ith  the  greatest  solicitude, 
are  those  which  have  been  always  resisted 
with  the  greatest  determination  from  that 
quarter.  Unless  our  reasoning  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  led  us  greatly  astray,  it  would  seem 
that  the  measure  of  the  good  which  his  lord- 
ship  would  do  as  a  politician,  must  be  the 
measure  of  the  evil  which  he  perpetuates 
in  regard  to  every  thing  political  as  a  church¬ 
man.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that 
the  religious  system  and  the  political  sys¬ 
tem,  in  this  case,  are  opposites,  and  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  amalgamate.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  must  be  that  of  the  true  and  the  not 
true  ;  and  which  must  we  account  as  the 
not  true  ?  In  the  case  of  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  then,  as  in  that  of  his  martyred  pro¬ 
genitor,  attachment  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  must  be  supposed  to  rest  on  grounds 
almost  wholly  distinct  from  the  political  ten¬ 
dencies  of  that  institution.  What  those 
grounds  are  is  a  question  of  some  compass, 
on  which  we  shall  not  at  present  enter. 

It  may  be  much  to  the  credit  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  Christian  forbearance  thus  to  repay 
good  for  evil.  We  know  not  that  we  have 
any  right  to  indulge  in  censure,  if  it  should 
be  his  pleasure  to  show'  so  mucli  affection 
in  a  quarter  from  which  he  must  know  it 
w'ill  be  utterly  vain  to  expect  any  grateful 
return.  But  such  displays  of  generous  feel¬ 
ing  in  one  relation,  naturally  dispose  men 
to  look  for  indications  of  similar  magna¬ 
nimity  in  other  relations.  In  so  looking, 
however,  many  nonconformists  have  been 
disappointed,  and  have  sometimes  declaim¬ 
ed  with  much  warmth  on  this  unreasonable 
and  inconsistent  favoritism.  Even  toryism 
in  a  churchman,  it  is  alleged,  is  manifestly 
more  acceptable  to  his  lordship  than  liber¬ 
alism  in  a  dissenter.  The  clergyman,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  repugnance  to  large 


and  generous  political  principles,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  nonconformist  minister,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  adhesion  to  such  princi¬ 
ples.  Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  ecclesiastical  is  placed  before 
the  civil,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  lord- 
ship  with  an  established  priesthood,  are 
manifestly  stronger  than  his  sympathies 
with  general  freedom.  Civil  liberty  is  good, 
but  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  is  a 
greater  good.  Promote  the  former  so  far 
as  you  have  the  power,  but,  at  all  costs, 
preclude  every  kind  of  danger  from  the 
latter. 

We  regret  that  there  should  have  been 
any  thing  in  the  conduct  or  language  of 
Lord  Jolin  Russell  that  may  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  such  imputations.  But  it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  his  lordship  has  often  acted  in¬ 
consistently,  that  he  might  do  favor  to 
churchmen  ;  and  that  there  have  been  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  he  has  so  acted,  much  to 
the  injury,  rather  than  to  the  advantage,  of 
protestant  dissenters.  When  men  become 
inconsistent  that  they  may  conceal  the 
faults  of  their  enemies,  we  can  place  an 
honorable  construction  on  their  conduct ; 
but  when  they  forego  consistency,  appa¬ 
rently  that  they  may  magnify  the  real  or 
supposed  errors  of  their  friends,  the  moral 
conclusion  is  of  another  complexion.  Lord 
John  Russell  once  volunteered  a  defence 
of  the  principle  of  compulsory  support  for 
the  ministers  of  religion,  alleging,  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  where 
no  such  provision  is  made,  it  must  be  true 
of  religious  teachers,  as  of  all  other  servants 
of  the  public,  that — 

‘Those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.’ 

Ilis  lordship  was  not  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  pain  which  this  allusion  had  given 
to  the  mind  of  nonconformist  ministers 
through  the  kingdom,  but  he  never  deign¬ 
ed,  so  far  as  we  remember,  to  recall,  or  in 
any  way  to  soften  his  expressions. 

If  his  lordship’s  language  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  has  any  meaning,  it  must  mean  that, 
in  his  view,  there  is  something  dependent, 
and  greatly  the  reverse  of  the  dignified,  in 
popular  sulTrage,  especially  as  alVecimg  re¬ 
ligion.  Nevertheless,  in  his  lordship’s  the¬ 
ory  as  a  politician,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  English  constitution. 
It  is  that  assembly  which  places  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  wholesome  relat  n  to  the  people, 
and  upon  which,  in  its  w  dl-r  egulated  influ¬ 
ence,  depend  the  prospe  iiy  of  the  nation, 
and  the  safety  of  the  chi.ch,  the  peerage. 
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and  the  throne.  In  that  house,  however, 
what  do  we  see  but  an  assenibly  deriving 
its  existence  and  all  its  authority  from  popu¬ 
lar  suffrajre  ?  What  was  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  a  measure  intended  to  base  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  that  house  on  the  wider  extent  of  pop¬ 
ular  suffrage?  What  has  been  the  great  re- 
form  effected  by  his  lordship  in  our  munici¬ 
pal  corporations — has  it  not  been  to  wrest 
the  election  of  magistrates  from  the  hands 
of  so  many  political  clubs,  and  to  make  it 
dependent  on  popular  suffrage  ?  Is  it  not 
the  boast  of  the  whigs,  that  the  tendency  of 
their  administration  has  been  to  break  down 
exclusiveness  and  monopoly,  and  every 
where  to  give  greater  power  to  the  free  I 
voice  and  free  action  of  the  people  ?  That 
a  tory  of  the  school  of  forty  years  since  | 
should  cast  popular  suffrage  away  from  him 
as  an’unclean  thing  we  can  understand  ;  but 
that  Lord  John  Russell  should  do  this  is 
not  so  intelligible.  It  maybe  said, indeed, 
that  popular  suffrage  in  religion  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  such  suffrage  in  secu¬ 
lar  affairs.  But  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  both  cases ;  and  the  objects  are  not  so 
different  as  to  warrant  his  lordship  in  as¬ 
suming,  that  a  principle  which  is  set  forth 
as  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  must  be  not  only  valueless, 
but  mischievous,  as  applied  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  We  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  the  representative  princi¬ 
ple  as  a  principle  adapted  to  the  wisest ;  and 
the  church  which  is  not  competent  to  work  j 
out  that  principle  much  more  wisely  than 
the  world  has  ever  done,  must  be  thus  at 
fault  as  being  wanting  in  the  characteris- 
tics  of  those  churches  of  which  we  read  in 
the  New  Testament. 

On  the  question  of  suffrage,  it  may  be, 
as  stated,  a  great  sign  of  weakness  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  possible  change  in  that  re¬ 
spect  would  suffice  to  correct  our  many 
social  disorders.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  politician  who  denounces  the  theory 
which  assigns  the  same  vote  to  every  man, 
as  being  in  our  state  of  society  not  only 
unwise,  but  unjust  and  most  dangerous, 
and  who  supposes  that  having  so  done  he 
has  done  enough,  is  not  a  person,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  to  be  commended  for  his 
sagacity.  What  is  it  that  has  made  the 
thought  of  an  equality  of  suffrage  so  alarm¬ 
ing?  Manifestly  the  great  inequality 
amongst  us  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  and 
those  who  have  not.  We  have  seen  that, 
by  means  of  a  property  test,  taken  at  almost 
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the  lowest  point  above  pauperism,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  crown,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  who  are  not  franchised,  are, 
in  comparison  with  the  franchised,  as  nine 
to  one.  Is  this  a  state  of  society  with  which 
to  be  satisfied  ?  And  these  proportions  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  poor  are  not  diminishing, 
but  increasing.  Land  and  property  con¬ 
tinue  to  pass  into  fewer  and  still  fewer 
hands ;  and  thus  the  fearful  breach  in 
which  nations  have  been  so  commonly  in- 
gulphed,  is  constantly  widening  before  us. 
The  land  of  this  country,  which,  in  1815, 
was  in  the  hands  of  some  thirty  thousand 
proprietors,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
eight  times  that  number  only  forty  years 
before.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
momentum  has  been  in  the  same  direction. 
The  greatly  wealthy  and  the  moderately 
wealthy  have  increased,  but  the  classes 
who  may  be  said  to  be  without  substance 
of  any  kind  have  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  Thus  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  have  been  long  gathering  strength, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  render  the  demand 
of  a  much  more  extended  suffrage  increas¬ 
ingly  natural ;  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  just  as  strongly  to  render  com¬ 
pliance  with  that  demand  increasingly  dan¬ 
gerous. 

It  was  precisely  thus  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  republic  ;  and  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  resist  the  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  then  demanded,  the 
mass  of  voters  soon  became  the  bought  me¬ 
nials  of  the  patricians,  being  openly  fed, 
and  otherwise  bribed,  that  their  votes  might 
be  the  property  of  their  masters.  To  have 
resisted  the  franchise  would  have  been  to 
destroy  the  state,  by  surrendering  it  to  the 
passions  of  a  poor,  an  unprincipled,  and  an 
excited  populace  ;  to  concede  the  franchise 
was  to  do  the  work  of  destruction  no  less 
certainly,  but  to  bring  on  that  event  by 
subjecting  the  body  politic  to  the  influence 
of  a  lingering  disease,  rather  than  to  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  by  the  hand  of  violence. 
To  such  pass  affairs  had  come  as  the  fruit 
of  aristocratic  wisdom  and  delay  !  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  two  hundred  thousand 
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franchised  persons  are  described  as  obtain¬ 
ing  their  food  by  means  of  corn-tickets, 
which  gave  them  bread — in  the  manner  of 
our  soup-tickets — without  cost.  Ciesar,  on 
one  occasion,  purchased  the  adhesion  and  the 
plaudits  of  that  honorable  constituency,  by 
distributing  to  each  man  a  sum  of  money, 
ten  pounds  of  oil,  and  ten  bushels  of  corn. 
In  the  struggle  of  factions  which  mark  those 
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times,  the  great  men  vied  with  each  other 
in  such  donations  to  the  burghers.  The 
gratuities  rose  as  the  competition  between 
tiie  political  leaders  waxed  stronger,  and  the 
votes  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Such  a  condition  of  rich 
and  poor,  under  any  signal  failure  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  | 
this  country,  would  speedily  become  our 
own.  Nothing  woulJ  be  more  natural  at 
such  a  juncture,  than  that  the  loud  and 
concentralive  force  of  the  unfranchised 
for  a  more  extended  suffrage  should  pre¬ 
vail,  and  then  the  course  of  baseness  and 
ruin  which  have  always  followed  in  such 
circumstances  would  again  follow.  The 
many  without  the  means  of  subsistence 
must  stiill  obtain  subsistence;  and  the 
wealthy  few,  from  whom  alone  iho.se  means 
could  proceed,  would  dole  them  out  as  the 
price  of  servitude.  1 

The  grand  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  in  j 
this  country,  is  in  this  great  inequality  ofj 
social  conditions  which  has  unhappily  ob¬ 
tained  among  us,  and  in  the  injustice  ofj 
the  policy  by  which  that  inequality  is  sus-! 
tained.  The  essential  preliminary  to  the  j 
safe  concession  of  a  right  of  suffrage  to  all  j 
men  manifestly  is,  that  the  administration 
of  our  social  affairs  should  be  made  to  rest  j 
on  a  basis  of  justice  towards  all  men.  Even  j 
from  the  influx  of  universal  suffrage  there 
would  be  little  to  fear  on  the  part  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  pervaded  by  something  like  a  uni¬ 
versal  rectitude.  But  woe  to  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  becomes  subject  to  a  new  popu¬ 
lar  power,  having,  at  the  same  lime,  a  long 
arrear  of  debt  to  settle  with  that  power  !  The 
aristocracy,  which  has  been  careful  to  leave 
the  people  at  large  little  to  improve  upon 
when  admitted  to  power,  may  regard  their 
admission  as  an  event  which  will  be  compar¬ 
atively  harmless.  But  the  fate  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  privilege,  when  broken  in  upon  by' 
the  popular  will,  is  to  be  demolished. 
Wrong  is  then  avenged  by  wrong. 

The  choice  before  our  statesmen  is,  to 
order  our  affairs  so  that  they  may  converge 
gradually  and  safely  towards  a  greater 
equality  of  social  conditions,  as  preparatory 
to  a  greater  equality  of  social  rights,  or 
else  to  act  upon  their  present  policy.  By 
pursuing  the  former  course,  they  may  secure 
to  their  country  tranquillity,  progress,  and 
long-enduring  greatness ;  hy  pursuing  the 
latter,  they  will  become  its  destroyers,  un¬ 
less  the  natural  course  of  things  should  be 
prevented  by  some  timely  revolution.  We 


do  not  put  forth  these  stateuients  unadvi¬ 
sedly.  We  regard  them  as  containing 
weighty  truth — truth  which  will  be  often  it¬ 
erated  in  these  pages. 

One  step  towards  a  safe  and  improved 
state  of  things  would  be,  in  the  working 
out  of  a  more  equalized  s)stem  of  taxulion. 

It  is  one  of  our  bad  usages,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  our  revenue  is  made  to  arise 
from  taxes  on  consumption.  From  this 
cause  there  is  no  just  proportion  between 
the  burden  which  rests  upon  the  poor,  as 
compared  with  that  which  rests  upon  the 
rich.  The  working  man  pays  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  his 
earnings,  in  taxes  of  this  nature,  while  the 
payments  of  the  rich  man  are  in  no  such 
proportion.  This  fact  is  well  known,  and 
admits  of  being  presented  by  any  dema¬ 
gogue  to  any  capacity.  It  is  rich  men,  he 
naturally  observes,  who  make  our  laws, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  made  after  this 
fashion.  The  statistics  are  at  hand  by 
which  all  this  may  be  demonstrated.  And 
nothing  can  check  the  exposure,  or  prevent 
its  taking  full  hold  on  the  mind  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  this  system,  which  led  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  urge,  many  years  since,  that 
it  might  be  wholly  done  away.  ‘It  were 
infinitely  better,’  he  w  rites,  ‘  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  universal  system  of  taxation  on  com¬ 
modities,  that  there  should  be  an  income 
tax,  although  it  did  include  the  mercantile 
along  with  the  landed  classes.  We  believe 
the  latter  would  pay  all ;  but  leaving  this 
question  to  be  settled  afterwards  between 
these  two  classes,  there  is  another  question 
more  urgent  still,  and  demanding  an  im¬ 
mediate  settlement,  we  mean  the  question 
between  the  higher  and  humbler  classes  of 
society.  An  income  tax  on  the  former,  to 
the  ostensible  relief  of  the  latter,  would 
wrest  this  most  formidable  weapon  from 
the  hand  of  demagogues.’ 

It  is  not  good  at  any  time  that  the  position 
of  the  government  should  be  that  of  a  power 
which  directly  intervenes  to  make  the  food 
of  the  poor  man  dear.  But  in  times  of  scarci¬ 
ty,  no  circumstance  can  be  so  fitted  to  goad 
hunger  into  insurrection.  Even  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  admits  that  our  taxes  in  this  shape 
have  been  imposed  to  the  farthest  extent 
admissible.  Nor  is  it  merely  from  an  in¬ 
censed  populace  that  the  aristocratic  classes 
may,  in  such  case,  apprehend  danger.  We 
have  seen  that  the  great  landlord  power  of 
this  country  is  such,  that  when  combined, 
it  can  force  a  parliament,  a  cabinet,  and 
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almost  any  tliinj^  it  chooses,  on  the  sove-  which  Dr.  Chalmers  thus  commends,  is 
reign,  reducing  tlie  power  of  the  crown —  that  which  is  rc.‘JoluleIy  pursued,  not  mere- 
costly  as  that  aft'air  is  to  the  nation — to  ly  by  the  families  of  the  peerage,  but  by 
someihiiig  very  like  a  nonentity.  But  sup-  some  thousands  beside,  over  the  face  of  this 
pose  such  a  course  should  be  taken,  not  whole  country.  The  effect  is  not  to  in- 
against  a  female  sovereign,  but  against  crease  the  number  of  persons  possessing 
some  Richard  Cteur  do  Lion,  or  some  J  moderate  property,  but  to  perpetuate  a 
Bluff  Harry,  would  there  be  no  temptation  'small  class  of  men  distinguished  from  the 
to  such  a  man,  while  writhing  under  his!  body  of  the  nation  by  their  enormous  pos- 
thraldom,  in  the  thought  that  about  him  |  sessions.  Such,  we  have  seen,  were  the 
were  a  people  fully  ready,  if  only  placed  ;  patricians  of  ancient  Rome,  and  we  have 
under  good  leadership,  to  become  the  deliv-'  seeri  some  of  the  consequences  which  are 
erers  of  a  patriot  king  from  the  bonds  of  a  ;  naturally  attendant  on  so  unequal  adislribu- 
proud  and  selfish  oligarchy,  bent  on  exhib-  ition  of  w-ealth. 

iting  itself  as  alike  master  of  sovereign  and  j  On  this  subject  we  shall  oppose  to  the 
subject?  Such  a  juncture  of  affairs  is  at  j  opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  of  his  illustri- 
least  w  ithin  the  range  of  the  possible.  ous  countryman,  Sir  Walter  Scott : — ‘  What 

It  would  not  be  enough,  however,  that !  w’e  now  see  in  England  look  place  after  the 
the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  removed  !  destruction  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
from  consumption  to  property.  Its  bearing  j  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
upon  the  rich,  as  compared  with  the  poor, 
should,  on  the  ground  of  policy,  justice, 
and  humanity,  be  decidedly  reversed.  Un¬ 
welcome  truth,  this,  in  some  quarters;  but 
he  is  not  the  friend  of  his  country  who 
is  d  termined  to  close  his  eyes  against  it. 

Another  step,  however,  no  less  necessary 
to  our  progress,  and  we  will  say,  to  our 
safety,  is  the  abolition  of  that  law  wdiich 
assigns  so  large  a  preponderance  of  proper¬ 
ty  iti  these  realms  to  the  elder  sons  of 
our  wealthy  families.  By  means  of  this 
law,  the  daughters  and  the  younger  bro¬ 
thers  in  such  families  are  left  comparatively 
without  provision.  We  have  cited  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  former 
topic  with  approval,  but  his  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  this  law’  of  primogeniture,  we  re¬ 
gard  as  open  to  serious  exception.  ‘  We 
know,’  says  this  author,  ‘  that  there  is  a  peasant  who  cultivates  it. 
mighty  force  of  sentiment  and  natural  af-  ‘  The  time  will  come,  when  the  whole 
fection  arrayed  against  the  law  of  primo-  rent  of  the  land  w  ill  be  hypothecated  to  the 
geniture.  But  here  is  the  way  in  which  poor.  An  agrarian  law’  will  thus  be  in 
we  would  appease  these  feelings,  and  make  fact  established ;  and,  by  the  strangest  and 
compensation  for  the  violence  done  to  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,  the  labor- 
ihem.  VVe  would  make  no  inroad  on  the  ers  in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in 
the  integrity  of  estates,  or,  for  the  sake  of  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rental  of 
a  second  brother,  take  off  to  the  extent  of  that  soil  iti  w'hich  any  participation  is  now 
a  thousand  a  year  from  that  domain  of  ten  refused  them. 

thousand  a  year,  which  devolves,  by  sue-  In  this  respect,  France,  more  equitable 
cession,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  than  England,  has  also  shown  herself  more 
We  should  think  it  vastly  better  if,  by  politic.  W’hilst  that  our  laws  favor,  by  a 
means  of  a  liberal  provision  in  all  the  continual  action,  the  accumulation  of  land- 
branches  of  the  public  service,  a  place  of  a  ed  property,  hers,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
thousand  a  year  lay  open  to  the  younger  a  perpetual  subdivision  of  it.  It  is  possi- 
son,  whether  in  the  law  or  in  the  church,  ble  that  the  system  in  France  may  not  be 
or  in  colleges,  or  in  any  other  well-ap-  confined  within  proper  bounds,  but  even 
pointed  establishment  kept  up  for  the  good  were  it  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  is  less 
and  interest  of  the  nation.’  The  course  prejudicial  than  the  opposite  one.’ 


the  Roman  empire.  The  small  farms  of 
the  primitive  Romans  had  been  gradually 
united  ;  the  property  of  the  soil  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  number  of  great  propri¬ 
etors,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  handed  over 
to  slaves.  Mercenaries  alone  were  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
the  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

‘  If  the  existing  system  in  England  is  not 
changed,  it  will  happen,  before  long,  that 
the  total  rental  of  the  landlords  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  poor-rates.  In  certain  par¬ 
ishes  they  already  exceed  the  rental,  and, 
iti  a  great  number  of  others,  they  carry 
away  two-thirds  of  it,  and  continue  increas¬ 
ing  in  a  most  alarming  ratio.  This  is  a 
palpable  chastisement  to  those  who,  from 
a  motive  of  cupidity,  as  culpable  as  it  is 
imprudent,  have  separated  from  the  soil  the 
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Under  tlic  sanction  of  such  an  autliori-  of  wealth,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  val- 
tv,  've  shall,  perhaps,  he  safe  in  giving  ex-  uable  than  money,  a  new  measure  of  intel- 
pression  to  opiniotis  which  might  otherwise  ligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism  from  that 
be  regarded  with  considerable  distrust,  change. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  place  of  The  practice  of  pointing  to  Ireland  as 
increasing  the  number  of  men  of  moderate  an  illustration  of  the  condition  to  which 
property,  of  ste.ady  industry,  and  eminently  Knglish  agriculture  would  be  reduced  if 
qualified  to  <lo  service  to  the  state,  must  the  law  of  primogeniture  were  abolished,  is 
throw  some  myriads  of  the  younger  branches  most  disingenuotis.  Ireland  is  rather  an 
of  families  upon  society,  in  a  condition  of  illustration  of  the  miseries  which  that  law 
necessitous  gentility — a  condition  fraught  must  always  entail  on  a  people  w here  its 
with  mischief  to  the  comnmnity,  as  well  as  evils  are  not  mitigated  by  prosperity  in 
to  the  parties  who  are  doomed  to  it.  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  Ireland, 
Hence  tlie  zeal  e\inced  in  certain  quarters,  ( it  is  not  the  moderate  division  of  lands 
to  uphold  every  institution  and  every  ar-  amidst  a  large  number  of  substantial  free- 
rangement  which  may  furnish  places  for  holders  that  we  see,  but  a  parceling  out  of 
persons  of  that  class.  They  form  a  sort  of  the  surface  of  the  country  among  a  wretch- 
caste,  regularly  quartered  upon  the  com-  ed  tenantry — so  wretched  that  the  greater 
munity;  and  whether  these  men  hajipen  to  part  of  them  should  never  have  been  re- 
be  fit  for  places  or  not,  it  is  felt  to  be  of  quired  to  pay  rent  otherwise  than  in  kine. 
great  moment  that  places  should  be  found  The  arable  land  at  jirescnt  in  France  is 
for  the  men.  'l  lie  legitimate  services  of  little  more  than  it  was  in  1789;  but  such 
the  state  would,  of  course,  always  furnish  is  the  better  culture  which  has  been  atten- 
a  considerable  amount  of  honorable  em-  dant  on  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
ployment  to  men  of  education,  but  the  that  the  surface  which  afforded  only  a 
effect  of  the  law  adverted  to  is  to  restrict  scanty  subsistence  to  twenty-five  millions 
the  supply  to  one  class,  and  to  multiply  it  before  the  Revolution,  now  sustains  thirty- 
greatly  beyond  the  demand.  Were  the  three  millifins  in  comfort  and  abundance, 
great  majority  of  those  persons  cultivators  In  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Flanders, 
of  small  properties  of  their  own,  their  posi-  where  this  greater  division  of  territory 
tion  would  be  unspeakably  more  honorable  most  obtains,  we  find  agriculture  in  the 
to  themselves,  and  more  serviceable  to  the  highest,  the  most  garden-like  condition, 
state.  They  would  constitute  a  fine  mid-  Is  it  not  natural  that  it  should  be  so? 
die  class  of  independent  yeomanry,  separat-  Will  not  a  man  labor  on  his  own  land  as 
ing  between  the  large  proprietors  and  the  he  would  not  on  the  land  of  another?  Is 
mere  tenants  at  will,  in  place  of  leaving  there  not  enough  in  tliis  one  advantage  to 
the  coituties  of  Englatid  to  be  every  where  counterbalatice  every  disadvantage  incident 
occiijtied  with  lord  and  vassal.  |  to  such  an  arrangement?  The  proprietor. 

We  know  that  our  English  economists,  in  this  case,  may  not  always  be  a  man  of 
influenced  as  they  have  been  for  the  most  capital,  but  his  labor  as  a  cultivator,  and 
part  by  the  ascendant  temper  of  this  conn-  his  feeling  as  a  patriot,  arc  alike  augment- 
try,  have  generally  dejtrecated  the  sort  ol  ed  by  the  consciotisness  that  the  space 
change  wliich  we  arc  bold  enough  to  re-  about  him  is  his  own.  On  the  Continent, 
commend.  Indeed,  every  kitid  of  mischief  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  little  known, 
has  been  predicated  of  it.  Production,  it  and  our  honiesjnin  theories  in  its  favor  are 
is  said  would,  it)  such  case,  be  less,  embel-  very  rudely  shaken  when  brought  into 
lishment  less,  our  wliole  civilization  less,  contact  with  the  statistics  supplied  by  coun- 
Such  also  has  been  the  tone  of  a  jotirttal,  tries  where  that  law  has  been  abandoned, 
whose  sayings  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  In  those  countries,  and  chiefly  from  this 
others,  have  often  beeti  allowed  to  carry  cause,  the  middle  classes  are  multiplying 
with  them  an  uttdue  measure  of  authority.*  much  more  rapidly  than  with  us.  Hence, 
According  to  the  predictions  of  such  ora-  little  as  we  may  suspect  it,  those  nations 
cles,  France  should,  by  this  time,  have  are  becoming  much  more  ripe  than  our- 
been  totally  ruined  by  the  laws  passed  at  selves  for  the  posse.ssion  of  popular  insti- 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  favor  of  a  tutions.  Nearly  all  the  great  statesmen, 
greater  subdivision  of  property,  w  hereas  it  moreover,  in  those  lands,  concur  in  regard- 
lias  been  constantly  deriving  an  increase  ing  the  tendency  in  our  affairs  to  perpetuate 

this  extravagant  wealth  in  a  few  families, 
*  Edinburgli  Review.  to  prevent  the  increase  of  small  proprietors. 
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and  .to  augment  the  dependent  and  igno« 
rant  masses  of  our  people,  as  a  course 
of  things  which  must  necessarily  car¬ 
ry  the  elements  of  destruction  along 
with  it.  In  a  free  and  prosperous  country, 
a  landed  aristocracy  and  a  money  aristoc¬ 
racy  will  be  sure  to  arise.  What  we  desire 
is,  that  nothing  should  he  done  to  facilitate 
or  perpetuate  such  aggregations  of  wealth 
in  few  hands  as  we  see  encouraged  both  by 
law  and  usage  in  this  country. 

The  statesman,  then,  especially  needed 
in  the  limes  on  which  we  are  entering,  is 
a  man  who  will  know  how  to  demean  him¬ 
self  without  any  sign  of  favoritism  towards 
the  different  religious  parties  in  this  great 
empire — who  will  be  prepared  to  advocate! 
the  removal  of  taxation  from  commodities 
to  property — who  w  ill  be  bold  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  their  means  in  common  with 
the  poor — w'ho  will  not  hesitate  to  set  forth 
the  great  inequalities  between  those  classes 
as  our  especial  danger — who  will  be  reso¬ 
lute  to  encourage  every  measure  which 
may  tend  to  give  a  healthy  occupancy  to 
the  space  between  the  few  who  possess 
much  and  the  many  who  possess  nothing, 
by  augmenting  the  middle  class,  both  of 
agriculturists  and  traders,  to  the  greatest 
degree  practicable;  and  who  will  look  to’ 
this  progress  of  greater  equality  in  our 
social  relations  as  a  people,  as  preparatory 
to  a  greatei  equality  with  regard  to  all  civil 
rights. 

Is  Lord  John  Russell  a  statesman  of 
this  order?  We  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  speak  of  our  hope  in  this  respect  as 
stronger  than  our  fear.  The  knowledge 
of  our  readers,  and  the  events  which  are  at 
hand,  will  reveal  the  rest,  llis  lordship 
may  do  real  service  to  his  country,  without 
taking  exactly  the  ground  to  which  we 
have  pointed.  But  the  man  needed  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  affairs,  is  the  man  w  ho 
can  rise  fully  to  that  level.  We  shall  see 
what  will  be  indicated  when  his  lordship 
shall  introduce,  in  the  next  session,  his 
promised  question  in  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes.  For  ourselves, 
we  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  forget,  that,  in  regard  to  men,  and  to  all 
human  affairs,  our  choice  can  never  have 
respect  to  the  perfect,  but  must  always  lie 
between  the  more  or  less  imperfect.  We 
do  not  mean,  therefore,  to  separate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  best  coadjutors  w  e  can  ob¬ 
tain,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  rise 
fully  to  our  standard.  We  remember  to 
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have  heard  the  late  Lord  Holland  express 
himself,  some  seven  years  since,  concern¬ 
ing  the  irritable  feeling  which  was  then  be- 
ginning  to  show  itself  between  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  ministry  and  the  dissenters,  in  the 
following  terms  : — ‘It  is  certain,’ said  his 
lordship,  speaking  to  a  nonconformist,  ‘  that 
we  can  do  nothing  without  you,  and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  you  can  do  nothing 
without  us;  and  if  we  have  not  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  enough  to  avoid  quarrel¬ 
ling,  the  enemy  will  profit  by  our  disagree¬ 
ments,  and  we  shall  both  go  to  the  wall.’ 
Need  we  say  that  this  witness  was  true? 

With  regard  to  our  own  circumstances, 
as  protest  ant  nonconformists,  much  as  we 
may  regret  some  things  existing  among  us, 
we  see  in  our  prospects,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  to  aw’aken  hope  than  to  war¬ 
rant  despondency.  Sir  James  Graham’s 
Education  Bill  has  shown  that,  feeble  as 
we  may  be  in  our  aggressive  movements, 
when  our  liberties  are  assailed  we  possess 
a  power  against  which  even  the  strongest 
government  will  not  be  likely  to  commit  it¬ 
self.  Nor  can  any  man  have  given  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  in  connexion  with 
the  rescinding  of  those  obsolete  statutes 
which  imposed  so  many  penalties  on  cath¬ 
olic  recusants;  or  to  the  principles  avowed 
in  connexion  with  the  passing  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters’  Chapels  Bill,  without  perceiving 
that  maxims  of  fairness,  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  religious  parties  should 
be  dealt  with  by  governments,  are  obtain¬ 
ing  recognition  in  high  places,  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  our  history  since  the  times  of 
the  Restoration.  Even  the  proposal  to 
endow  the  catholic  priests  in  Ireland,  is 
one  effect  of  this  onward  course  of  right 
thinking.  That  proposal  rests  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  civil 
government  to  dictate  a  religion  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  so  much  as  to  legislate  in  all  matters 
upon  those  principles  of  moral  fairness, 
which  are  anterior  even  to  religion.  Any 
attempt  to  carry  out  that  proposal  would 
be  resisted,  we  trust,  by  the  whole  body  of 
British  nonconformists,  and  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  conformists  also;  but  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  the  agitation  of  such  a  scheme 
would  elicit,  could  not  fail  of  giving  a 
mighty  impetus  to  just  thoughts  on  such 
subjects.  In  all  these  instances,  we  dis¬ 
cern  the  care  of  legislators  to  act  with 
some  just  and  honorable  feeling  tow'ards 
other  religions  as  well  as  towards  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion.  They  are  so  many  indi- 
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cations  of  a  spirit  of  equality  as  opposed  to 
a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  or  monopoly.  AVc 
see  in  these  facts,  that  it  beginc  to  be 
dimly  apprehended  that  the  business  of 
government  is  not  to  show  favor  to  one 
sect  so  much  ns  to  do  justice  to  all  sects. 
Its  next  advance  may  be,  to  see  that  it  will 
be  best  that  all  sects  should  be  left  to  do 
justice  to  themselves.  For  the  progress  of 
self-sustained  religion  in  England,  and  the 
bound  which  that  principle  has  made  of 
late  in  Scotland,  are  doing  much  to  explode 
many  an  old  argument  in  favor  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  policy  on  that  subject.  Every  day, 
also,  is  showing  how  little  can  be  done 
to  secure  the  purity  of  religion  by  creeds, 
and  formularies,  and  civil  statutes;  and  if 
many  pious  episcopalians,  who  are  just 
now  deeply  offended  with  the  divided  state 
and  declining  religion  of  the  established 
church,  could  only  see  in  protestant  non¬ 
conformity  a  haven  of  rest,  a  home  for 
piety,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that 
many  of  the  best  of  that  class  would  fly  to 
us  as  to  a  refuge,  much  as  devout  men 
from  the  same  communion  have  done  in 
former  times. 

But  sf»me  man  will  say,  ‘  We  desire  not 
such  adherents.  We  wish  men  to  be  with 
us  from  principle,  not  from  circumstances 
— to  be  with  us  wholly  or  not  at  all.’  And 
can  it  be  that  the  persons  who  thus  express 
themselves,  really  mean  what  they  say? 
You  call  on  men  to  change  their  opinions, 
and  refuse  to  allow  any  space  as  due  to 
tlie  process  of 'that  change!  You  deter¬ 
mine  to  receive  no  man  cordially  as  a  non¬ 
conformist,  who  docs  not  become  such 
thoroughly  and  at  one  leap,  did  it  never  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  to  inquire  whether  the  man  who 
could  leave  one  set  of  opinions  after  that 
fashion,  can  be  expected  to  hold  with  much 
steadiness  to  another  ?  Are  they  not,  com¬ 
monly,  persons  either  of  the  largest  views, 
or  of  the  most  conscientious  feeling,  who 
see  most  reason  for  hesitancy  in  regard  to 
very  positive  opinions  on  such  points — and 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  our  dog¬ 
matism,  or  our  upbraidings,  that  can  be 
expected  to  decide  the  hesitancy  of  such 
minds  in  our  favor  ?  Has  it  been  by 
adopting  a  repulsive  policy  of  this  order, 
with  regard  to  every  class  of  the  inquiring 
and  the  partially  enlightened,  or  by  con¬ 
duct  very  much  the  reverse  of  it,  that  the 
one  congregational  church  in  England  two 
centuries  since,  has  given  place  to  the 
several  thousand  churches  in  this  country, 
which  may  now  be  described  by  that  name? 
VoL.  V.— No.  in.  25 


Would  that  it  were  always  given  us  to  re- 
jlect  on  questions  of  this  nature,  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  speak  or  to  write  about  them. 
The  effect  we  think  would  be  a  greater 
charity  among  ourselves — a  greater  charity 
towards  such  as  are  without;  and  a  course 
of  proceeding  altogether  much  more  be¬ 
coming  us  as  Christians,  as  members  of 
,  general  society,  and  as  men  of  education 
and  common  sense. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable 
appearances,  there  were  some  things  that 
did  not  go  quite  well  with  the  Robertses. 
In  the  first  place,  Edward,  though  for  some 
time  fortune  ebbed  and  flowed  with  him  so 
regularly,  that  the  result  was  not  more 
against  him  than  the  half  dozen  Napoleons 
he  occasionally  got  out  of  Lord  Lynberry 
sufficed  to  cover,  at  last  seemed  to  become 
the  especial  mark  of  the  fickle  goddess’s 
ill-humor ;  for,  night  after  night,  the  red 
and  the  black,  and  the  black  and  the  red, 
invariably  changed  sides  as  he  changed  his 
bets,  and  forever  voted  against  him.  After 
staking  his  last  piece  and  losing  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  whisper  to  the  fair  friend  (who 
still  faithfully  adhered  to  his  side,  and 
failed  not  to  share  his  luck,  whenever,  as 
in  days  past,  it  had  occasionally  brought 
him  in  a  few  pieces,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  him  understand  that 
her  “  odious  husband”  would  kill  her,  if 
she  ever  staked  a  franc  of  his  money),  to  her 
sympathizing  ear  he  was  compelled  to 
whisper  that  he  could  play  no  more  at 
present,  as  he  had  really  lost  all  his  ready 
money. 

“  Borrow  of  the  croupier,”  she  whispered 
in  return. 

”  Of  the  croupier,  sweet  love !”  he  mur¬ 
mured  in  reply,  for  they  were  now  upon 
very  afftM  tionate  terms  together  ;  “of  the 
croupier,  Louisa?  He  would  see  me  hanged 
first.” 

“  Try  him,  monami”  she  returned  j  “  we 
have  been  such  constant  attendants  here, 
that  for  once,  at  least,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  succeed.” 

“  I  have  no  more  money  about  me,”  said 
Edw’ard,  in  his  best  French,  addressing  the 
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man  with  a  degree  r»r  cool  assurance  that]  he,  neverllieless,  felt  a  disagreeable  dryness 
did  infinite  honor  to  his  rapidly  improving]  in  his  throat,  as  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
stroHfTth  of  mind,  “lend  me  a  few  pieces,  fourth  time  within  three  weeks,  to  ask  his 
will  you  noble  friend  to  lend  him  money.  liut  it 

“How  much?”  was  the  man’s  equally  must  be  r/e/ic,  and,  making  a  strong  effort 
cool  reply,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  one  of  to  speak  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice  he 
the  little  mountains  of  silver  money  that  said, 

stood  piled  before  him.  |  “  A  propos,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  have 

“  Oh  !  five  hundred  francs,”  said  Madame  the  kindness  to  lend  me  five  hundred  francs 
de  Marquemont,  carelessly.  more?  which  I  shall  be  able  to  pay,  with 

“  Yes,  five  liundred  francs,”  repeated  j  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  I  have  had  al- 
Edward,  “  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  lose  -  ready,  in  a  day  or  two,  when  my  father  ex- 
more  than  that  to-night.”  I  pects  to  receive  money  from  London.” 

And  five  hundred  francs  the  croupier  j  Lord  Lynberry  was  as  generons,’thought- 
handed  to  him,  and  five  hundred  francs  the  less,  good-natured  a  young  fellow'  as  ever 
croupier  raked  back  again,  within  a  mar-!  lived,  and  really  felt  as  much  positive  pleas- 
vellously  short  space  of  time,  for  once  only  ure  in  doing  a  kindness,  as  to  render  the 
during  the  process  of  thus  returning  it ;  act  of  refusing  very  distasteful,  nay,  even 
whence  it  came  did  any  bet  return  to  him.j  difficult  to  him  ;  but,  to  say  truth,  he  was 
Five  hundred  francs  at  the  gaming-table  beginning  to  get  very  tired  of  the  Huberts’ 
of  Baden-Baden  is  a  very  small  sum,  but  concern  altogether.  The  naughty,  boy-like 
every  thing  is  comparative,  and  to  Edward,  fun  of  watching  the  progressive  vehemence 
at  that  moment,  the  loss  seemed  to  involve  of  Miss  Maria’s  admiration,  love,  esteem, 
absolute  destruction,  for  where  w  as  he  to  and  devotion,  was  beginning  to  pal! ;  and, 
find  money  to  acquit  him  of  the  debt  he  had  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  also  beginning  to 
thus  contracted  ?  And  to  delay  the  doing  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
so  beyond  the  following  morning,  was,  in  for  suffering  her  to  display  such  egregious 
gaming-table  language,  impossible.  He  folly.  These  thoughts  had  been  working 
felt  exceedingly  sick,  but  rallied  his  pow-  within  him  for  three  whole  days,  and  for 
ers  sufficiently  to  say,  as  he  mechanically  three  whole  days  he  had  been  meditating 
presented  his  arm  to  the  charming  Madame  how  best  to  confess  to  Vincent  that  he  was 
de  Marquemont,  “I  shall  be  here  again  to-  getting  sick  of  Baden-Baden,  though  there 
morrow.”  still  remained  a  multitude  of  projected  ex- 

The  croupier  nodded  his  head,  without  cursions  unperformed, 
suspending  for  an  instant  the  J^aites  votre  The  first  compliance  with  Edw'ard  Rob- 
jeu”  by  the  uttering  of  which  he  so  perse-  erts’  request  for  a  loan  of  tiioney  was  part 
veringly  gains  his  own  subsistence,  and  de-  and  parcel  of  the  foolish  frolic  for  amusing 
stroys  that  of  other  people.  himself  with  the  family,  of  w  hich  he  was 

The  ill-pleased  pair  walked  aw’ay  in  rath-  now  repenting,  and  the  repetitions  of  it 
er  gloomy  silence,  and  though  madame  arose  from  want  of  firmness  enougli  to  ena- 
speedily  recovered  herself,  and  invited  her  ble  him  to  say  “  No,”  where  he  had  before 
companion,  when  they  arrived  at  her  lodg-  said  “  Yes  but  now'  his  mood  was  chant^- 
ings,  to  enter  with  her,  as  she  knew  “the  ed,  and  he  almost  felt  as  if  he  were  atoniiig 
brute,”  her  husband,  was  not  at  home;  he  for  some  of  the  folly  he  had  committed  be- 
declined  it,  declaring  that  he  had  a  devilish  fore,  when  he  replied  to  the  above  demand 
headache.  ■  by  saying. 

The  hour  was  already  too  late  to  give  him  “You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Roberts,  I 
any  chance  of  seeing  Lord  Lynberry  that  really  cannot  do  any  more  for  you  in  that 
'  night,  and  the  decidedly  very  uncomforta-  way — it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me. 
ble  young  gentleman  went  home  and  crept  Good  morning  to  you.” 
to  bed,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  with-  However  little  right  the  unlucky  Edward 
out  any  member  of  the  family  being  aware  had  to  count  upon  continued  supplies  from 
of  the  hour  of  his  return.  But,  late  as  it  his  young  lordship,  he  felt  exceedingly  of- 
was  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  was  up  early  fended  at  receiving  this  rebuff,  and  turned 
enough  in  the  morning  to  catch  Lord  Lyn-  abruptly  aw  ay,  with  an  air  of  as  much  lofty 
berry,  as  he  was  in  tlie  act  of  leaving  his  indignation,  as  if  he  had  been  refused  as- 
hotel  to  take  his  first  morning  lounge  to  sistance  in  some  great  and  glorious  enter- 
the  library.  The  audacity  of  Edward  Rob-  prise  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 
erts  was  certainly  increasing  every  day ;  Something  else,  however,  must  be  done, 
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and  done  immediately,  and  the  sort  of  des¬ 
perate  conviction  of  this  which  rushed  up¬ 
on  his  mind,  gave  him  the  necessary  energy 
for  seeking  his  father  and  mother,  whom 
he  was  determined  to  attack  together,  with 
the  assurance,  unmitigated  by  any  vain 
ceremony  in  the  manner,  that  he  must  have 
a  pretty  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
that  directly. 

“  The  thing  may  as  well  be  done  at  once,’’ 
soliloquized  the  young  man,  as  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  Balcony  House  ;  “1 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  shall  have  to  pay 
for  all  the  things  Louisa  has  bought,  when 
she  has  made  me  go  with  her  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  shops— the  po<ir,  dear  creature,  in  fact, 
never  attempted  to  conceal  it,  and  a  man 
must  be  a  brute  as  great  as  her  husband  to 
refuse  her — so  I  had  better  ask  for  the 
whole  together — 1  must  ask  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  less  would  be  no  use  to  me. 
Having  thus  screwed  his  courage  to  the! 
necessary  pitch,  he  ran  up  the  stairs  with 
rather  a  more  rapid  and  decided  step  than 
usual,  and,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  family  were  assembled 
to  breakfast,  he  felt  comforted  at  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Agatha  with  a  reproach  for  be¬ 
ing  so  late. 

“We  have  all  quite  finished  breakfast,” 
she  added,  “  and  1  don’t  believe  there  is 
any  coffee  left.” 

“  Never  mind  the  coffee,  I  don’t  want — 

I  mean  I  have  had  my  breakfast  already, 
and  if  you  girls  have  finished,  I  wish  you 
would  all  bundle  away,  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  governor  and  my  mother.” 

“  A  very  polite  style  of  sending  us  out  of 
therooni,”  said  Maria;  “but  have  the 
goodness,  before  we  obey,  to  tell  me  if  you 
Itave  seen  Lord  Lynbcrry  this  morning?” 

“  Yes,  Maria,  1  have;  and  now  begone, 
or  I  will  beg  him  never  to  dance  with  you 
again.” 

The  young  lady  then  departed,  with  a 
glance' and  a  nod,  sufficiently  indicative  ofj 
the  degree  of  value  which  attached,  in  her 
estimation,  to  any  attempt  of  separating 
from  her  the  devoted  Lynberry.  The  two 
other  girls  had  preceded  her  in  silence. 

The  anticipations  of  the  father  and 
mother  respecting  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munication  they  were  about  to  receive  dif¬ 
fered  widely.  The  mother  hud  no  doubt 
whatever  that  her  accomplished  son  was 
about  to  make  a  bold  demand  for  “  ways 
and  means  to  carry  on  the  war,”  as  he  was 
wont  fiicetiously  to  describe  his  wants ; 
while  the  father,  greatly  less  enlightened  as 


to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  confidently 
anticipated  some  interesting  intelligence 
concerning  the  progress  of  his  matrimonial 
alliance.  This  idea  put  the  good  gentle- 
into  such  high  spirits  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  family  custom,  it  was  he  who  spoke 
first  when  the  door  was  shut  and  the  con¬ 
clave  opened. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  Edward,  to  let  us 
know  how  things  go  on  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  from  your  lively 
manner,  that  you  have  now  got  something 
pleasant  to  tell  us.  Miss  Bertha  is  a  shy 
sort  of  a  girl,  I  fancy,  and  not  so  easily 
brought  to  say  ‘  yes’  as  some  might  be, 
but  I  don’t  think  when  all’s  said  and  done, 
she  will  have  much  of  a  chance  against  you, 
Edward,  eh  ?” 

“  Bertha  Harrington  is  queer  tempered 
enough,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man  with 
a  sneer,  “  but  like  all  the  other  girls  in  the 
world,  she  w'ill  find  her  master  sooner  or 
later.  It  is  not  about  her,  sir,  however, 
that  I  now  want  to  talk  to  you  ;  once  for 
all,  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my  word  to  you 
that  she  shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  at  no 
very  distant  time.  And  that  there  is  no 
joke  or  folly  meant  when  I  say  this,  my 
mother  can  tell  you  as  w'ell  as  I,  for  she 
knows  more  about  it  than  most  people.” 

“  And  very  right  and  proper  she  should, 
Edward.  She  is  the  very  best  of  mothers, 
and  the  very  best  of  managers,  and  a  son 
that  would  not  confide  in  her  would 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  name,” 
said  the  worthy  gentleman. 

“  All  true,  sir.  And  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  must  have  money,  sir,  and  that  di¬ 
rectly — 1  must  have  money,  sir,  and  what  I 
dare  say  you  will  consider  as  a  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  but  if  I  do  not  get  it,  all  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire,  I  promise  you ;  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  my  marriage,  w  hich 
is  as  certain  . as  if  we  had  been  before  the 
parson  already  ;  ask  my  mother  else ;  but 
there  will  be  an  end,  once  and  for  ever,  to 
that,  and  for  all  hopes  about  the  girls  into 
the  bargain.” 

Poor  Mr.  Roberts  became  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  looked  at  his  wife,  who  knew  as 
w^ell  as  he  did  (excellent  manager  as  she 
was)  that  he  had  drawn  his  account  for  in¬ 
terest  with  the  bank  in  London  as  (try  as 
his  draughts  could  make  it,  and  that  the 
last  five-franc  piece  he  had  in  his  pocket  had 
gone  the  day  before  to  pay  for  the  mending 
!  of  a  pair  of  boots.  There  was  a  silence  of 
I  about  a  minute,  w  hich  at  last  was  broken 
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by  Edward,  who,  finding  his  courage  rather ;  Charlotte,  Agatha  had  not  thought  it  either 
increase  than  diminish  at  sight  of  his  fa- '  necessary  or  proper  to  say  any  thing,  as  to 
ther’s  dismay,  said,  rather  sternly  than  |  ^/icMery  splendid  connexion,  Mrs.  Koberts, 
humbly,  “  Well,  sir,  will  you  please  to  give  from  a  feeling  of  justice  to  the  admirable 
me  an  answer?  Is  my  name  and  charac- 1  judgment  of  her  eldest  daughter,  could  not 
ter.  to  be  blown  from  one  end  of  Baden  to  jiermit  herself  to  doubt.  Agatha,  she  knew, 
the  other,  or  will  you  advance  metwohun-  j  had  not  that  almost  childish  expaiisiveness 
dred  pounds?”  j  of  heart  which  distinguished  her  lovely 


Mrs.  Roberts  started  when  she  heard  | 
this  sum  named,  for  it  exceeded,  at  least 
tenfold  the  amount  of  the  demand  she  had 
expected.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  too  good  a 
manager  not  to  have  long  ago  decided  in  her 
own  mind  what  must  be  done  if  any  par¬ 
ticular  circumstance — the  marriage  of 
either  of  her  three  children  for  instance — or 
the  unexpectedly  finding  that  she  had  long¬ 
er  bills  against  her  at  the  different  shops  | 
than  she  anticipated — rendered  it  absolute-  j 
ly  necessary  for  them  to  get  hold  of  some¬ 
thing  beyond  their  income  in  order  to  get  ! 
on.  She  started,  certainly,  at  hearing  Ed¬ 
ward  say  so  coolly  that  he  must  immediate¬ 
ly  have  tw  o  hundred  pounds,  but  it  instantly 
occurred  to  her,  nevertheless,  that  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  good  thing  to  have  the  first 
difficulty  got  over,  respecting  this  first 
drawing  upon  capital — by  far  the  greatest  : 
objection  to  it  in  her  mind  being  the  diffi-  | 
culty  of  making  Mr.  Roberts  perceive  the! 
necessity,  without  leading  him  to  suspect  i 
any  deficiency  of  good  management  on  her 
part.  Slie  knew^  well  and  practically  that, ! 
“  e'est  Ic  premier  pas  qui  route  ”  and,  the 
system  once  begun,  she  felt  as  confidently  j 
assured  that  success  would  attend  all  her  j 
schemes,  as  Napoleon  did  w  hen  he  decided 
upon  his  invasion  of  Russia.  That  things! 
had  gone  differently  from  what  she  had  an¬ 
ticipated  when  she  represented  the  great 
economy  of  living  abroad,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  deciding  upon  it,  she  was 
quite  ready  to  avow.  But  had  she  antici¬ 
pated  such  a  magnificent  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  family  as  that  which 
she  now  contemplated  as  too  certain  to  be 
impeded  by  any  thing,  save  some  abomina¬ 
bly  bad  management  on  their  own  part? 
The  marriage  of  Edw’ard  with  Bertha  she 
had  her  own  private  reasons  for  believing  as 
certain  (to  use  her  owui  phrase)  as  any  thing 
on  this  side  eternity  could  be.  That  of 
Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry,  her  common 
sense  (she  said)  told  her  w  as  little  less  so  ; 
and  as  for  that  of  Agatha  w'ith  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whom  they  had  lately  had  the  in¬ 
describable  satisfaction  of  discovering  w'as 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  of 
whose  engagements  to  his  cousin,  Ladv 


Maria  from  every  girl  she  had  ever  knowm, 
but  then  her  very  silence  was,  from  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  her  very  superior  character,  the 
strongest  possible  proof  that -she  knew  what 
she  was  about,  and  that  every  thing  in  that 
quarter  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Could 
she  then — could  Mrs.  Roberts,  blessed  as 
she  was  with  a  strength  of  mind  not  to  be 
shaken  by  trifles — could  she  permit  her¬ 
self  to  be  terrified  and  driven  to  abandon 
such  glorious  hopes,  because  a  little  extra 
money  would  be  wanted  to  carry  them 
through  ? 

She  w  aited  for  the  first  emotion  which  the 
words  of  Edward  had  produced  on  the  mind 
of  his  father  to  subside ;  but,  when  at  length 
she  heard  him  draw' a  long  breath,  and  utter 
the  words  “  God  bless  my  heart  and  soul 
she  addressed  him  thus  :  “  My  dear  Mr. 
Roberts,  you  look  as  frightened  as  if  Ed¬ 
w’ard  had  told  you  that  the  house  w  as  on 
fire,  or  that  his  sisters  had  eloped  with  two 
tinkers  !  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  as  sorry 
as  you  can  be  if  the  dear  boy  has  been 
guilty  of  any  imprudent  exiravgance,  though, 
mixed  up  as  he  is  at  present  with  the  first 
rank  of  European  aristocracy,  it  must  be 
very,  verp  difficult,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  to 
keep  perfectly  w'ithin  bounds.  But  it  is 
quite  time,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  we  should 
have  a  little  serious  conversation  together 
on  the  unexpected  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  I  am  very  well  jileased 
that  Edward  should  be  present  at  it,  be¬ 
cause,  ill  fact,  the  subject  concerns  him 
even  more  than  it  does  us.  You  must  be 
aw’are,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  out  situation 
is  at  this  moment  vastly  higher,  an  immense 
deal  higher,  you  know,  as  to  our  rank  in 
society,  than  ever  it  was  before,  or  to  say 
the  honest  truth,  than  we  any  of  us  ever 
dreamed  it  would  be.  Now  this  is  not  to 
be  done  for  nothing.  I  never  pretended  to 
be  a  fairy,  and  nobody  that  was  not  like 
Cinderella’s  godmother  could  be  expected 
to  transmogrify  a  banker  and  his  family, 
who  were  just  ruining  themselves  by  strain¬ 
ing  and  striving  to  live  in  Baker-street,  into 
people  of  first-rate  distinction  at  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  Europe,  and 
that  without  paying  for  it.  Such  things 
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may  be  done  easy  enough  in  a  fairy  tale, 
but  not  out  of  it,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  you  were  so  behind-hand  in  in¬ 
tellect  as  to  expect  it.” 

“  No,  no,  iny  dear,  no,  no,”  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  “  I  never  did  expect  it,  T  do  assure 
you  :  but  only  you  know  iny  not  expecting  it 
will  not  make  me  one  penny  the  richer,  nor 
one  bit  the  more  able  to  let  Edward  have 
the  two  hundred  pounds  he  talks  about.” 

**  This  is  no  time  for  joking,  sir,”  re¬ 
turned  his  wife,  knitting  her  brows  into  a 
very  awful  frown  ;  “  we  are  now  talking  of 
business,  and  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
family,  and  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 
talk  nonsense  if  you  can  help  it.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  really  was,  in  her  own  par¬ 
ticular  line,  a‘  very  good  manager.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  could  sometimes  re¬ 
sist  pretty  toughly,  on  points  of  finance, 
when  he  was  in  a  courageous  mood,  but  she 
knew  also  that  a  little  sharp  brow-beating 
was  very  apt  to  disable  him,  leaving  him 
pretty  much  at  her  disposal,  to  goad  or  to 
lead,  as  she  might  find  most  conve¬ 
nient.  And  such  was  the-  case  now, 
for  this  injunction  not  to  talk  nonsense,  if 
he  could  help  it,  made  him  look  as  meek  as 
a  lamb. 

“  In  short,  my  dear,”  she  resumed,  “  with 
an  encouraging  kindness  of  manner  which 
showed  that  she  did  not  intend  to  scold  him 
if  he  behaved  well,  “  in  short  there  is  but 
one  way.  At  the  present  moment  poor 
dear  Edward  must  see  what  he  can  do  in 
the  way  either  of  borrowing  or  putting  off 
for  a  few  days  these  claims  upon  him.  His 
affairs,  I  can  tell  you,  will  be  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled,  and  at  no  very  distant  day, 
exactly  in  the  way  we  most  wish.  But 
in  the  mean  time  you  must  write  to  have 
a  power  of  attorney  sent  out  to  you  instant¬ 
ly — without  losing  a  single  post,  remember. 
Of  course  you  will  appoint  the  same  good 
plodding  soul  who  has  done  all  our  business 
for  us  since  we  have  been  away,  and  this 
power  of  attorney  must  enable  him  to  send 
out  to  us  whatever  money  we  may  want  to 
draw  for  from  the  capital  in  the  bank.  We 
need  not  draw  a  penny  the  more,  you  know, 
because  we  make  this  arrangement.  VV'hat 
we  must  have,  we  must — there  is  no  good 
in  talking  about  it,  but  mere  weakness  and 
folly,  and  nothing  else,  and  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  tell  you,  Roberts,  that  I  am  the  very 
last  woman  in  the  world  likely  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  spend  a  single  farthing,  be¬ 
yond  what  the  welfare  of  your  fitmily  de¬ 
mands.  We  are  certainly  making  a  great 


effort  for  our  dear  children,  and  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you,  my  <lear,  that  they  are  all  of 
them  likely  to  be  so  settled  in  life  as  to  give 
them  the  power  in  after  years  of  prov¬ 
ing  to  us  the  gratitude  they  feel.  They 
are  excellent  children,  one  and  all  of  them  ; 
and  it  rarely  happens,  I  believe,  that  parents 
in  making  this  sort  of  exertion  for  the 
good  of  their  offspring  can  see  the  reward 
for  it  so  close  before  their  eyes  as  we  do.” 

I^Irs.  Roberts  then  intimated  by  a  glance 
of  her  eve  to  Edward  that  he  might  as  well 
be  olf :  and  glad  enough  to  escape  both  ques¬ 
tionings  and  counsel,  he  obeyed,  full  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  mother,  and  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  by  the  new  regulation  as  to 
money  matters  which  she  had  so  ably 
achieved,  for  the  pen  was  already  in  the 
worthy  Mr.  Roberts’  hand,  with  which  he 
was  to  make  this  praiseworthy  effort  for  the 
good  of  his  family  ;  but  a  little  anxious, 
nevertheless,  as  to  what  he  should  do  to  pa¬ 
cify  his  friend  the  croupier  during  the  days 
which  must  of  necessity  intervene  before 
this  effort  could  produce  its  first  results. 
In  tolerably  good  spirits,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  temporary  difficulty — for 
the  young  Edward  saw  a  very  easy  future 
opening  before  him — he  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  the  lodgings  of  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemonte,  whom  he  was  sure  to  find  alone 
at  that  hour ;  and  no  longer  oppressed  with 
the  terror  of  not  knowing  whence  was  to 
come  the  fund  that  was  to  free  him  from 
the  very  peculiarly  pressing  claims  which 
weighed  upon  him,  he  entered  with  all  the 
confidential  freedom  of  a  tender  friendship 
into  a  sufficiently  clear  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  excellent  father  was 
at  that  moment  engaged,  to  make  the  intel¬ 
ligent  Madame  de  Marqnemont  perfectly 
understand  that  his  present  distress  was  on¬ 
ly  temporary  ;  and  when  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  already  asked  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  demand  he  meant  to  double 
when  the  power  of  drawing  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  her  affectionate  temper  led  her 
to  express  her  joy  at  her  friend’s  release 
from  embarrassment  with  so  much  gentle 
kindness,  that  at  that  moment  he  certainly 
felt  himself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world,  especially  when  she  dismissed  him 
with  the  assurance  that  she  would  under¬ 
take  to  say  a  word  to  the  croupier,  who  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  rather  an 
old  acquainance  of  hers,  and  that  she  was 
quite  sure  he  would  not  only  wait  patiently 
for  the  trifle  he  had  already  lent,  but 
willingly  advance  more,  if  they  liked  to 
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try  their  luck  again  before  the  money 
came. 

This  was  precisely  all  that  Edward 
wanted  to  complete  his  happiness.  lie  had 
rather  a  mysterious  feeling  of  dread  of  the 
croupier,  who  appeared  to  him  a  sort  of 
high  priest  presiding  over  the  most  awe¬ 
inspiring  rites  which  he  had  ever  witnessed. 


The  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Roberts  herself, 
at  the  peaceable  and  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  result  of  her  interview  with  her 
husband,  was  scarcely  less  vivid  than  that 
of  her  son.  She  was  aware,  perhaps,  rather 
better  than  even  the  young  man  himself, 
of  the  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  of 
enlarging  their  means  of  obtaining  money  ; 
for  she  knew  with  vastly  more  accuracy 
than  he  did  (the  natural  consequence  this, 
of  her  habits  of  good  management),  how 
many  ditferent  shops,  farms,  and  market 
women  she  owed  money  to,  and  this  knowl- 
edge,  joined  to  the  maternal  responsibilities 
which  rested  upon  her  for  his  bills  and  the 
young  ladies’  bills  too,  had  made  her  for 
some  time  past  very  far  from  easy  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the 
unspeakable  delight  with  which  she  con¬ 
templated  the  future.  But  now  she  saw 
her  way  clearly  before  her.  The  benefits 
awaiting  her,  if  she  could  only  continue  for  | 
a  few  weeks  longer  her  present  mode  of 
livinor,  were  so  jrreat  and  so  certain,  that 
no  shadow  of  scruple  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  she  was  pursuing  crossed  the 
bright  perspective  which  stretched  be¬ 
fore  her.  Confident  in  the  success  of  her 
plans,  conscious  and  proud  of  the  talent 
and  the  conjugal  influence  which  she  was 
sure  would  enable  her  to  attain  that  suc¬ 
cess,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  very  happiest  and  most  perfectly  well- 
satisfied  women  in  existence.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she,  or  rather  her  un¬ 
conscious  husband,  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
burden  of  debt  which  nothing  could  clear 
them  from  but  the  'breaking  in  upon  the 
fund  which  was  to  provide  for  the  future 
existence  of  their  children.  She  knew 
that  the  young  lady  upon  whose  fortune  she 
reckoned,  as  the  means  of  ensuring  to  her 
son  a  handsome  provision  for  life,  had  given 
every  indication  that  a  young  lady  could 
do  of  holding  him  in  supreme  aversion. 
She  knew  that  neither  of  her  daughters  had 
received  any  proposal  of  marriage  from 
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either  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  had  fixed 
upon  as  her  future  sons-in-law ;  and  she 
knew,  moreover,  that  if  they  had,  there 
was  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  every  friend  and  relation 
these  gentlemen  had  in  the  world,  would 
come  forward  to  oppose  what  it  was  utterly 
impossible  they  could  approve.  All  this  she 
knew  as  well  as  you  do,  gentle  rciader ;  yet 
such  and  so  great  were  the  hallucinations 
produced  by  the  novel  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself,  that  she  as  com¬ 
pletely  lost  all  sense  of  her  true  jiosition,  as 
a  child  does  after  turning  round,  and 
round,  and  round,  till  he  is  giddy.  None 
but  a  looker-on,  and  one,  too,  quite  at  leis¬ 
ure  to  observe  what  is  passing  round  him, 
could  fully  comprehend,  or,  perhaps,  fully 
believe,  such  a  state  of  mind  to  be  possible 
in  any  one  of  healthier  mental  capacity 
than  an  idiot;  yet  it  is  most  assuredly  the 
fact,  that  a  monomaniacal  disorder  of  the 
judgment,  amounting  in  degree  to  that  here 
ascribed  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  may  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  seen  to  beset  individuals  who  have  been 
suddenly  transported  from  a  sober  middle 
class  of  English  society  into  the  midst  of 
the  puzzling  mosaic  of  a  continental  water¬ 
ing-place. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Russian  generals, 
Polish  princesses,  German  barons,  French 
dukes,  Italian  marquises,  Swedish  counts, 
&.C.  &c.  &.C.,  with  all  their  fair  and  noble 
belongings  (mixed  up  with  a  few  English 
milors),  it  is  all  very  well  for  these  to  rush 
about  from  one  favorite  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  another,  sparkling  in  diamonds, 
and  stars,  and  broad-breasted  rateaux  of 
decorations  innumerable.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  them.  They  understand  one  an¬ 
other  perfectly.  There  is  no  delusion,  no 
dazzling  deception  in  the  case.  But  woe 
to  the  unlucky  third  class  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  family,  who,  bringing  with 
them  nothing  but  English  gold  and  English 
beauty  as  tickets  of  admission  to  the  noble 
phalanx — woe  to  him  and  his,  if  he  or  they 
thrust  themselves  into  the  vortex,  and  fancy 
they  can  spin  round  in  it  unscathed  like  the 
rest!  What  the  others  look  upon  as  the 
amusement  of  an  hour,  they  contemplate 
as  the  most  important  epoch  of  their  lives. 
And  important  it  often  is  to  them.  Heaven 
knows  1 — rendering  them  utterly  and  for¬ 
ever  unfit  for  the  station  in  life  in  which 
they  were  born  and  bred,  without  affording 
a  gleam  of  reasonable  hope  that  they  shall 
obtain  any  other  one  hundreth  part  as 
good. 
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It  is  probable  that  Agatha  saw  something 
in  the  countenance  of  her  mother  as  slie 
left  the  scene  of  the  conference  which  has 
been  described  in  the  last  chapter,  that  led 
her  to  believe  the  present  moment  would 
be  favorable  for  discussing  a  little  business 
of  her  own. 

“  I  wish  you  wotild  come  into  our  room 
for  a  moment,  mamma,’*  said  she,  “  I  have 
something  that  I  want  to  show  you.” 

“  And  what’s  that,  my  dear  ?”  replied 
her  mother,  gaily.  “  But  let  it  be  what  it 
will,  I  am  ready  to  see  it.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you  will  admire  it 
much,”  muttered  the  young  lady,  as  she 
led  the  way  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
herself  and  her  sister.  On  reaching  it, 
Mrs.  Roberts  perceived  that  the  bed,  and 
most  of  the  chairs,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  were  covered  with  a  variety  of 
wearing  apparel,  bonnets  and  shawls  inclu¬ 
sive,  which  spoke  more  plainly  of  past  gaiety 
than  of  present  neatness. 

“Just  look  at  all  these  things,  ma’am,  if 
you  please,”  said  Agatha,  putting  herself 
into  a  sort  of  stiff  and  stately  attitude,  with 
her  arms  crossed  iKjfore  her.  •  “  Perhaps 
you  remember,  ma’am,  what  I  said  to  you 
some  time  ago  on  tlie  subject  of  consisten¬ 
cy.  1  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness 
to  recall  it  to  your  mind  now,  as  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  in  assisting  you  to  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  the  propriety,  or  impro¬ 
priety  of  our  pretending  to  continue  in  the 
brilliant  circle  of  society  in  which  we  move 
at  present.  How  do  you  suppose  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Fuskymuskoff  will  relish  my  continu-, 
ing  to  appear  with  her,  arm  in  arm,  upon 
the  public  walks,  in  such  a  bonnet  and 
mantle  as  this  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts  took  up  the  bonnet,  which 
she  placed  upon  her  finger,  turning  it 
round  and  round,  the  better  to  examine  it 
on  all,  sides. 

“  Upon  my  word,  Agatha,”  she  said,  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  “  if  I  had  never  known 
that  you  were  a  very  handsome,  elegant¬ 
looking  girl  before,  I  should  know  it  now. 
It  really  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
you  have  actually  been  wearing  this  horrid 
thing,  and  yet,  positively,  looking  like  a  well- 
dressed  girl  of  fashion  all  the  time  !  •  You 
certainly  must  be  beautiful,  child.” 

“  It  matters  very  little  how  beautiful  I 
may  be,  ma’am,”  replied  her  daughter,  “if 
I  am  forced  to  appear  in  such  dresses  as 
these — I  will  not  scruple  to  say  it,  for  I 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  I  should ;  but  I  do 


think  in  my  heart  that  unless  you  and  papa 
find  some  means  to  enable  us  to  dress  de¬ 
cently, — I  don’t  speak  of  myself  only,  ob¬ 
serve,  but  of  Maria  also,  whose  two  silk 
morning  dresses  I  cannot  look  upon  with¬ 
out  feeling  myself  color  to  the  very  ears — 

I  say,  ma’am,  that  unless  you  and  papa  do 
find  out  some  means  of  clothing  us  decently, 
we  shall  both  of  us  have  a  right  to  consider 
ourselves  as  having  been  most  abominably 
ill-used. 

“  Well  then,  please  to  listen  to  me, 
Agatha,”  began  Mrs.  Roberts,  but  she  was 
not  permitted  to  proceed. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma’am,”  said  her 
eldest  daughter,  holding  up  her  finger  to 
stop  her,  “  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I 
do  beg  you  will  not  begin  to  answer  till  you 
have  heard  what  I  have  got  to  s.ay.  I  have 
gone  on  silently  for  some  time  past,  in  the 
hope  from  day  to  day  that  you  would  say 
something  yourself  about  the  necessity  of 
leaving  off  these  faded,  worn-out  things. 
But  no  !  day  after  day  passes  on.  You  hear 
us  invited  by  ladies  of  the  very  highest  rank 
to  join  them  in  parties,  to  which  they  go  as 
elegantly  dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to 
Longchamps,  while  we  have  nothing  to  wear 
that  tlieir  waiting-maids  would  not  have 
thrown  away  long  ago.  The  .agony  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  eyes  of  these  illustrious 
ladies,  dressed  so  disgracefully,  is  bad 
enough — but  it  is  by  no  means  of  this  that 
I  the  most  complain.  The  cruelty  of  the 
privation  is  felt  ten  million  times  more  in 
another  direction.  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  ma’am,  that  Maria  has  inspired 
a  young  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  enor¬ 
mous  fortune  with  a  passion  likely  to  lead  to 
the  most  gratifying  results — I  say  nothing 
of  myself — I  wish  to  say  nothing.  My 
destiny,  perhaps,  is  as  yet  less  plainly  mark¬ 
ed  out ;  one  thing  concerning  it  is,  however, 
assuredly  certain, namely,  that  I  have  formed 
intimacies — let  me  rather  say  friendships — 
here,  which  will  for  ever  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  submit  to  any  association  with 
persons  not  of  exalted  rank — whether  I 
marry  or  whether  I  live  single,  my  doom  is 
fixed  in  that  respect.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  die,  mamma;  that  I  may  die  before 
your  eyes,  if  the  admirable  management  by 
which  you  have  contrived  to  introduce  us 
to  the  very  first  society  in  the  world,  should 
fail  now,  and  oblige  us  to  conceal  ourselves 
from  the  eyes  of  all  we  love  and  value  upon 
earth  !  This  is  possible — but  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  should  ever  again  consent  to  be 
taken  into  such  society  as  we  were  intro- 
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(luced  to  formerly.  This  I  never  will  en-j 
dure.  No  !  not  if  the  only  way  of  escaping  j 
from  it  is  by  suicide !”  And  here  the  young 
lady  ceased,  striking  her  fair  forehead  with] 
her  open  palm  in  a  manner  which  betrayed 
very  strong  emotion. 

Among  several  other  very  remarkable 
talents,  Mrs.  Roberts  possessed  that  of  being  i 
able  to  whistle,  one  single  note  at  least, ; 
loud,  shrill,  and  long.  She  availed  herselfj 
of  this  talent  now,  and  produced  the  sound 
above  described  with  so  much  strength  and 
perseverance,  that  both  her  daughters  ap¬ 
plied  their  hands  to  their  ears,  exclaiming, 
as  by  comtnon  consent,  “  Oh !  don’t, 
mamma  !  don’t !”  Mrs.  Roberts,  however, 
ceased  not  till  her  breath  failed  her,  which 
was  not  soon,  and  then,  recruiting  herself 
by  inhaling  at  leisure  as  much  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  as  sufficed  to  display  another 
of  her  varied  talents,  she  first  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  then  said,  “  Well,  my 
dear,  I  hope  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  hearing  yourself  talk,  which, 
indeed,  I  cannot  doubt,  because  it  was  a 
fine  speech,  Agatha,  particularly  the  latter 
end  of  it — but  if,  instead  of  a  pleasure,  it 
happened  to  be  any  trouble,  you  might 
have  spared  it,  and  lost  nothing,  for  if  you 
had  been  pleased  to  condescend  to  hear  me 
out,  when  I  began  to  speak,  you  would  have 
known  lots  of  time  ago,  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  your  bonnets  and  shawls,  you 
foolish  children,  quite  as  much  as  yourselves, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  to  the  purpose, 
M  iss  Agatha.  For  though  it  never  came 
into  my  head  that  I  had  better  kill  myself 
for  want  of  a  smart  bonnet,  I  hit  upon 
something  that  I  think  will  do  quite  as  well, 
though  perhaps  it  won’t  make  such  a  good 
story  in  the  newspaper.  But  never  mind, 
Agatha,  you  need  not  look  so  terribly  solemn 
because  I  laugh  at  you  a  little.  Tell  me, 
dears,  at  once,  what  it  is  that  you  most  want, 
and  I  will  tell  you  in  return,  that  it  shall  be 
bought,  and  paid  for  too,  without  losing  a 
moment  of  time  from  the  first  part  of  the 
job  to  the  last.” 

“  Oh  !  my  dearest,  dear  mamma  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Maria,  letting  fall  a  much  worn 
dress  that  she  had  been  holding  ready  to 
display,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
maternal  throat,  “  how  can  I  ever  thank  you 
enough  for  saying  so?  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  my  beloved  Lynberry  would  be  faithful 
to  me  if  I  wore  the  dress  of  a  beggar-girl, 
but  yet  I  w’on’t  deny  that  1  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  appearing  in  his  eyes  such 
a  poor,  penniless  creature  as  I  have  done. 


[July, 

The  Princess  Fuskymuskoff  is  so  exquisite¬ 
ly  elegant,  you  know,  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  not  see,  and  feel  too, 
poor  fellow,  the  dreadful  contrast !” 

“  I  am,  indeed,  thankful,  ma’am,”  said 
the  eldest  Miss  Roberts,  “  that  we  seem  to 
be  redeemed  from  the  horrible  condition  in 
which  my  father  has  chosen  to  keep  us,  for 
I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fault  has  not  been  yours.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  your  ideas  upon  the  means  ne¬ 
cessary  for  sustaining  a  distinguished  situa¬ 
tion  in  society,  are  greatly  more  enlightened 
than  his — poor  dear  gentleman  !”  While 
pronouncing  the  last  three  words,  Agatha 
seemed,  with  some  little  effort,  to  throw  oft' 
the  tragic  vein  in  which  she  had  been  in¬ 
dulging  during  the  former  part  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  it  was  almost  in  a  gay  accent 
that  she  continued.  “  And  now,  mamma, 

I  must  beg  you  will  tell  us  how  you  have 
managed  it.  A  short  and  easy  method  for 
bringing  a  stingy  old  gentleman  to  reason 
may  be  a  secret  worth  knowing.” 

“  1  hope  and  trust,  dear  girls,  that  you 
will  both  of  you  make  such  marriages  as 
will  render  all  such  secrets  unnecessary — 
for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  business  is  far 
enough  from  being  a  pleasant  one.  As  to 
how  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  you  know, 

:  admitted  neither  of  question  nor  answer. 
The  business  lay  in  an  egg-shell.  There 
was  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  that^  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
whether  he  liked  or  not.  When  income 
won’t  do,  the  fund  that  comes  next,  you 
know,  is  capital,  and  a  trifte  from  that  7nust 
be  taken  to  enable  us  to  turn  this  corner. 
But  I  beg  you  to  observe,  both  of  you,  that 
my  firm  intention  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
to  practice  the  very  strictest  economy  in  all 
things.  Let  your  husbands  be  ever  so  rich, 
my  dears,  depend  upon  it  that  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  system  of  economy  will  never  do  you 
any  harm.  I,  myself,  have  always  been 
rather  celebrated  among  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  for  my  excellent  management 
in  every  thing  relating  to  money  matters,  and 
I  should  grieve  to  think  that  any  daughter 
of  mine  should  be  deficient  in  a  talent  upon 
which  I  certainly  do  a  little  pride  myself. 
[  know  perfectly  well,  dears,  that  you  must 
be  made  decent — that  has  always  been,  as 
you  must  be  aware,  my  first  object,  and  the 
second  is,  as  you  know  eipially  well,  to  do 
it  with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  I 
myself,  must  have  a  new  dress,  and  a  new 
summer  bonnet  and  a  cloak  immediately.  I 
am  e.xcessively  sorry  for  it — but  it  is  iwi- 
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possible  to  help  it,  and,  as  the  old  adage 
says,  what  can’t  be  cured  must  he  endured.” 

“  Tljat  is  quite  true,  ma’am,”  replied 
Agatha.  “  I  declare  to  you,  I  very  often 
wish  that  it  were  possible  to  go  naked — or,  j 
if  not  not  quite  without  clothes,  on  account  I 
of  modesty  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  do  ^ 
most  truly  and  sincerely  wish  that  fashion  j 
did  not  oblige  us  to  put  on  so  many  expen¬ 
sive  and  perfectly  useless  things  as  we  do.  I 
We  should  look  a  monstrous  deal  better 
without  them.” 

“  That  is  so  like  you,  Agatha  ! — you  dear 
odd  creature  !”  returned  her  mother,  lau^h- 
ing.  “  But  now,  my  dear  girl,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  putting  aside  some  of  the  faded 
finery  which  encumbered  a  sofa  on  which 
she  prepared  to  place  herself,  “  now  let  us 
talk  a  little  of  our  dear  good  friends  Lyn- 
berry  and  Montgomery.  I  hate  plaguing 
my  girls  about  their  lovers,  assume  mothers 
do,  but  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  how 
matters  go  on.  You  feel  quite  certain,  my 
dears,  don’t  you,  that  these  two  charming 
men  are  really  attached  to  you?” 

“  Can  I  doubt  him  ?  Oh !  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  such  a  being  as  Lynberry  ?”  replied 
Maria,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  heart, 
to  still  the  tumultuous  throbbings  which  this 
mention  of  his  name  occasioned.  “  You 
see  how  devoted  he  is  to  me,  mamma,”  she 
resumed,  “and,  oh!  what  a  monster  of 
suspicion  must  that  woman  be,  vvho  could 
suffer  herself  for  an  instant  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  passion  that  has  been  proved,  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over,  by 
every  demonstration  that  the  tenderesi 
love  can  devise.” 

“  Heaven  forbid,  my  dearest  Maria,  that 
I  should  try  to  make  you  suspicious,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  man  who  so  evidently 
intends,  some  day  or  other,  to  become  your 
husband  1  Poor,  dear,  excellent  young  man, 

I  am  sure  I  love  him  already  as  if  he  w’ere 
my  own  son  !” 

And  here  Mrs.  Roberts  was  so  strongly 
affected  by  the  tender  words  she  had  herself 
uttered,  that  she  put  a  finger  in  her  eye  to 
remove  a  tear. 

“  No,  Maria,”  she  continued,  “  I  don’t 
doubt  his  faith  or  his  constancy,  for  a  single 
moment;  nevertheless,  you  know,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  sorry  to  hear  that  the  offer  was 
made,  because,  just  in  the  humor  that  I 
have  got  your  father  into  at  present,  I  think 
one  might  be  able  to  coax  something  hand¬ 
some  out  of  him  in  the  way  of  wedding- 
clothes;  but  he  has  not  spoken  quite  out 
yet,  has  he,  Maria?”  ! 


“  No,  mamma,  he  has  not,”  replied  Maria, 
with  the  sort  of  firmness  which  arises  from 
feeling  that  the  truth  we  utter  has  nothing 
in  it  from  which  we  ought  to  shrink.  “  No, 
mamma,  he  has  not,  but  if  you  will  take  my 
opinion,  and  I  certainly  ought  to  know 
something  about  it,  I  should  say  that,  if 
papa  is  really  in  the  sort  of  humor  you 
describe,  it  w’ould  be  exceedingly  wrong 
indeed  not  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  say  how  soon  it  may  be.  It 
may  happen  to-morrow,  nothing  can  more 
likely.  And  then,  just  fancy  what  a  pity  it 
would  be  if  you  had  to  do  your  disagreeable 
work  all  over  again !  Indeed,  indeed, 
mamma,  I  advise  you  to  have  the  money 
ready  if  possible,  and,  let  what  will  happen, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  between  us  we  should 
know  very  well  what  to  do  with  it.” 

“  There  is  great  good  sense  in  what 
Maria  says,  ma’am,”  observed  Agatha,  “  and 
if  you  really  have  the  power  of  getting  hold 
of  money  now',  and  do  not  profit  by  it,  you 
will  have  nobody  but  yourself  to  blame  for 
it,  whatever  misery  may  come  afterwards.” 

“  That  is  all  very  true,  Agatha,”  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  “  but  yet  I  don’t  think  I 
should  quite  like  to  ask  your  father  for  an 
additional  hundred  pounds  or  so,  to  buy 
wedding-clothes,  unless  I  was  pretty  tolera¬ 
bly  sure  that  they  would  be  wanted,  so  I 
think  I  will  wait  another  day  or  two,  before 
I  speak  about  it,  Maria.”  • 

“  You  must  do  as  you  please,  ma’am,” 
said  Agatha,  with  a  frowm,  while  Maria  re¬ 
lieved  her  wounded  heart — wounded  by  the 
injurious  doubts  of  a  suspicious  mother,  by 
shedding  tears.  “  You  certainly  must  do 
as  you  please,”  resumed  Agatha,  “  but,  I  con¬ 
fess,!  think  you  wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed.” 

“  Well,  I  will  think  about  it  again,  ray 
dear,  before  I  decide,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
in  return  to  this  remonstrance,  adding, 
though  not  without  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  for  she  w'as  beginning  to  get  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  her  eldest  daughter,  “  and 
now,  Agatha,  do  tell  me  a  little  how  you 
and  Mr.  Montgomery  get  on  together  ? 
He  is  a  most  remarkably  charming  man, 
and  I  am  ready  to  declare  any  day  that  he 
shall  have  my  fullest  consent,  if  he  proposes 
for  you,  although  I  know  perfecly  w'ell  that 
he  is  only  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  not 
a  nobleman  himself,  like  our  dear  Lynberry  ; 
but  that  shall  make  no  difference,  not  the 
least,  and  you  could  not  say  any  thing  that 
I  should  like  to  hear  better,  Agatha,  than 
that  he  had  proposed,  and  that  you  had  ac¬ 
cepted  him.” 
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“  I  must  desire,  ma’am,  once  for  all,”  “  Say  ?”  repeated  the  young  man.  “  I 
replied  the  young  lady,  “  that  you  will  not  will  echo  your  words,  Montgomery — I  have 
give  yourself  any  trouble  about  my  concerns  had  enough  of  the  baths  and  the  bathers.” 
whatever.  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  taking  “  Well,  then,  tell  Vincent  so— I  am  not 
care  of  myself,  and  I  must  insist  upon  it  that  quite  sure,  by  the  way,  that  I  shall  find 
my  friendships,  whether  male  or  female,  are  another  echo  in  him.  But  he  is  such  an 
left  wholly  and  entirely  to  my  own  manage-  excellent  fellow,  and  so  thoroughly  unselfish 
ment.  I  consider  the  friendship  of  her  high-  upon  all  occasions,  that  1  am  positive  he 
ness,  the  Princess  F uskymuskoff,  as  a  most  won’t  wish  to  keep  you  here  merely  to  please 
important  epoch  in  my  destiny,  and  having  himself;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don’t  think 
once  found  myself  the  chosen  friend  and  there  is  any  thing  more  to  be  seen  or  said 
confidante  of  such  a  woman,  one  of  the  here,  particularly  necessary  for  the  progress 
most  illustrious  in  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  of  your  education.” 

expected  that  I  should  submit  to  be  called  “  I  suspect  he  thinks  so  too,”  replied 
over  the  coals,  and  examined  like  a  school-  Lord  Lynberry,  “  and,  though  I  believe 
girl,  as  to  what  either  the  men  or  the  women  most  sincerely,  that  his  beautiful  cousin  is 
of  my  acquaintance  may  chopse  to  say  to  in  love  with  him,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
me.  Be  satisfied,  ma’am,  with  my  assur-  is  utterly  impossible  he  should  not  be  in  love 
ance,  that  I  will  take  very  good  care  of  my-  with  her,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  ready  to  set 
self,  and  when  the  time  comes,  whether  it  off  the  moment  I  tell  him  that  I  think  we 
be  early  or  late,  that  I  have  any  thing,  either  had  better  go,  and  it  will  be  capital  good 
concerning  myself  or  any  body  else,  which  f  fun  travelling  together,  Montgomery.  When 
may  think  it  necessary  for  you  to  hear,  you  do  you  think  you  shall  start  V* 
may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  communi-  “  This  is  Tuesday,  is  it  not?”  returned 
cate  it.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  should  Montgomery.  ”  I  know  of  nothing  which 
recommend  that  we  should  go  shopping — I  need  detain  me  beyond  Thursday  or  Friday 
cannot  go  to  the  picnic  to-morrow  without  at  the  very  latest;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
a  new  parasol,  new  bools,  new  gloves,  and,  I  don’t  wish  for  any  particularly  long  leave- 
most  of  all,  a  new  bonnet.  Perhaps,  ma’am,  takings,  do  you  ?” 


Maria  and  I  had  better  go  on  to  Hombert’s 
by  ourselves,  as  I  know  we  have  both  of  us 


“  No;  my  heart  is  so  tender  that  I  could 
not  stand  it,”  replied  Lord  Lynberry. 


a  great  deal  to  do,  and  you  can  follow  us  “  Where  is  Vincent,  I  wonder  ?” 


when  the  carriage  comes.” 


“  Giving  Miss  Harrington  a  lesson  in 


Mrs.  Roberts  did  not  venture  to  make  drawing,  either  in  the  forest  yonder,  or  in 
any  objection  to  this  arrangement,'  and  the  the  Murgthal,”  said  Montgomery.  “  How 
two  young  ladies  set  off  together,  inex-  marvellously  true  is  the  proverb  which  says 
pressibly  relieved  by  the  liberal  permission  ‘  one  may  steal  a  horse,  and  another  may 
they  had  received  to  make  purchases,  and  not  look  over  the  hedge.’  If  one  of  our 
happy  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  which  pro-  dear  friends,  for  example,  one  of  the  en- 
duced  the  mutual  avowal  that  if  there  was  chanting  Robertses,  were  seen  deliberately 
a  bore  in  the  world  more  detestable  than  all  tucking  herself  under  your  arm,  or  mine,  for 
others,  it  was  the  having  a  mother  who  chose  the  purpose  of  wandering  away  for  hours, 
to  busy  herself  by  interfering  in  her  daugh-  tete-a-tete  among  the  mountains,  I  suppose  it 
ters’  love  affairs.  would  be  considered,  notwithstanding  their 

particularly  fast  ways,  as  rather  an  extra 

-  breach  of  decorum,  yet  this  little  creature 

Joes  it  every  day  of  her  life  with  Vincent, 
It  was  within  a  week  after  the  events  and  and  I  don’t  believe  it  has  ever  entered  the 
conversations  above  recorded,  that  Mr.  head  of  any  one  to  fancy  there  was  any 


It  was  within  a  week  after  the  events  and 
conversations  above  recorded,  that  Mr. 


Montgomery,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  thing  wrong  in  it.  Is  this  prejudice  and 
his  cousin,  strongly  urging  his  not  return-  partiality,  or  only  truth  and  justice?” 
ing  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  capricious  “  Only  truth  and  justice,  Montgomery,” 
aunt  till  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage,  returned  the  young  nobleman,  “  and  that 
accosted  his  .young  friend  Lynberry,  on  the  sort  of  self-evident  truth  too,  which  the  dull- 
public  walks,  with  the  following  abrupt  est  must  see,  whether  he  will  or  not.  If 
question.  one  of  the  Robertses  were  invited  to  make 

“  Well,  Lynberry,  are  you  ready  to  start  such  an  escapade,  and  could  find  an  oppor- 
for  Rome  ?  I  have  had  enough  of  the  baths  tuniiy  to  do  it,  when  they  thought  nobody 
and  the  bathers.  What  say  you  ?”  was  near  enough  to  see,  they  would  be  sure 
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to  look  sneaking,  if  they  did  not  feel  shy ; 
but  this  little  creature,  as  you  call  her,  looks 
about  her  with  an  air  not  only  innocent,  but 
proud,  and  evidently  glories  in  what  she  is 
about.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  that  pride,  by  the  way,  is  in 
truth  \hemotdc  Fetiigme,”  said  Montgomery, 
“  for  it  acts  doubly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pretty  creature  is  evidently  proud  in  having 
found  a  gentlemanlike  cousin  to  take  care  of 
her ;  and  in  the  second,  she  is  proud,  and 
with  equal  reason,  of  her  own  young  cour¬ 
age,  in  so  frankly  taking  advantage  of  it.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,  Mont¬ 
gomery,”  returned  Lord  Lynberry  ;  “  you 
really  seem  to  have  studied  the  young  lady’s 
character  very  profoundly.” 

“No;  those  who  run  may  read  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  and  1  own  to  you,  that 
had  I  not  been  in  love  before,  yea,  and 
heartily  too,  I  should  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  fascination  of  her  beauty  and  her  origin¬ 
ality  combined.  She  certainly  is  very  love¬ 
ly,  and  shows  well  too,  from  the  marvellously 
strong  contrast  which  she  forms  with  every 
thing  around  her.  I  really  wonder,  Lyn¬ 
berry,  how  you  have  escaped  ?  I  thought 
you  were  caught  at  first,  but  lo !  you  sud¬ 
denly  veered  about,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
a  very  different  idol.” 

“  I  have  no  fancy  for  being  second  best, 
Mr.  Montgomery,”  replied  his  young  lord- 
ship,  coloring.  “  I  could,  perhaps,  have 
discovered  and  appreciated  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  of  M  iss  Harrington,  as  accurately  as  you 
have  done,  but  I  had  no  wish  to  contest  the 
fair  lady’s  smiles  with  my  tutor,  and  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  you  mention, 
expressly  to  keep  myself  out  of  her  way ; 
and,  false  idol  though  she  be,  she  has  served 
to  save  me  from  offering  incense  at  a  shrine 
too  unpropitious  to  make  worship  at  it  any 
sifjn  of  wisdom.” 

“Quite  true,  Lynberry.  So  now  hie 
thee  to  4hy  philosophical  tutor  and  inform 
him  of  our  wish  to  move  on.  If  he  makes 
any  objection, the  very  slightest  in  the  world, 
I  shall  suspect  him  of  being  more  like  other 
mortals  than  you  seem  to  suppose.” 

“  Vincent  will  make  no  objection,”  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man. 

“  We  shall  see,”  said  Montgomery. 

The  result  proved  that  the  young  noble¬ 
man  knew  his  tutor  well.  Vincent  did  not 
make  any  objection,  but  declared  on  the 
contrary  that  he  thought  Lord  Lynberry 
quite  right  in  wishing  to  get  to  Rome. 

“You  will  find  more  profitable  amuse¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “  To  talk  of  study  to  a 


young  nobleman  so  very  nearly  his  own 
master  would  be  mere  pedantry,”  he  added 
with  a  smile.  “  Nevertheless,  should  any 
such  whim  come  over  you  there,  you  would 
find  the  whole  region  a  studio,  and  that  of 
the  most  inspiring  kind.” 

But,  notwithstanding  this  very  perfect 
self-command,  and  the  equally  perfect  ab¬ 
negation  of  all  selfish  feeling  displayed  in 
the  promptitude  with  which  Mr.  Vincent 
set  every  thing  in  action  to  facilitate  their 
immediate  departure,  the  sensations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  necessity  which  his  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  him  of  immediately  quitting  Baden- 
Baden  were  so  acutely  painful  as  for  the  first 
time  fully  to  awaken  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  real  condition.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  he  become  aware  that  the  young  girl 
over  whom  he  had  been  watching  with  all 
a  cautious  brother’s  care  had  become  dearer 
to  him  than  life — dearer  than  every  thing 
that  life  could  give,  save  the  consciousness 
of  uncompromising  honor  and  rectitude. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his 
hired  service  as  a  tutor  to  Lord  Lynberry 
would  have  been  felt  by  him  as  a  tie  sufficient¬ 
ly  sacred  to  interfere  with  all  the  happiness 
of  his  life.  Had  this  been  the  only  impedi¬ 
ment  tohis  devoting  himself  to  Bertha  during 
every  hour  of  his  future  existence,  his  good 
judgment,  energy  of  character,  and  promp¬ 
titude  of  action,  would  speedily  have  re¬ 
moved  the  difficulty.  But,  alas!  this  ob¬ 
stacle,  when  compared  with  others  which 
existed  to  divide  him  from  his  young  cousin, 
was  an  ant-hill  to  a  mountain.  His  father 
was  a  ruined  man,  and  he,  therefore,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  was  a  ruined  man  also.  Bertha  was 
an  heiress.  Could  he  then,  was  it  in  his 
nature  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  had  found  her,  and 
which  inevitably  tended  to  give  him,  in  every 
way,  value  in  her  eyes,  in  order  to  win  her 
affection,  and  so  become  possessed  of  her 
wealth  ?  He  could  not  do  this.  Dearly  as 
he  loved  her,  he  could  not  have  consented 
to  gain  her  at  that  price,  and  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  the  same  moment  which  showed 
him  the  extent  of  his  danger  showed  him 
also  the  way  to  escape  it.  Had  he  indeed 
understood  more  thoroughly  how  matters 
stood  with  her,  he  might  in  some  degree 
have  acted  differently ;  but  of  the  terrible 
and  mysterious  circumstances  attending  her 
mother’s  death  he  knew  nothing.  Greatly 
as  she  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  talking 
to  him  of  times  long  past,. when  he  had  been 
known  to  and  fondly  beloved  by  her  mother, 
she  shrunk  with  such  evident  agony  from 
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every  allusion  to  more  recent  events,  and 
especialy  from  all  that  related  to  her  mother’s 
death,  that  he  was  not  only  totally  ignorant 
of  every  suspicion  respecting  it,  but  also  of 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  Bertha  had 
been  sent  from  her  home,  and  of  the  power¬ 
ful  reasons  which  prevented  her  entertaining 
any  hope  of  returning  to  it.  Had  he  indeed 
known  all,  he  might  have  thought,  and 
thought  justly,  that  the  immediately  becom¬ 
ing  his  wife  would  be  the  best  course  she 
could  adopt.  But,  as  it  was,  he  bent  all  his 
meditations  upon  the  best  manner  of  saying 
farewell,  without  betraying  to  her  all  the 
misery  it  cost  him.  He  w'ell  knew  that  she 
would  miss  him  sadly — he  well  knew  that 
the  protection  her  family  had  so  strangely 
chosen  for  her  was  not  such  as  he  could 
leave  her  in  with  satisfaction,  but  no  thought 
that  her  sorrows  would  be  increased  in  any 
other  way  by  the  degree  of  regard  she  felt 
for  him  mixed  itself  for  a  moment  with  his 
anxiety.  And  in  truth  he  was  right.  Bertha 
had  no  more  idea  that  she  was  in  love  with 
her  cousin  than  that  she  was  in  love  with  the 
sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  Alt  Schloss,  or  any 
other  of  the  good  things  which  gave  flashes 
of  happiness  to  her  existence,  in  spite  of  all 
she  had  to  make  her  miserable.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that 
the  poor  bruised  and  mortified  Bertha  felt 
proud  at  having  found  a  gentlemanlike 
cousin  to  take  care  of  her.  And  she  not 
only  felt  proud  of  this,  but  she  felt  proud  of 
being  proud  of  it ;  and  often,  when  laying 
her  head  upon  her  pillow,  and  remembering 
the  satisfaction,  the  delight,  perhaps,  with 
which  she  had  listened  during  the  day  to 
some  counsel  or  some  brotherly  instruction 
from  him,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  in  spite 
of  the  degradation  of  her  present  circum¬ 
stances,  the  spirit  of  her  mother  was  still 
sufficiently  .alive  within  her  to  make  her 
cherish  what  was  great  and  good,  notwith- 
standinor  all  the  lowering  associations  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  which  might 
have  lessened  her  value  for  it.  In  short, 
had  she  loved  him  at  all  less,  she  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  herself!  All  this  was 
genuine,  and  so  easily  read  in  her  words, 
her  looks,  and  her  manner,  that  Vincent  was 
spared  the  additional  agony  of  believing 
that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed  in  her  society  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  her  peace  of  mind. 

He  was,  for  a  moment,  a  little  startled  by 
her  turning  very  pale,  as  she  listened  to  the 
announcement  of  his  departure ;  but  this 
impression  wore  off  as  he  listened  to  her 


earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  write  to  her 
— write  to  her  very  often,  and  always  tell 
her  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  particularly 
when  she  asked  his  advice,  which  she  as¬ 
sured  him  she  should  do  upon  all  important 
occasions.  This  was  so  little  like  the 
language  of  a  young  lady  in  love,  that  it 
reassured  him,  and  they  parted,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  an  affectionate  brother  .and 
sister  might  have  done. 

As  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  Miss  Roberts¬ 
es  upon  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Lord 
Lynberry  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  they  can¬ 
not  be  described  at  the  fag-end  of  a  chapter. 


PRINCE  POLIGNAC  AND  THE  FRENCH 
CARLISTS. 

From  the  North  British  Review. 

[Probably  by  Mr.  Hallam. — Ed.] 

Etudes  IlistoriqueSj  Politiques,  ei  Mo~ 
rales  ^  sur  T  Etat  dc  la  Societe  Euro~ 
peenne^  vers  le  milieu  du  XIX,  Sieele,par 
le  Prinee  de  Polignae.  Paris,  1845, 8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  well  know’ii 
character ;  not  famous  for  his  genius,  his 
crimes,  or  his  virtues,  but  for  his  medioc¬ 
rity,  which  he  has  had  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  which  he 
nearly  set  fire  without  knowing  it.  And 
even  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  storm,  with¬ 
out  knowing  how,  he  cannot  comprehend 
either  the  “what  is  all  this  about?”  or 
the  why, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  ct  non  sua  poma. 

He  reminds  us  of  a  character  in  old  ro¬ 
mances  of  chivalry,  as  original  as  it  is 
drole.  The  worthy  knight  is  invariably 
unhorsed,  and  every  one,  himself  excepted, 
sees  clearly  that  this  misfortune  h.appens  to 
him  through  his  own  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness.  He  finds  fault  with  his  horse 
and  his  armor,  with  the  ground  and  the  sun, 
with  Sir  Mars  and  Dame  Fortune,  but 
never  with  himself.  He  ought  alw.ays  to 
succeed,  but  they^  somehow  or  other,  con¬ 
spire  in  an  inexplicable  manner  to  his  som¬ 
ersets.  So  satisfied  is  he  with  himself,  that 
he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  encounter 
the  same  dangers,  run  the  same  risks,  and 
stand  by  the  same  principles  which  he  has 
laid  down  as  indisputable,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  before,  careless  of 
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consequences.  If  by  any  revolution,  which 
in  any  country  except  France  might  be 
deemed  miraculous,  the  Bourbons  were  to 
be  seated  again,  snr  Ic  trdne  dc  St.  Louis, 

_ as  in  their  vanity  they  designate  the 

power  which  was  wielded  by  Philippe  le  Bel, 

Louis  IX.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  (in  whom 
were  concentrated  all  the  crimes,  vices, 
and  weaknesses  that  nature  ever  distributed 
among  many  mortals), — if  such  a  miracle 
were  to  take  place,  and  if  the  restoration 
were  to  choose  Polignac  as  its  minister,  we 
may  be  certain  he  would  act  and  end  just 
as  he  did  before,  arguing  all  the  while  that 
he  alone  is  right.  This  is^  what  his  admir¬ 
ers  (has  he  any  left?)  call  honesty,  firmness 
and  courage;  whilst  sensible  men  call  it 
obesity  of  intellect,  obstinacy  and  fool¬ 
hardiness.  The  man  who  does  not  per- {France,  and  he  performed  his  task  with 


lieving  the  task  undoubtedly  above  his 
strength,  and  we  only  should  like  to  know — 
if  his  admission  be  not  a  vain  parade  of 
modesty — why  he  undertook  to  do  w  hat  he 
felt  himself  unfit  to  perform?  Granting, 
from  pure  civility,  that  he  is  as  frank  and 
as  sincere  as  he  boasts,  did  it  never  occur 
to  him,  that,  although  frankness  and 
sincerity  are  two  great  qualities  in  a 
writer  of  history,  they  are  not  the  only 
qualities  required  to  render  justice  to  such 
a  subject  as  he  has  ventured  to  take  in 
hand?  We  have  no  doubt  he  felt  it;  but 
we  are  also  certain  that  he  was  far  from 
conceiving  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
contend  with  in  order  to  master  such  a 
subject.  He  took  to  writing  with  the 
same  rashness  as  he  took  to  governing 


ceive  the  reasons  that  others  see  for  at 
least  doubting  and  hesitating,  and  who 
rushes  into  dangers  which  he  cannot  com¬ 
prehend,  is  neither  firm  nor  brave, — he  is 
simply  stupid. 

The  very  unconsciousness  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
ventures  to  write,  is  the  only  amusing  and 


the  same  success,  although  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  rashness  are  happily  very 
different. 

According  to  Prince  Polignac,  all  the 
misfortunes  of  our  times  are  owing  to  the 
philosophical  sect,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  Luther 
and  the  other  Reformers,  by  appealing  to 


exciting  circumstance  connected  with  this  j  reason,  were  the  prime  cause  of  all  the 
dull  publication,  which  it  would  be  impos- j  mischief.  Calvin,  Luther’s  follower,  was 

‘  - ’ - ■  -  '  still  more  dangerous  than  Luther  himself, 

and  Henry  VHI.  was  induced  by  his  profli- 


sible  to  get  through  otherwise.  And  if  in¬ 
stead  of  the  name  of  Prince  Jules  Polignac 


— the  legitimate  parent  of  the  French  Rev-}  gacy  to  join  the  standard  which  the  two 


olution  of  1830, — the  book  bore  the  name 
of  M.  Jules  lirasscur,  marchand  epicier, 
pres  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  d  Paris,  no  one 
w'ould  read,  and  still  less  notice,  such  lu¬ 
cubrations,  even  though  the  author  was 
chevalier  de  la  legion  dlwnncur,  and  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  national  guard  d  chtval.  But 
it  is  amusing,  we  may  almost  venture  to 
say  instructive,  to  peruse  what  an  ex-prime 
minister  of  the  Bourbons  has  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  w’rite  about  history,  politics,  and 
morals,  and  to  judge  from  his  writings  of 
his  party  and  of  their  prospective  power  of 
mischief. 

“  The  title  of  this  work,”  says  the  Prince, 
shows  its  object.  It  is  not  history  that  I  mean 
to  write ;  my  object  is  merely  to  present  some 
observations,  under  the  form  of  historical  and 
political  studies,  on  the  mass  of  great  events 
which  have  agitated  our  globe  during  a  half 
century,  to  ascend  even  to  the  source  of  these 
events,  and  to  trace  their  course,  their  pro¬ 
gress  and  their  etfects.  Perhaps  the  task  is 
above  my  strength,  I  admit;  but  at  least  I 
have  endeavored  to  fulfil  it  with  frankness 
and  sincerity.” — p.  7 

We  agree  with  the  noble  writer  in  be- 


former  had  raised  from  pride.  The  thirty 
years*  war  in  Germany  was  concluded  by 
a  treaty  (that  of  Munster)  which  at  last 
sanctioned  such  fatal  doctrines  as  tolera¬ 
tion  and  freedom  of  conscience — the  ruin 
of  faith  in  religion.  True,  the  effect  of 
those  abominable  doctrines  was  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  strife,  but  this  was  owing 
to  the  efforts  which  the  various  Protestant 
sects  made  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with 
one  another,  so  far  at  least  as  was  requisite 
for  the  members  of  the  several  persuasions 
to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with  each 
other, — an  eminently  Christian  effect,  one 
would  think,  and  not  undeserving  of  Chris¬ 
tian  praise;  but  M.  de  Polignac  sees  in  it 
only  the  consequence  of  religious  indiffer¬ 
ence,  produced  by  doubt.  f>om  the  Re¬ 
formation  and  from  indifference,  then,  he 
says,  evidently  came  philosophism ;  how 
this  was  brought  about,  and  how  it  evident¬ 
ly  came  from  the  Reformation  and  indif¬ 
ference,  the  author  does  not  please  to  state. 
Philosophism,  there  is  no  doubt,  (as  M.  de 
Polignac  affirms,  although  he  does  not 
state  why,  so  undoubtedly,)  made  use  of 
free-masonry  to  arrive  at  its  end,  which 
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was  the  subversion  of  all  religion  and 
of  all  government ;  free-masonry  itself  be¬ 
ing  united  to  illuminism.  There  were, 
however,  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  these 
pantheists  or  atheists,  (Polignac  considers 
the  philosophers  both  the  one  and  the 
other,)  and  they  might  possibly  have  failed 
in  their  nefarious  plans,  had  they  not 
got  hold  of  the  rising  generation — a  some¬ 
what  difficult  object  to  obtain,  as  several 
religious  corporations  watched  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth.  Among  these  corporations, 
there  was  one  which  was  most  intensely 
hated,  because  it  had  dene  an  immense 
deal  of  good,  that  was  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
the  ruin  of  which  these  wicked  philoso¬ 
phers  set  about  to  accomplish.  Pascal, 
the  Jansenists,  the  French  Parliaments,  and 
Europe,  “  Protestante  ou  philosophe,”  ap¬ 
plauded  the  efforts  of  unbelievers.  Pom- 
bal,  Choiseul,  Aranda,  Tanucci,  all  philoso¬ 
phers,  unbelievers,  pantheists,  atheists,  or 
Protestants,  joined  together  against  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  its  innocent  members. 
The  Society  was  suppressed.  How  it  was 
that,  after  being  driven  from  Catholic 
countries,  the  Jesuits  found  a  refuge  and 
protection  in  the  .states  of  two  sovereigns — 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia — who  had  never  been  in  odor  of 
sanctity,  who  were  heretics,  and  whom  M. 
de  Polignac  himself  reckons  among  the 
“  adeptes  protestants”  (p.  50.)  of  philoso- 
phism,  the  noble  author  does  not  con¬ 
descend  to  explain,  or  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  his  whimsical  and  absurd  narra¬ 
tive. 

The  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  he  proceeds,  left 
the  philosophers  masters  of  France,  who 
then  could  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  their  detestable  principles.  France,  in 
spite  of  the  voice  of  her  clergy,  departed 
from  God  and  ceased  to  love  her  kings ; 
whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  philosophers,  contained 
the  seeds  of  revolution.  True  it  is,  as 
Prince  Polignac  admits  with  great  simpli¬ 
city,  that  at  the  death  of  the  profligate, 
selfish,  and  despotic  Louis  XV. — 

“  All  the  springs  of  government  were  out  of  I 
order,  the  authority  of  the  throne  shaken,  the 
treasury  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  affection 
of  the  subjects  for  the  sovereign  almost  utterly 
destroyed,  the  people  overloaded  with  taxes;* 
society  was  going  to  pieces.” — p.  67. 

*  The  noble  author  ought  not  to  have  said 
tliat  the  people,  that  is  the  nation  at  large,  was 
overloaded  with  taxes,  hut  that  a  portion  of  the 
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And  yet  two  pages  after  he  has  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  say, — 

“It  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  attribute 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  under  Louis  XVI.  to 
secondary  causes,  such  as  the  recall  of  factious 
parliaments,  the  iinlitncss  of  many  ministers, 
a  deficit  of  about  fifty  millions”  (of  livres, 
about  two  millions  sterling),  “the  existence  of 
some  abuses,  of  which  the  king  himself  had 
urged  the  abolition . At  this  time  anti¬ 

social  theories  ha<l  upset  men’s  minds;  hate¬ 
ful  passions  excited  the  hearts  against  all 
duties  ;  the  earth  trembled  ;  impiety  had  plac¬ 
ed  on  it  her  burning  hand,  and  asked  for 
victims.” — p.  69. 

In  spite  of  these  very  grand  tropes,  we 
prefer  the  sober  statement  of  two  pages 
before,  and  think  that  the  plain  facts  there¬ 
in  set  forth  account  amply  for  the  fall  of 
the  French  monarchy  under  the  successor 
of  Louis  XV.  It  is  from  the  misgovern- 
rnent  there  fully  admitted  that  anti-social 
theories,  the  hateful  passions,  the  tremb¬ 
ling  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  mis¬ 
chiefs,  are  to  be  derived.  Even  M.  de  Po¬ 
lignac,  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 
fanaticism  and  by  his  intolerance,  would 
have  seen  that  the  slate  of  the  monarchy  at 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  owing  to 
the  infamous  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV., 
to  his  uncontrollable  and  overbearing  des- 
potisrn,  to  his  insatiable  ambition,  to  his 
unprincipled  wars,  to  his  religious  persecu¬ 
tion,  to  his  scandalous  adulteries,  as  much 
as  to  the  profligacy,  the  wars,  and  the 
despicable  misgovernment  of  his  successor. 

!  All  these  seeds  of  social  dissolution  were 
sown  at  the  time  that  the  Jesuits  triumphed 
over  Jansenism  and  over  the  opponents  of 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  when  the  Bastile  and 
Vincennes  were  overflowing  with  tenants, 
when  the  Protestants  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  and  when  cardinals  were 
prime  ministers. 

M.  Polignac  saw  nothing  of  all  this ;  nor 
did  he  see  that  there  are  countries  with 
plenty  of  Protestants,  of  philosophers,  of 
free-masons,  and  of  partisans  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  people,  who  nevertheless 
have  not  only  not  been  overcome  by  a  rev¬ 
olution  like  that  of  France,  but  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  waged  war  against  it  in  the  name  of 
religion,  of  philosophy  and  of  liberty.  We 

people,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  insultingly 
called  the  third  estate^  was  oppressed  by  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  parasites  belonging  to  the 
two  other  estates — the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
Among  them  the  Polignacs,  even  to  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  had  a  large  share  of  tJie  plunder, 
as  we  shall  see. 
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must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  labor¬ 
ing  under  such  ignorance,  M.  de  Polignac, 
when  minister,  set  about  reorganizing  so¬ 
ciety  in  his  own  way.  He  took  to  rein¬ 
stating  the  Jesuits,  and  otlier  religious  cor¬ 
porations ;  in  lime  he  would  have  hanged 
free-masons.  lie  persecuted  philosophers 
and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  he  under¬ 
took  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  his  own 
principles,  he  would,  if  he  could,  have 
exterminated  Protestants,  and  brought  the 
world  back  to  the  golden  age  which  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Luther.  Were  he  now  to 
have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  he 
would  act  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
prove  himself,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  very  same  minister  that,  to  the  cost  of 
the  Bourbons  and  his  own,  he  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  1830. 

From  such  a  man  we  cannot  expect  a 
fair  account  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  we  confess  that  on  recollecting  what 
one  of  the  Polignacs  owed  to  Napoleon, 
w'e  were  led  to  expect  from  his  brother,  if 
not  praises,  at  least  not  abuses  of  his  bene¬ 
factor.*  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  and  in 
order  also  that  some  of  the  allusions  which 
we  have  made  and  are  likely  to  make  to 
the  life  of  our  author,  may  be  more  readily 
understood,  we  shall,  before  proceeding 
farther,  submit  a  biographical  sketch  ol 
Prince  Polignac. 

Jules  Polignac  was  the  second  son  of 
Armand,  first  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  Pollastron,  his  Duchess,  too 
well  known  for  the  unfortunate  attachment 
of  Marie  Antoinette  for  her.  The  Polig-! 
nacs  are  generally  considered  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  old  fantily  of  that  name, 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances, t  and  it 
was  only  the  friendship  of  the  queen  that 

*  Prince  Polignac  dares  even  charge  Napoleon 
with  having  ordered  the  massacres  at  Toulon, 
after  its  occupation  by  the  Republicans,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  inserting  a  letter  well  known  to 
be  forged,  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  crime  that  he 
never  was  even  suspected  by  fur  men  of  having 
committed.  Such  disregard  of  truth,  such  base 
calumnies,  are  but  little  in  conformify  with  the 
boasted  fairness  and  sincerity  ot  our  author. 

t  Montgaillard  denies  it*  He  says  that  the 
modern  Polignacs  are  not  descendants  Irom  the 
illustrious  family  of  that  name  which,  he  states, 
became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  true  patrimonial  name  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Polignacs  is  Chalcncon ;  they  were  poor  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen  of  no  family ;  the  only  distin¬ 
guished  man  among  them  being  Cardinal  Polig¬ 
nac,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  From  St  Simon’s  Memoirs  it  would 


procured  for  them  the  means  of  living  at 
court.  As  yet  only  Colonel — Armand  de 
Polignac  was  appointed  first  equerry  to  the 
king,  and  from  only  a  count  he  was  created 
a  duke,  and  ^ificrw  urds  surintaidant  (query, 
comptroller  general  ?)  of  the  post  ofiice. 
Lodged  at  Versailles,  with  her  family,  in 
one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Polignac  was  selected  as  cover- 
ness  ot  the  royal  children  [Gouvfrnaittc  (Us 
Enfdns  (ic  L'rnncc)^  and  distinguished  by 
the  warmest  and  most  undisguised  fiiend- 
ship  of  her  royal  mistres.s.  Allowing  that 
envy  may  have  been  busy  in  slandering  the 
favorite  and  her  family,  in  supposing  them 
advising  unpopular  measures,  and  in  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  anti-national  penchants,  we  can 
scarcely  admit  that  the  popular  indignation 
was  altogether  unreasonable,  when  it  broke 
out  against  a  family  to  which,  in  addition 
to  grants  in  crown-lands  to  an  enormous 
extent,*  reversionary  pensions,  to  the  year¬ 
ly  amount  of  from  ci‘ii8,000  to  ^‘30,COO 
sterling  were  granted.  “  A  thousand 
crowns,”  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  “  are  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  family  of  a  hero  for  having  saved 
the  state,  and  a  million  of  livres  to  the  Po¬ 
lignacs  for  having  ruined  it.”  Yielding  to 
this  popular  and  universal  indignation,  the 
whole  family  of  Polignac  emigrated,  and 
the  first  favorites  were  also  the  first  to  set 
the  exantple  which  the  French  nobility 
followed  so  eagerly,  of  leaving  their  sover¬ 
eigns  in  difficulties,  which  these  gallant  fugi¬ 
tives  had  so  materially  assisted  in  creating. 

Jules  Polignac  and  his  eldest  brother, 
some  year.s  afterwards  (in  1803)  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  France  and  tried  for  high  treason, 
as  accomplices  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  conspirators  in¬ 
tended  to  assassinate  Napoleon,  then  first 
consul  ;  this  intention  not  having  been 
proved,  the  persons  accused  have  a  full 
right  to  be  acquitted  of  it.  The  brothers 
were  tried,  and  whilst  the  eldest  urged  the 
acquittal  of  the  youngest,  on  the  score  of 

appear  that  Montgailiard’s  genealogy  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that,  tliougb  poor,  Cardinal  Polignac 
descended  from  the  old  family  of  that  name. 

*  In  the  month  of  April  *1810,  a  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  make  over  to  his  family  a  property 
called  Fenestrange,  winch  the  crown  had  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  first  Duke  Armand  Polignac  for 
twelve  hundred  tliousand  livres  (about  X5U,000). 
It  was  then  proved  that  the  Polignacs  had  never 
lent  the  money,  but  that  Louis  XV'I.  had  secretly 
given  it  them  to  lend  to  the  crown  ;  and  neither 
the  legislature  of  1816  nor  that  of  1817  would 
legalize  so  gross  a  job  as  this  of  these  disin¬ 
terested  royalists. 
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his  age  (he  was,  however,  23  years  old),  j 
Jules  begged  of  his  judges  to  hang  him  in¬ 
stead  of  liis  brother  who  had  a  family. 
This  niaiscric  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  be  received  with  the  contempt  which 
it  deserves,  even  on  the  stage,  was  related 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  French  peers 
by  the  counsel  of  Jules  Polignac,  as  a  proof 
of  his  magnanimity  !  His  brother  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  but  imprisoned  instead  of 
being  executed  :  Jules  himself  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  ;  yet  by 
one  of  those  iniquitous  acts  of  despotism, 
for  which  Napoleon  will  ever  be  execrated, 
his  imprisonment  was  prolonged  to  1814, 
when,  thanks,  to  the  political  events,  he 
wa.s  restored  to  liberty.* 

The  Count  d’Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.),  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had,  from 
his  earliest  days,  contracted  a  strong  affec¬ 
tion  for  M.  Jules  de  Polignac  ;  the  latter 
professed  for  that  prince  a  most  unbounded 
affection.  Different  from  his  brother  in 
many  respects,  the  Count  d’Artois  put  him¬ 
self,  during  that  brother’s  reign,  at  the  head 
of  an  opposition,  composed  of  all  the  bigots 
who  re-entered  France  in  1814,  after  hav¬ 
ing  emigrated  from  20  to  25  years  before, 
and  who  expected  to  find  the  country  just 
as  they  had  left  it  when  they  ran  away. 
To  remedy  the  evils  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  to  reinstate  what  had  produced  that 
event.  An  aristocracy  without  talents, 
virtues,  or  riches  ;  a  clergy  without  morals, 
toleration,  or  Christian  charity  ;  a  profligate 
court  and  an  unrestrained  king, — the  one 
to  devour  what  the  other  plundered  from 
the  people, — were  required,  according  to 
the  Count  d’Artois  and  his  friends,  to  make 
France  happy  and  contented.  This  party, 
having  the  heir-presumptive  at  their  heiid, 
caused  great  uneasiness  and"  troubles  to  the 
government  of  Louis  XVIII. t  One  of  the 
most  influential  among  frondeurs  was 

*  So  said  M.  Martignac  in  his  defence  : — “  Les 
eveneniens  de  1814,  lui  rendirent  la  liberie. 

t  'File  Count  d’Artois  was  at  the  head  of  the 
cabal  against  Richelieu  in  1821.  Richelieu  knew 
the  power  of  the  prince  and  his  party,  and  he 
would  not  accept  office  till  after  having  received, 
from  the  Count  d’Artois,  his  assurance,  on  the. 
word  of  a  gentleman.,  that  he  would  support  the 
administration.  On  discovering  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  prince,  Richelieu  had  an  interview 
with  him,  when  he  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

/  did  not  know  that  the  prince  teas  not  hound  by 
the  word  of  the  gentleman."  Lacretelle,  who  re¬ 
lates  this  anecdote  (Histoire  de  la  France  depuis 
la  Restauration,  chap.  38)  adds  : — “  I  have  the 
most  undoubted  certainty  of  the  truth  of  this  fact.” 
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Jules  de  Polignac.  To  get  rid  of  him  the 
king  offered  him  the  legation  of  Munich, 
which  he  refused,  but  he  was  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  accept  that  of  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
where  the  Pope,  for  his  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual  merits,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church — an  or¬ 
der  which  may  be  safely  said  to  number 
amongst  its  members  a  larger  proportion  of 
fools,  knaves,  and  beggars,  than  any  other 
order  in  Christendom. 

Not  long  after.  Prince  Polignac  was  call¬ 
ed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  but  he  himself, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  all  of 
'  them  among  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  Count  d’Artois,  put  difliculties  in  the 
way  to  their  promotion.  They  refused  to 
!  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution, 
because  it  proclaimed  an  unlimited  tolera¬ 
tion  of  all  religions  !  They  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  make  certain  reserva¬ 
tions  to  their  oath,  as  they  deemed  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State 
Mere  to  harmonize  with  the  dominant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  it  was  against  their  con¬ 
sciences  as  Catholics  that  they  were  asked 
to  s\vear  fidelity  to  a  constitution  which 
was  an  outrage  to  their  creed.  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  forced  to  say,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  that  the  charter  assured 
to  the  Catholic  religion  the  prc-cniintnce 
which  was  its  due ;  and  after  they  had 
brought  their  Sovereign  to  say  this  to  please 
them,  these  loyal  noblemen  took  their  oaths 
and  their  seats.  A  few  years  afterwards. 
Prince  Polignac  was  sent  ambassador  to 
London,  where  he  continued  till  he  was, 
in  an  evil  moment  for  his  country,  his  king, 
and  himself,  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Now  that  we  know  the  writer,  we  may 
pass  over  his  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  to  1814,  and  be  certain  that  we  can¬ 
not  lose  much  that  is  impartial  and  worth 
knowing.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent 
times,  our  author  begins  by  objecting,  and 
we  must  say  with  gre.at  ju.stice,  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  arrangements  of  1814.  Never  was 
j  there  a  more  reckle.ss  disregard  to  the  hap- 
j  piness  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe — never 
a  more  barefaced  abuse  of  brutal  strength, 
than  that  which  tvas  displayed  in  the  trea¬ 
ties  which  those  who  had  the  power  con¬ 
cluded.  Look  at  Belgium,  at  Poland,  at 
Saxony,  at  Italy,  at  Norway  !  Were  the 
wishes,  the  feelings,  the  wants,  of  the  un¬ 
happy  millions  of  human  beings  who  were 
shared  among  the  plunderers,  ever  taken 
for  a  moment  into  consideration  ?  What 
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other  power  except  that  of  the  bayonet  1 
forced  them  into  submission  ?  What  other 
regard  was  had  in  the  partition  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  but  to  the  ambition,  the  greedi¬ 
ness,  the  selfishness  of  the  strongest  ?  So 
far  we  agree  with  Prince  Polignac  ;  but 
we  go  farther,  and  ask — What  right  had 
we  to  force  the  Bourbons  on  France,  and 
to  set  loose  the  most  ferocious  chief  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  that  family  on  Spain  ? 
Would  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  left  to  themselves,  have  ever  recalled 
the  Pope  to  his  temporal  dominions?  Part 
of  this  colossal  building,  founded  on  sand 
and  raised  up  with  uncemented  stones,  has  1 
been  already  dashed  to  the  ground — the 
rest  is  tottering.  Look  at  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  French  throne, — at  Don  Carlos,  his 
prisoner, — at  Don  Miguel,  an  exile  at 
Rome, — at  Belgium,  separated  from  Hol¬ 
land, — at  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
French,  insulted  by  Catholic  bishops,  thtfir 
subjects — look  at  the  massacres  of  the  Poles 
— at  the  prostration  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire — at  the  encroachments  of  Russia — at 
the  oppression  of  Italy,  which  requires  Aus¬ 
tria  as  a  constable,  and  England  as  an  in¬ 
former,  to  keep  it  down — look  at  all  this, 
and  then  refrain,  if  you  can,  from  speaking 
with  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  and  ministers  who  signed  the  treaties 
by  which  Europe  was  to  be  pacified  and 
made  happy. 

Prince  Polignac  objects  likewise  to  the 
influence  w'hich,  he  says,  the  allies — chief¬ 
ly  the  Emperor  of  Russia — had  over  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  was  persuaded  by  them  to 
grant  the  charter  from  which,  according  to 
the  noble  author,  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France  were  derived.  lie  has  no.  praise 
for  the  allies  but  for  their  interference  in 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain.  Whatever 
was  done  in  France  by  their  advice  he  con¬ 
siders  wrong;  what  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
— the  friend  of  Alexander — did  when  prime 
minister  the  first  time  (1815-1817,)  ex¬ 
tremely  objectionable ;  the  conduct  of 
Villele  during  his  six  years’  administration 
( I822-1828,)  scarcely  that  of  a  royalist. 
“  What  the  royalists  wanted,”  says  Polig¬ 
nac,  “  was  to  give  an  independent  proper¬ 
ty  to  the  clergy — to  restore  to  the  clergy 
the  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
— to  give  to  the  clergy  and  religious  con- 
gregations  the  direction  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.” — (P.n2.)  But  what  could  one  hope, 
when  M.  Decazes,  on  becoming  prime  min¬ 
ister — he,  the  favorite  of  the  king — had  the 
courage  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  press  ? 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  26 


(P.  178).  How  could  the  throne  be  saved 
when  Villele  not  only  did  not  take  any  of 
the  above  steps  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  but 
actually  allowed  his  administration  to  ex¬ 
pire  without  breaking  those  territorial  in¬ 
dividualities  called  departments y  and  re-es¬ 
tablishing  the  old  names  of  the  French 
Provinces?  When  he  did  nothing — ac¬ 
tually  nothing,  can  it  be  believed  ? — for 
wresting  her  sceptre  from  a  wicked  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Revolution  called  Public  Opin¬ 
ion^  which  continued  to  rule  the  Chambers, 
and  sowed  leisurely  the  seeds  of  discord  ? 
(P.  191.) 

We  find  recorded  in  the  work,  now  un¬ 
der  consideration,  a  fact,  which  we  had 
hitherto  considered  an  idle  rumor,  and 
which  deserves  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  misunderstood  the  French  Revolution, 
according  to  Prince  Polignac,  saw,  at  a 
later  period,  his  mistake  (that  of  having 
pressed  on  Louis  XVIII.  the  granting  of  a 
constitution  to  France).  He  gave  himself 
up  to  acts  of  devotion  ;  towaids  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  tormented  by  remorses  and 
by  fear  of  divine  punishment  : — 

“  He  humbled  himself  before  God,  and  ask¬ 
ed  the  assistance  of  heavenly  light ;  the  Al¬ 
mighty  granted  it  to  him,  and  on  his  death¬ 
bed  he  became  converted  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion.  His  august  wife,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  this 
pious  example.  Documents  now  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  foreign  office  (in  France,)  leave 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  these  two 
facts,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Emperor.” 
— P.  197. 

j  It  must  have  required  all  the  consolations 
of  his  new  religion  to  lull  the  remorses  of 
a  son  who  stepped  on  the  throne,  treading 
over  the  corpse  of  his  father,  to  whose  de¬ 
thronement  he  had  at  least  consented  ; — 
of  a  son  who  continued  to  number  among 
his  ministers  and  friends  the  murderers  of 
his  father. 

In  addition  to  the  political  questions 
which  agitated  France  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  M.  de  Villele,  religious  discus¬ 
sions  added  to  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit. 
A  cry  of  improbation  was  raised  against 
the  Peres  de  la  Foi^  a  recent  denomina¬ 
tion  adopted  some  time  before  by  the  Jesu¬ 
its  ;*  the  advisers  of  the  crown  endeavored 

*  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
precious  piece  of  Jesuitism  of  the  Prince  himself. 
The  Pires  de  la  Foi  took  this  name,  as  we  have 
already  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  (North 
British  Review,  voi.  ii.,  p.  594,)  to  pass  them- 
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to  submit  the  press  to  restrictions,  but  their 
project  of  law  had  to  be  withdrawn — and 
even  the  academy — what  a  shame ! — joined 
the  opposition.  At  last  Villele  fell.  AI.de 
Martignac  succeeded  him.  “His  ministry,” 
says  M.  de  Polignac,  “  was  a  ministry  of 
concessions  of  the  prerogative  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  party.”  The  successor  of  Alartignac 
was  our  author.  In  AI.  de  Polignac’s  opin¬ 
ion,  monarchy  had  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  the  various  administrations 
which  had  preceded  his  own.  lie  says,  in 
his  figurative  way,  that  when  he  took  the 
helm,  the  ship  was  not  sea-worthy,  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  furiously  :  is  it  surprising 
that  it  has  been  dashed  against  the  rocks? 
“  It  was  not  I,”  says  he,  “  that  had  deprived 
it  of  its  riggings.” — (p.  219.)  If  AI.  de  Po¬ 
lignac  really  saw  the  State  in  this  condition, 
why  did  he  undertake  to  govern  it?  If 
Villele  and  Alartignac  were  leading  it  to 
ruin,  why  did  he  lend  them  the  dead¬ 
weight  of  his  name  and  influence,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  as  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  James’  during  their  administra¬ 
tions?  Why  did  he  not  act  as  AI.  de 
Chateaubriand,  then  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  acted,  on  Prince  Polignac  him¬ 
self  being  appointed  prime  minister — re¬ 
sign  his  situation  ? 

AI.  de  Polignac  then  became  minister, 
and  was  installed  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1829  ;  on  the  8tli  of  August,  1830,  Louis 
Philippe  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
French  !  Pretty  quick  work.  But,  says 
M.  de  Polignac,  this  was  owing  to  the  un¬ 
fair  conduct  of  the  opposition  ;  the  men 
who  undertook  the  government  were  all 
unknown  as  ministers — they  had  a  right  to 
be  judged  from  their  acts ;  the  President 
of  the  Council  (that  is,  AI.  de  Polignac 
himself,)  was  pointed  out  as  an  enemy  to 
the  character ;  “  an  enemy  ;  no!  a  disap- 
prover !  yes.” — (p.  244.)  But  then  his 
acts!  judge  of  him  by  them  !  It  is  exactly 
thus  that  all  suspicious  characters  declaim 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  police.  Any 
one  unknown  may  pass  unmolested  along 
a  thoroughfare  crowded  with  people,  and 
even  stop  to  look  at  a  jeweller’s  or  gold¬ 
smith’s  window  ;  but  the  moment  a  poor 
innocent  being,  who  has  nothing  against 
him  but  his  character,  happens  to  walk  af- 

sclves  off  as  not  Jesuits,  and  to  enter  France  un¬ 
der  a  false  name,  and  under  false  pretences.  Po¬ 
lignac  states  that  the  Jesuits  took  this  alias  (and 
many  more  too,)  which  is  not  considered  very 
respectable,  but  he  does  not  say  why  they  did  so. 
— P.  198. 


[Jl'ly, 

ter  an  elderly  lady  leaving  a  bank,  or  to 
cast  a  look  at  a  money  changer’s  shop,  the 
police  is  upon  him,  without  waiting  for  a 
pocket  picked  or  for  a  pane  of  glass  broken. 
What  an  injustice!  Then  AI.  de  Polignac 
very  cleverly,  as  he  thinks,  mixes  up  to¬ 
gether  the  two  sets  of  colleagues  he  had — 
those  who  were  with  him  before  he  was 
president  of  the  council  or  prime  minister, 
and  those  who  were  his  colleagues  after¬ 
wards.  If  unknown  as  ministers,  (which 
was  not  the  case  with  all  the  second  set  of 
them,)  they  were  all  very  well  known  as 
public  men,  and  as  such,  the  nation  had 
ground  enough  for  condemning  them  with¬ 
out  farther  trial.  Can  we  doubt  the  line 
which  Colonel  Sibthorpe  vvill  take  when  he 
becomes  Premier? 

We  shall  not  inflict  on  our  readers  the 
biography  of  all  AI.  de  Polignac’s  col¬ 
leagues;  but  to  show  the  character  of  his 
administration,  the  life  of  some  of  them  is 
far  from  unimportant.  His  first  adminis¬ 
tration  consisted  of  himself,  and  Alessrs. 
Labourdonnaye,  Bourmont,  Chabrol,  Cour- 
voisier,  Alontbel  and  Rigny.  The  last  of 
them,  appointed  in  his  absence,  refused,* 
and  was  succeeded  by  De  Haussez,  who  is 
not  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  whom 
little  more  can  be  said.  AI.  de  Alontbel 
was  a  follower  of  Villlele  and  one  of  the 
stanchest  friends  of  the  missionaries — that 
is  to  say  the  Jesuits, — but  a  moderate  man, 
far  from  approving  of  the  violent  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  July  1830,  to  which 
he  agreed  more  from  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
weakness  for  the  king  than  from  conviction. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  AIAI.  de  Cha¬ 
brol  and  Courvoisier  resigned  their  places, 
thinking  that  if  the  elections  were  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  administration  ought  to  retire,  he 
would  have  resigned  if  he  had  dared.  Cha¬ 
brol  and  Courvoisier  themselves  proved,  by 
retiring,  that  they  were  honest  Royalists, 
not  prepared  to  forswear  themselves  for  the 
support  of  a  stupid  minister  of  a  still  more 
stupid  monarch.  The  real  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  Administration  were  represen¬ 
ted  by  Polignac,  Bourmont,  and  Labour- 
[donnaye. 

I  Bourmont  was  an  old  emigrant,  who  in 
!  Scotland,  had  become  a  favorite  of  the 

I  Count  d’ Artois,  then  an  exile,  and  who  had 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  Prince  Polignac  to  state, 
that  M.  de  Rigny  sent  him  a  letter  before  leav¬ 
ing  Paris,  of  which  M.  de  Genoude,  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  de  France^  was  the  bearer,  expressing 
his  willingness  to  join  an  Administration  formed 
by  the  Prince. 
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carried  on  the  war  of  a  banditti  against  the 
French  Republicans,  with  whom  afterwards 
he  made  his  peace.  He  then  became  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon  ;  but,  suspected  of 
insincerity,  he  was  arrested :  after  two 
years*  imprisonment,  he  escaped  to  Portu¬ 
gal.  Later  still  he  became  one  of  Napole¬ 
on’s  generals,  but  in  1814,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  pay  homage  to  Louis  XVIII.  11% 
was  with  Ney  when  that  unfortunate  Mar¬ 
shal  determined  on  joining  Napoleon. 
Bourmont  commanded  a  corps  at  the  com¬ 
bats  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  he  deserted  to  the  enemy  the  day  before 
this  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  evidence,  which  the 
accused  firmly  declared  false,  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  condemned  to  death.  Bourmont 
had  afterwards  a  command  in  the  army 
which  invaded  Spain  in  1823,  and  was  last¬ 
ly  chosen  for  his  minister-at-war  by  Polig- 
nac.  Labourdonnaye  had.  ever  since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  been  the  con¬ 
stant  leader  of  that  fraction  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  for  which  Fouche  had  in¬ 
vented  the  name  of  ultras.  He  had  served 
in  the  Royalist  armies  against  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  had  afterwards  made  his  peace  with 
Napoleon,  and  served  him  too;  but,  since 
1815,  he  had  opposed  with  unparalleled 
pertinacity  and  virulence,  all  the  adminis¬ 
trations  alike  as  too  liberal,  and  attacked 
all  the  liberals  as  revolutionists  and  moved 
by  the  worst  motives.  The  violence  of 
Labourdonnaye,  added  to  his  limited  tal¬ 
ents  for  administration,  according  to  M. 
Polignac,  rendered  him  a  very  troublesome 
and  not  very  useful  colleague.  On  the 
question,  whether  there  should  be  a  presi- 
<lent  of  the  council,  being  carried  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  cabinet,  Labourdonnaye, 
who  had  always  objected  to  such  an  office,* 
resigned.  It  is  not  worth  entering  into 
details  respecting  all  the  persons  w  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  Courvoisier,  and  Chabrol. 
These'  were  Guernon-Rainville,  Chante- 
lauze,  Baron  Capelle,t  and  Peyronnet. 

*  It  is  said  that  Labourdonnaye  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  ofM.  de  Polignac’s  fitness  for  office  , 
and  that  it  was  not  to  the  office  of  president  ot 
the  council,  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  saw 
the  place  was  intended,  that  he  objected.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  the  desperate  measures  which  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  M.  de  Polignac  was  determined  to  attempt  to 
carry,  and  to  the  great  influence  that  the  place 
of  president  would  give  him  above  his  colleagues, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said — “  When  I  stake  my 
headon  the  game, I  want  to  hold  the  cards  myself.” 

t  This  gentleman  is  not  a  Aaron,  but  his  fami¬ 
ly  name  was  Baron.  Montgaillard,  Hist,  de 
France^  for  1829,  August  8th.  He  never  signed 


The  latter,  however,  deserves  to  be  well 
known. 

On  his  father  falling  a  victim  to  the  Rev- 
olution,  M.  de  Peyronnet  emigrated  ;  but 
he  soon  re-entered  France,  and  became  a 
barrister — more  famous,  like  our  Irish  At¬ 
torney-General,  for  his  pugnacious  propen¬ 
sities,  than  for  his  law  or  eloquence. 
Mme.  du  Cayla*  having  lost  a  suit  in  the 
first  instance,  but  w'on  it  on  appeal,  owing 
not  to  the  professional  assistance,  but  to 
some  other  power  of  M.  Peyronnet,  was 
instrumental  in  making  a  minister  of  him 
on  the  second  fall  of  Richelieu  in  1821. 
He  continued  minister  with  Villele  till  1828. 
He  distinguished  himself  particularly  on 
three  occasions — 1st,  as  representative  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  very  powerful,  he  pressed 
on  the  Legislature  (in  April  1825)  the 
adoption  of  the  law’  on  sacrilege,  by  which 
“  whoever  was  convicted  of  profanation  of 
the  Host  w’as  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off, 
and  then  suffer  death;”  for  as  the  support¬ 
ers  of  this  barbarous  law  said,  a  person 
guilty  of  such  an  act  was  guilty  of  deicide  ! ! 
There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  atheistical 
word  ever  being  used  before,  w’e  believe. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  most  intolerant  of  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Jesuits — M.  de  Bonald — said, 
that  “  to  put  to  death  a  man  guilly  of  this 
crime,  w’as  sending  him  before  his  natural 
judge,” — a  sanguinary  maxim,  as  w’as  ob¬ 
served  by  the  now  Duke  Pasquier,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  order  of  the  inquisitor  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  murdering  the  poor  Al- 
bigenses,  but  who  were  not  certain  of  put¬ 
ting  to  death  those  only  who,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inquisitor’s  maxims,  deserved  it : 
“  Kill  away !  kill !  Gcd  will  select  those 
who  belong  to  him.”  Then,  2d,  M.  de 
Peyronnet  came  forw’ard  as  the  champion 
of  a  law’ — the  particular  favorite  of  the 
same  Bonald — for  the  re-introduction  of 
primogeniture — of  all  other  civil  laws  the 

“baron,”  as  others  do  in  France  who  have  the 
right  to  a  title,  and  never  was  styled  baron  either 
.a  the  preliminary  acts,  or  in  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him  by  the  Court  of  Peers. 

*  Jlme.  du  Cayla  was  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XVIII.  She  was  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  though  no  longer  young  (being  born  in  1784), 
she  was  still  good-looking,  extremely  agreeable 
and  accomplished.  She  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  looked  upon  her  a.s  a  second 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  The  Comte  d’Artois  re¬ 
conciled  his  religious  scruplees  with  the  deference 
which  he  professed  to  a  person  who  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  intimacy  with  the  king  his  brother 
for  advancing  the  pious  interests  of  himself  and 
party ,by  looking  not  to  the  means  but  to  the  end 
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one  unquestionably  the  most  obnoxious  to 
the  French,  who,  moreover,  on  that  partic¬ 
ular  occasion,  detested  it  the  more,  as  they 
looked  upon  it,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
a  triumph  of  the  Jesuits.*  The  third  time 
that  M.  Peyronnet  distinguished  himself, 
during  his  first  administration,  was  on  in¬ 
troducing  that  bill  against  the  press  which 
roused  even  the  Academy  to  petition 
against  it.  Such  a  bill  would  never  have 
passed  under  any  circumstances,  but  what 
tended  more  than  any  thing  to  its  being 
withdrawn  was  an  article  in  its  defence, 
which  M.  de  Peyronnet  caused  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Moniteur.  Among  other  ex¬ 
pressions  of  praise,  that  project  of  law  was 
designated  as  “  a  law  of  justice  and  of 
love.”  The  ludicrous  effect  of  these  words 
on  such  an  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  taken  from 
Deraaistre,  the  most  determined  champion 
that  the  Jesuits  ever  had,  not  inferior  even 
to  Donald,  who  used  them  in  his  Soriees  de 
Saint  Peiersbourg,  when  praising,  in  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  passage,  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  dignity  of  hangmen. 

This  was  the  man  chosen  as  a  colleague 
by  M.  de  Polignac,  and  entrusted  with  the 
seals  of  the  Home  Department,  when  two 
well  known  but  honest  royalists  felt  it  im¬ 
possible  to  support  the  extreme  measures 
that,  in  his  crassc  ignorance,  the  Prince 
was  dishonestly  concocting.  Bourmont 
having  sailed  to  command  the  forces  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  place  of 
minister-at-w'ar  was,  ad  interim,  filled  by 
Polignac  himself,  who  found  no  one  he 
could  rely  upon  for  the  office.  And  now, 
when  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  most  in¬ 
fluential  colleagues  are  known,  will  any 
one  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  French 
people  had  very  good  ground  for  refusing 
to  trust  to  a  ministry  composed  of  such 
members'?  Accordingly,  the  chambers  de¬ 
clared,  that  so  long  as  such  advisers  were 
preferred  by  the  Crown,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  could  not  support 
the  executive.  The  people  having  elect¬ 
ed  a  majority  of  members  in  opposition,  the 
ministry,  themselves  to  the  nation, 

on  the  25th  of  July,  1830,  dissolved  the 
Commons  before  they  had  met — that  is  to 
say,  annulled  the  elections,  for  the  House 

*  “  The  system  of  M  Donald  re-acled  most 
fiercely  against  the  congregation  {i.  e.,  the  Jesu¬ 
its)  and  the  nobility.  No  doubt  the  ministers  as 
yet  adopted  it  but  partially  ;  but  the  king  was  for 
It  all,  as  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits.” — Lacre- 
TELLE,  Restauration,  chap.  33. 


[July, 

not  having  met  as  yet,  it  was  not  a  House, 
and  could  not  be  dissolved — and,  by  an  Or¬ 
der  in  Council,  they  altered  the  law  of 
election,  taking  their  franchise  from  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  voters  all  over  France, 
because  they  had  voted  as  they  liked. 
Then,  on  the  strength  of  an  article  of  the 
charter  (the  I4lh,)  which  authorized  the 
king  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law 
by  proclamation,  a  proclamation  was  pub¬ 
lished,  crushing  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  ordering  the  execution  of  a  law  which 
had  been  solemnly  repealed,  and  enforcing 
the  censorship.  The  ministry  consisted, 
at  the  time  that  the  ordonnanccs  were  pass¬ 
ed,  (Sunday,  July  25th,  1830,)  of  MM. 
Polignac,  Chantelauze,  Haussez,  Peyron¬ 
net,  Montbel,  Guernon-Rainville,  and  Ca- 
pelle;  Bourmont  being  absent. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  transactions  more  than  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  judge  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
seems  that  all  the  ministers,  at  one  time  or 
other,  doubted — some  the  justice,  others 
the  policy,  others  the  expediency,  others 
again  the  necessity  of  publishing  the  ordon- 
nances  of  July — every  one  of  them,  e.xcept 
Polignac,  had  some  doubt  of  some  sort. 
He  and  the  king  never  had  any  ;  the  enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  which  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  foresaw,  were  above  their  poor 
comprehensions.  Both  bent  on  their  own 
destruction,  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  both  most  unscrupulouslv 
deceived,  allies,  ambassadors,. public  cred¬ 
itors — friends  and  foes  equally — declaring 
that  no  coup  (Tetat  w’as  intended.*  That 
the  other  ministers  should  have  yielded  is 
no  doubt  surprising;  but  that  M.  Peyron¬ 
net  should  have  given  in,  is  what  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  what  is  almost 
incredible  even  now.  During  his  impris¬ 
onment  at  Ham,  after  1830,  this  ex-minister 
published  a  small  collection  of  essays,  en¬ 
titled  “  Pensees  d’un  Prisonnier,”  with  a 
motto  from  Matthew  xxv.  35,  (from  the 
Vulgate,  “  in  carcere  eram  but  v.  36  in 
our  version,  “  I  was  in  prison.”)  Those 
pensees  are  not,  however,  those  of  a  prison¬ 
er,  inasmuch  as  they  were  written  when  the 
author  was  not  only  out  of  prison,  but 
most  active  in  sending  thither  as  many  as 
he  could — some  not  to  come  out,  but  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  not  unfrequently  for 
political  offences.  The  title,  therefore,  as 

*  There  was,  however,  owe  friend  to  whom 
the  whole  scheme  was  unreservedly  communi¬ 
cated — that  was  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  — Lac- 
1  RETELLE,  Rcstaurotion,  chap.  40. 
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well  as  the  motto,  is  a  delusion  and  a  mock¬ 
ery.  Among  other  essays  therein  included, 
is  one  which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Jesuits,  “TUnivers,”  on  May  29th, 
1830, — not  quite  two  months  before  the 
ordonnances — headed,  “  Les  coups  d’Eiat,’’ 
and  ten  days  after  the  writer  had  taken 
office  and  succeeded  to  one  of  the  two 
ministers,  (Chabrol  and  Courvoisier,)  who 
resigned  because  they  were  for  modifying 
the  Government  and  yielding  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  having  recourse  to  violent 
and  illegal  measures.  Peyronnet  there 
says,  among  other  things  : — 

“  It  is  not  enough  that  a  coup  (Vetat  be  neces¬ 
sary — of  that  secret  and  imperceptible  necessi¬ 
ty  which  discovers  itself  sometimes  to  a  few 
persons,  by  doubtful  and  almost  invisible 
signs.  Nothing  less  will  do  than  a  manifest, 
striking,  undeniable  necessity,  which  over¬ 
comes  all  doubts  by  the  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  reality.  This  necessity  gives  a 
right  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  universal 
conviction  lends  that  consent  which  gives,  or 
at  least  facilitates,  success.  But  success  is  the 
most  indispensable  condition  of  a  coup  d'etat. 
However  lawful  the  end — however  well  taken 
the  measures  of  execution — 1  can  only  see  an 

error  if  success  does  not  follow . In 

this  sort  of  affairs  one  must  not  do  but  what 
he  is  absolutely  bound  to  do,  and  one  is  bound 
to  attempt  only  what  he  can  do.*  If  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  not  indispensable,  one  has  no  right  to 
try ;  and  no  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  attempt 
whatis  not  possible.” 

A  man  who  has  written  this,  has  he  not 
signed  his  own  condemnation  for  joining! 
the  attempt  of  Polignac? 

As  to  Polignac  himself,  he  has  no  excuse 
whatever.  Not  only  was  there  no  necessi¬ 
ty  for  the  ordonnances ^ — not  only  had  he 
omitted  doing  all  he  could  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  measures,  but  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  for  that  purpose.  His 
apology  on  this  head  is  the  most  pitiful  ex¬ 
hibition  that  ever  even  he  made  of  himself. 
Who  could  have  forseen  it?  is  his  excuse. 

“  The  evil  which  threatened  France  was  cer¬ 
tainly  deeper  than  I  had  conceived  ;  and  had 
I  suddenly  seen  into  futurity,  I  should  have  in¬ 
sisted,  since  I  was  forced  to  continue  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  King  should 
have  withdrawn  into  the  Vendee,  where  the 
ordonnances  would  have  been  signed.” — P. 
294. 

*  C’es  une  gorte  d'affaires  oil  Ton  ne  peut  que 
ce  q«ie  Pon  doit,  et  oil  Ton  ne  doit  m6me  que  ce 
que  Ton  peut.  Tantque  I’enierprise  n'est  pas  in¬ 
dispensable  on  n’a  pas  le  droit;  tant  qu’elle  n’est 
pas  possible  il  n*y  a  pas  de  devoir. 


It  is  difficult  to  hear  a  Frenchman  utter 
such  sentiments,  and  not  use  intemperate 
words  in  exposing  his  cruel  coolness  in  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  did  not  kindle  a  war  to  the 
knife  in  his  own  country — that  he  did  not 
expose  it  to  the  degradation  of  foreign  in¬ 
terference  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  civ¬ 
il  war.  Then  he  continues  to  say  tliat  he 
could  not  foresee  that  the  troops  might  re¬ 
fuse  slaughtering  their  countrymen,  that 
he  would  have  blushed  to  reckon  on  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event.  This  really 
shows  more  and  more  how  true  was  the 
opinion  expressed  of  him  by  one  of  the 
aid-de-camps  of  Marmont,  when  the  fight¬ 
ing  between  the  people  and  the  troops 
had  already  continued  for  some  time. 
This  aid-de-camp  (his  name  was  Larue) 
informed  Polignac  that  the  affair  became 
more  and  more  serious,  the  troops  having 
shown  symptoms  of  joining  the  people. 

“  Well,”  answered  Polignac  with  great 
sang  froid^  “  if  such  be  the  case,  you  must 
order  the  troops  to  be  fired  on,”  The  poor 
aid-de-camp,  astounded  at  such  ignorant  fe¬ 
rocity,  came  out  of  the  room  exclaiming, 
“Alas!  alas!  our  prime  minister  does  not 
understand  French.” 

M.  de  Polignac  struggles  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  overcome  opposition,  by 
preparing  himself  to  overcome  any  resist¬ 
ance.  As  Minister  at  war  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  so.  But  that  he  did  not  do  it,  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
the  best  means  of  judging.  His  colleague, 
M.  de  Montbel,  in  a  protest  which  he  sent 
from  Vienna  (whither  he  had  safely  escaped) 
to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Peers, 
speaks  as  follows: — 

“  I  regret  that  the  want  of  precautions  which 
the  slate  of  affairs  required  has  encouraged  a 
struggle  which  was  to  end  so  fatally.  These 
precautions  depended  noton  me  ;  I  could  only 
energetically  press  them  upon  those  whose 
duty  il  was  to  take  them,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  this  respect.  We 
were  told  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  that  all 
military  measures  were  taken,  that  the  guards 
and  numerous  troops  were  ready  to  put  down 
resistance.  I  do  not  know  what  fatal  error 
gave  room  to  assertions  so  widely  at  variance 
with  truth ;  they  inspired  us  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  all  attempts  to  resist  would  be, 
if  not  easily  prevented,  easily  defeated.” 

M.  de  Montbel  must  have  known  what 
Prince  Polignac  had  promised,  and  what 
he  had  asserted  before  the  Revolution,  and 
as  he  (Montbel)  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
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getic  members  of  the  government  in  resist-  ten  in  a  week,  then  by  saying  to  our  ain- 
ing  the  struggle,  which  he  witnessed  from  bassador  at  Paris  that  he  was  going  to  have 
beginning  to  end,  he  is  the  best  witness  ,  it  delivered  to  our  Government  by  his  am- 
possible,  as  well  as  the  best  judge  how  far  j  bassador  here,  and  instructing  his  ambassa- 
the  assertions  of  Polignac  were  at  variance  ,  dor  in  London  to  promise  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  truth.  The  question  is  not  merely, ;  that  a  note  was  going  to  be  delivered  to 
whether  M.  de  Polignac  had  prepared  in  a  :  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  soon.  These 
proper  manner  for  the  struggle?  The^  are  tricks  too  paltry  and  too  Jesuitical  for  a 
event  proved  that  he  had  not ;  yet  he  has  |  gentleman  to  be  proud  of :  and  though  wc 


the  poor  excuse,  and  a  very  poor  one  indeed 
it  is  in  such  affairs,  that  he  could  not  fore¬ 
see  this  and  that.  The  real  question  as  be¬ 
tween  polignac  and  his  colleagues  is:  Did 
you,  or  did  you  not  tell  us,  that  you  had 
made  certain  preparations  to  meet  certain 
contingencies,  when,  after  all,  it  turned  out 
that  you  had  not  made  them  ?  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  M.  de  Montbel  is  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  that  we  cannot  even  pity  Polignac  on 
the  score  of  stupidity. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  work  of  M. 
de  Polignac  are  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  and  its  principles,  and  on 
the  theories  of  government  that  are  pre¬ 
vailing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
to  the  government  which  sprang  from  it, 
we  were  prepared  to  find  M.  de  Polig¬ 
nac  prejudiced,  and  therefore  unfair;  but 
we  confess  before  we  read  this  work 
we  did  not  believe  him  so  malicious 
and  ungrateful.  By  trying  to  expose  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  France  and  of  Europe,  by 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  ambition  and 

O  ^ 

jealousy  of  a  party  in  France  which  the 
present  government  restrains  with  difficulty 
from  propagating  in  foreign  countries  with 
fire  and  sword  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  M.  de  Polignac  opposes  with 
so  much  vehemence,  he  shows  himself  de¬ 
void  of  all  feelings,  not  only  of  patriotism, 
but  of  common  honesty.'  “  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  July,’^  he  says,  “  would  not  dare 
to  undertake  alone  such  a  conquest  as  that 
of  Algiers.” — (P.  347.)  It  is  not  as  yet 
very  clear  what  France  has  gained  by  that 
conquest :  what  it  loses  yearly  in  men  and 
money  is  not  doubtful.  And  how  did  M. 
de  Polignac  succeed  in  lulling  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  all  foreign  countries — and  especial¬ 
ly  of  Great  Britain — when  be  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Africa?  By  having  le- 
course  to  such  deliberate  falsehoods,  mean 
subterfuges,  and  deceitful  promises,  as  are 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honor  and  of  a  real 
statesman.}  lie  avoided  to  write  what  he 
had  positively  engaged  to  write,  by  saying, 
for  instance,  that  the  letter  would  be  writ- 


may  laugh  or  feel  indignant  at  our  negoti¬ 
ators  having  been  duped,  we  can  feel  no¬ 
thing  but  contempt  for  the  duplicity  of  a 
man  who  deceived  them  by  such  low  tricks 
of  vulgar  cunning.  It  suits  ill  such  a  per¬ 
son  to  write  grandly  about  the  high  princi¬ 
ples,  the  noble  views,  and  the  boldness  of 
action,  which  are  denied  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  that  of  Louis  Philippe :  It  suits 
particularly  ill  for  Prince  Polignac,  defeat¬ 
ed  by  five  or  six  thousand  raggamuffins  of 
Paris,  and  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  speak  as 
he  does  of  the  present  Government  of 
France, 

“as  born  weak  and  timid,  like  a  person  born 
blind  or  lame,  and  w'hich,  being  unable  to  alter 
its  nature,  will  live  and  die  oppressed  by  its  in¬ 
firmities.” — (P.  342.) 

I'he  Government  that  saved  Polignac 
from  the  scaffold,  and  which,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  restored  him  to  liberty,  was 
not  either  weak  or  timid — nor  was  it,  we 
must  repeat,  mean  as  is  the  man  who  thus 
attacks  it  after  having  accepted  so  many  fa¬ 
vors  from  it — among  others  his  own  life. 
And  this  forces  us  to  say,  that  M.  de  Polig¬ 
nac  shows  himself  any  thing  but  noble- 
minded  and  princely  in  his  ideas.  He 
hates  intensely  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  however,  with  cold  re¬ 
spect  and  faint  praise.  On  one  occasion  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  record  how  Chateau¬ 
briand  subscribed  one  hundred  francs  to 
Laffitte’s  monument,  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who,  when  Chateaubriand  threw  up 
the  embassy  of  Rome  on  Polignac  being 
appointed  Minister,  lent  him  ten  thousand 
francs  which  he  then  wanted.  “  Had  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Restoration,  as  he 
had  done  on  former  occasions f  says  the 
generous  Prince,  “  that  sum  would  not 
have  been  refused  toM.  de  Chateaubriand.” 
How  princely  are  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  stoops  to  publish  former  acts  of  gener¬ 
osity,  if  true  !  And  these  are  the  preux 
chevaliers  who  are  to  take  back  the  son  of 
St.  Louis  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims  I 
For  this  is  evidently  M.  de  Polignac’s 
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hope.  There  are  two  sources  of  goverti- 
ment,  legitimacy  and  sovereignty  of  the 
people  :  the  latter  has  never  succeeded, 
(says  the  Prince,  with  as  much  boldness  as 
truth),  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  principle  “  re¬ 
pelled  by  European  society  ;  the  nations 
applauded  when  it  fell,”  (p.  369.)  It  is 
therefore  clear  to  him  that  the  other  must 
prevail.  The  same  is  to  be  said  with  re¬ 
spect  to  religion.  France  is  ignorant  of 
the  wants  of  our  times.  The  movement  of 
our  age  is  towards  Catholicism,  (p.  375)  : 
as  to  Protestantism,  it  is  done  up.  Now, 
we  have  only  to  follow  up  these  two  princi¬ 
ples,  and  as  res  per  quas  causas  vascitur 
per  easdeni  dissolvitur,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Jesuits,  which  will  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  philosophism,  when 
of  course  Protestantism  will  fall,  and  then 
we  shall  all  be  happy  and  merry  with  a  des¬ 
potic  prince  and  the  Pope,  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  may  appear  very  absurd,  and  yet  it 
is  the  right  way  to  go  to  work.  Luckily, 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  the  Polignacs  go 
on  too  fast,  and  they  cause  a  reaction  ;  but 
there  is  so  much  tenacity  and  unity  in  the 
movements  of  Catholicism,  that  although 
the  serpent  gets  scotched  it  is  far  from 
crushed,  and  it  soon  creeps  on,  with  its 
head  low  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  it 
The  connexion  between  despotism  and 
Catholicism,  such  as  it  has  been  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  is  evident,  and  made  vis¬ 
ible  both  by  theory  and  practice.*  The 

*  The  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  at 
present  constituted,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  either  civil  or  religioU'*,  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  adverse  to  toleration. 
Those  who  deny  these  tniths,  are  either  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant  of  those  tenets,  or  are  wilfully 
wrong.  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  by  special  order  of 
the  reigning  Pope,  on  the  IGth  of  Augu.xt  1832,  to 
Lameiinais  in  the  following  terms  : — “  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  L'JIrenir,"  a  journal  to  which  Lam- 
inenn.nis  contributed,  “  on  liberty  of  worship  and 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  of  and  pusl)ed  so  far  by  that  journal,  are 
equally  reprehensible;”  that  is  as  much  as  civil  and 
political  liberty,  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Cardinal  a  few  lines  before,  and  opposed  to 
the  doctrines,  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  llis  Holiness  has  been  equally  surprised 
and  sorry  at  this;  for,  if  in  certain  circumstances, 
prudence,  advises  to  tolerate  them  as  a  lesser  evil, 
such  doctrines  can  never  be  presented  by  a  Cath¬ 
olic  as  good  and  desirable.”  The  Pope  himself, 
on  the  previous  day,  had  issued  a  letter  to  all  the 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  proclaiming, 
ex  catkerlrA,  the  same  doctrines.  Here  are  some 
of  the  original  passages.  After  having  charged 
all  tolerant  men  with  indlfferentism,  he  proceeds 
in  the  following  words  : 


Pope,  above  the  councils,  above  the  bish¬ 
ops,  above  the  canons,  is  a  despot,  unre¬ 
strained  by  assemblies,  by  aristocracy,  and 

“  Atque  ex  hoc  piitldissmo  indifferentismi  fonte 
absurda  ilia  fluit  ac  erronea  sententia  seu  potius 
delirarnentam,  asscrendam  esse  ac  vindioandam 
cuilibet  libertatem  conscientiie.  Cui  quidem  pes- 
tilentissimo  errori  viam  sterriit  plena  ilia,  atque 
immoderata  libertas  opinionum,  qua  in  sacra?  et 
civilis  rei  labem  late  grassatur,  dictantibus  per 
summam  impiidentiam  nonnullis,  aliquid  ex  ea 
commodi  in  religionem  promanare.  At  qua pejor 
mors  ajiiintn  quam  libertas  erroris  ?  inquiebat  Au¬ 
gustinus.  Preno  ijuippe  omni  adempto,  quo  hom¬ 
ines  contineantur  in  semitis  veritatis,  proruente 
jam  in  praeceps  ipsorum  natura  ad  malum  inclin- 
nata,  verc  apertum  dicimus  puteum  abyssi,  6  quo 
vidit  Joannes  ascendere  fumum,  qm»  obscuratus 
est  sol,  locustis  ex  eo  prodeuntihus  in  vastitatem 
terrae.  Inde  enim  aniniorum  immutationes,  inde 
adolescentiuin  in  deteriora  corruptio,  inde  in  pop- 
ulo  sacrorum,  rernmque  ac  legum  sanctissimaruin 
conternptus,  inde  uno  veibo  pestis  rei  publicae 
prae  qualibet  capitalior,  cum  experientia  teste  vel 
a  priina  antiqnitate  notnm  sit,  civitates,  quae  opi- 
bus,  iinpcrio,  gloria  fli'ruf're,  hoc  uno  malo  conci- 
tisse,  libertate  immoderata  opinionum,  licentia 
concionum,  rerum  novandarum  cupiditate. 

“Ilucspectat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  nunquam  satis 
exsecranda  et  detestabilis  libertas  artis  libraria*, 
ad  scripta  quielibet  edenda  in  vulgus,  quam  tanto 
convicio  audent  nonnulli  efflagitare  ac  promovere. 
Perhorrescimus,  venerabile.s  Fratres,  intuentes 
quibus  monstris  doctrinarum,  seu  potius  quibus 
errorum  portentis  obruamur,  quae  longg  ac  late 
ubique  disserninantur  ing^nti  librorum  multitu- 
dine,  libcllisque  et  scriptis  mole  quidem  exiguis, 
malitia  lamen  perinagnis,  6  quibus  maledictionem 
egressam  illacrymamur  super  faciem  terrae.  Sunt 
tainen,  proh  dolor !  qui  eo  impudentiae  abripiant- 
ur,  ut  asserant  pugnaciter  hanc  errorum  colluviem 
inde  prorumpentem  satis  cumulate  compensari  ex 
libro  aliquo,  qui  in  hac  tantu  prnvitatum  tempes- 
tate  ad  religionem  ac  veritatem  propugnandam 
edatur.  Nefas  profecto  est,  omnique  jure  impro- 
batum,  patrari  data  opera  malum  certum  ac  niajas, 
quia  spes  sit,  inde  boni  aliquid  habitum  iri.  Num- 
quid  venena  liber6  spargi,  ac  public^  vendi,  com- 
portarique,  imo  et  obbibi  debere,  sanus  quis  dixe- 
rit,  quod  remedii  quidpiam  habeatur,  quo  qui 
utuntur,  eripi  eos  ex  interitu  identidem  contingat  ? 

“  Cilm  autem  circumlatis  in  vulgus  scriptis  doc- 
trinas  quasdam  promulgari  acceperimus,  quibus 
debita  erga  principes  tides  atque  submissio  labe- 
,  factatur,  facesque  perduellionis  ubiqve  incendun- 
tur;  cavendum  maxime  erit,  ne  populi  inde  de- 
cepti  a  recti  semita  abducantur.  Animadvertant 
omnes  non  esse,  juxta  apostoli  monituin, 
tem  nisi  d  Deo  :  qua  autem  sunt,  d  Deo  ordinata 
sunt.  Itaque  qui  resistit  potestati,  Dei  ordinationi 
resistit,  et  qui  resistant,  ipsi  sibi  damnationem  ac- 
quirunt.  Quocirca  et  divina  et  humana  jura  in 
cos  clamant,  qui  turpissimis  perduellions  seditio- 
numquc  machinationibus  k  fide  in  principes  des- 
ciscere,  ipsosque  ab  imperiodetubarc  connituntur. 

Praeclara  hacc  immobilis  subjectionis  in  prin¬ 
cipes  exempla,  quae  ex  sanctissimis  Christiana? 
religionis  praeceptis  necessario  proficiscebantur, 
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by  law  :  he  has,  as  a  standing  army,  the  re-  lations  of  religion  on  their  death-bed.  The 
ligious  orders,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  royalists  were  anxious  to  see  the  Jesuits  re- 
Jesuits,  ready  to  defend  this  neo-catholi-  stored  to  France  as  the  best  support  of  au- 
cism  any  where,  on  any  emergency,  and  to  thority.  When  the  prelates  who  had  pro- 
propagate  and  support  its  claims  without  tested  against  the  Concordat  of  1801,  and 
limits.  Can  despotism  have  for  an  ally  any  who  had  lived  in  England,  during  the  tri- 
more  powerful  or  better  organized  religious  umph  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  utmost  intima- 
system  ?  Accordingly,  wherever  and  when-  cy  with  the  exiled  Bourbons,  returned  to 
ever  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Jesuits  France,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church 


have  triumphed,  despotism  has  prevailed. 
Look  at  Italy  itself,  at  Spain,  at  Portugal, 
at  Spanish  America,  at  Canada,  as  well  as 
France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  its  bad  influences, .the  people  of  the 
countries  where  this  system  of  religion  has 
long  prevailed,  are  either  unable  to  shake 
off*  despotism  or  have  to  pass  through  the 
sanguinary  ordeal  of  anarchy.  Look  at  the 
English  and  American  revolution  compared 
with  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish 
America.  Look  at  the  revolution  of  1789 
in  France,  and  at  that  of  1839,  and  you 
will  see  what  is  a  nation  formed  by  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
the  Jesuits,  compared  with  a  nation  where 
that  system  is  not  flourishing. 

The  legitimists  in  France  felt  that  they 
never  would  be  able  to  bring  back  despo¬ 
tism  without  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  as  much  as  the  Jesuits  felt  they ! 
never  could  triumph  except  by  crushing 
the  public  liberties.  Their  alliance  was 
visible  even  to  those  who  wished  to  be 
blind.  In  1814,  when  the  Bourbons  re¬ 
entered  France,  the  clergy  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  recovering  their  enormous 
property  and  the  tithes,  and  threatened  to 
deprive — in  some  cases  did  deprive — those 
who  had  purchased  them  of  the  last  conso- 

testandam  illorum  insolentiam  et  iinprobitatem 
condemnant,  qui  projecta,  aftVenataque  procacis 
libertatis  cupiditate  aestuantes,  toti  in  eo  sunt,  ut 
jura  quaeque  principatuum  labefactent,  atque  con- 
vellant  servitutem  sub  libertatis  specie  populis 
illaturi.  Hue  san^  celestissima  deliramenta,  con- 
siliaque  conspirarunt  Waldensiutn,  Boguardorum, 
VViclefitarum,  aliorumque  hujusrnodi  bliorum  Be¬ 
lial,  qui  humani  generis  sordes  ac  dedecora  fuere, 
ineritb  idcirco  ab  Apostolica  hac  Sede  toties  ana- 
themate  confixi.  Nec  alia  profecto  ex  causa  om- 
nes  vires  intendunt  veteratores  isti,  nisi  ut  cum 
Luthero  orantes  gratulari  sibi  possint  liheros  se 
esse  ab  omnibus ;  quod  ut  faciiius  celeriusque  as- 
sequantur,  flagitiosiora  quxlibet  audacissime  ag- 
grediuntur. 

“  Neque  laetiora  et  religioni  et  principatui  omi- 
nari  possemus,  ex  eoruin  votis,  qui  Ecclesiam  ^ 
regno  separari,  mutuamque  imperii  cum  sacerdo- 
tio  concordiam  abrumpi  discupiunt.  Constat 
quippe,  pertimesci  ab  impudentissimae  libertatis 
amatoribus  concordiam  illam,  quae  semper  rei  et 
•acrae  et  civili  fausta  extitit  ac  salutaris. 


and  not  a  little  influence  at  court,  were  ex¬ 
acted  and  obtained  as  a  matter  of  right  ; 
and  after  having  shown  themselves  greater 
Papists  than  the  Pope,  in  London,  they  re¬ 
paid  British  hospitality  by  showing  them¬ 
selves  more  bitter  against  the  Protestants 
than  the  clergy  who  had  faithfully  stood  by 
the  usurper,  whom  England  chiefly  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  dethroning.  They  returned 
from  a  free  country  violent  against  any 
thing  having  the  appearance  of  freedom — 
especially  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France  were  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  open  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  that  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  family  driven  from  France  by 
the  Catholic  assassins  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury — Sir  Samuel  Romilly — appealed  to 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  against  these 
atrocities.  The  royalists  alleged,  in  justifi¬ 
cation,  that  after  ail  they  were  only  Bona- 
partists  who  were  murdered.*  D’Argenson 
having  ventured  to  say  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  that  some  persons  were 
deeply  distressed  “  at  the  massacre  of  some 
Protestants  in  the  south  of  France,”  was 
called  to  order  by  the  decision  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  royalists.  The  assassins 
were  tried  and  acquitted.  The  royalists 
endeavored  to  have  them  amnestied  by  a 
law,  and  the  clergy  not  only  saw  these 
abominations  without  disapprobation,  but 
used  their  best  exertions  to  procure,  at  a 
future  time,  total  forgiveness  for  the  mur¬ 
derers.  It  was  at  that  time  that  laws  sus¬ 
pending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as 
individual  liberty,  and  creating  military 
commissions,  w'ere  pas.sed  ;  it  was  then  that 
the  proposal  was  made  to  grant  to  religious 
corporations  the  right  of  succession,  as  well 
as  of  receiving  unlimited  donations,  to  re¬ 
store  to  them  all  the  national  property  un¬ 
sold,  to  transfer  to  them  the  registers  of 
births,!  for  it  was  said,  “  the  greatest  glo- 

I*  Lacretelle,  J?es<ai/r«n‘on,  chap.  iv.  8iib  fin, 
t  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  M.  de  Polignac 
thought  ougiit  to  have  been  done  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Restoration  who  preceded  him,  as  we 
observed  above,  p.  138. 
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ry  of  this  assembly  woulil  be  to  restore 
wliatever  was  altered  by  the  Constituanie.” 

These  extravagant  allies,  who  formed 
what  was  named  the  chamber  introuvable 
of  1815,  were  at  last  put  down  by  the  king 
himself.  Their  opposition  to  his  ministers 
was  rabid.  Villele  came  into  power. 
Then  the  war  .against  Spain  was  decided 
upon,  particularly  by  the  influence  of  a 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  was  well 
known  as  the  head  of  the  congreg.ition,* 
when  places  were  the  reward  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  same  mysterious  politico-reli¬ 
gious  association:  then  the  laws  against 
the  press,  and  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  at  last  avowed  themselves,  were  seen 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  And,  as  if  to  show 
what  was  to  be  expected  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  coming 
to  the  throne,  his  education  was  intrusted 
to  that  very  Montmorency,  to  the  Duke  de 
la  Riviere  (the  same  who  joined  Polignac 
in  the  refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  charter  in  1815),  and  to  Bishop 
Frayssinous. 

By  showing  too  soon  their  power,  as  well 
as  their  inclinations,  the  legitimists  and 
the  Jesuits  were  overcome  in  1815,  in 
1828,  and  Anally  in  1830.  Their  indiscre¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  education  last  year, 
has  no  doubt  once  more  exposed  them  to 
another  check.  They  seem  not  dismayed, 
however.  Finding  that  the  civil  power  is 
not  disposed  to  give  itself  up  to  them  in 
1845,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.,  they 
have  boldly  turned  from  allies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  open  enemies  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  of  the  laws  which  they  have  set 
at  deflance.  The  attorney-general  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Dupin,  having 
published  a  manual  of  Droit  Ecclesias- 
tique  Franc^aiSy  a  subject  on  which  he  may 
be  safely  said  to  be  without  a  competitor 
in  Europe,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Ly¬ 
ons,  whp  owes  his  see  to  Louis  Philippe, 
has  anathematized  and  condemned  the 
work.  He  has  done  so  by  appealing  to 
bulls  of  popes,  and  to  principles  never  be¬ 
fore  received  by  the  French  government, 
not  only  of  our  own  but  of  former  times. 
TheCouncil  of  State  has  declared  that  the 
Archbishop  has  acted  illegally,  and  overstep¬ 
ped  the  limits  of  his  authority.  Had  this  hap¬ 
pened  before  1789,  or  under  Napoleon,  had 
a  bishop  the  courage  to  act  thus  in  Austria, 
or  had  he  dared  so  much  under  the  Repub- 

*  M.  de  Montmorency.  See  Lacretelle,  Res- 
tauratiouy  chap.  x. 


lie  of  Venice,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  thankful  not  to  have  been  sent  to 
a  fortress.  But  the  French  bishops  are 
subjects  of  a  free  state,  and  thus  under  the 
protection  of  the  very  laws  which  they  set  at 
deflance,  they  do  not  pay  the  least  attention 
to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  after  all  very  anoma¬ 
lous,  and  whose  decrees  cannot  be  enforced 
by  any  punishment.  The  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  far  from  retracting,  denies  to  the 
civil  power  the  right  of  protecting  their  own 
laws,  their  own  attorney-general,  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  no 
superior  but  the  Pope,  says  the  Cardinal. 
And  all  the  French  bishops  in  succession 
adhere  to  his  doctrines,  and  claim  the  same 
authority  and  the  same  power.  The  king  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  the  Pope,  in  these  bish¬ 
ops’ opinion,  and  to  the  Pope,  according  to 
the  true  loyalist’s  opinion,  are  subject  all  the 
powers  of  the  kingdom.*  Such  is  the  state 
oj  affairs  at  the  present  moment.  These  bish¬ 
ops  are  not  likely  to  triumph  now,  as  they  are 
premature  in  their  extravagant  pretensions  ; 
but  this  shows  what  the  animus  is,  and  of 
what  they  are  capable  under  more  propitious 
circumstances. 

With  these  examples  before  their  eyes, 
and  when  such  a  struggle  goes  on  between 
the  Catholic  government  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  our  ministers  are  going 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  a  flxed  sum  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  education  of  their  clergy 
in  Ireland,  the  government  reserving  to 
themselves,  as  we  are  told,  no  right  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  sum  so  liberally  afforded  is 
to  be  spent,  or  what  doctrines  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  establishment  which  that  mo¬ 
ney  is  destined  to  support.  We  Protestants 
are  going  to  invest  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  with  patron¬ 
age,  with  which  4io  Catholic  state  ever  in¬ 
vested  them  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
and  we  do  for  them  what  we  never  thought 
of  doing  for  any  Protestant  communion.t 

*  Viscount  Marcellus  in  1821  asked  the  Pope 
how  he  was  to  vote  in  the  Chamber  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Concordat,  which,  without 
power,  M  de  Blacns  had  concluded  at  Rome,  and 
which  the  government  could  not  ratify. — Lacrk- 
TELLK,  i?«jtauro/ion,  chap.  ix. 

f  Lord  Sandon,  in  his  speech  on  the  Maynooth 
endowment,  (3d  April  1^5,)  said,  that  as  the 
(’hurch  of  England  took  her  revenues  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  people 
continued  Roman  Catholic,  “  he  did  not  look  on 
the  question  as  a  simple  one  of  endowment,  but 
he  regarded  it  more  in  the  light  of  a  restitution." 
Of  course  his  Lordship  will  vote  for  having  the 
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Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in 
Ireland  are  all  loyal  subjects,  all  devoted 
to  the  family  now  on  the  throne,  all  inca¬ 
pable  of  teaching  or  allowing  to  be  taught, 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  realm  and  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Our  ministers  of  course  are 
quite  certain  that  all  the  successors  of  the 
present  prelates  will  be  equally  loyal  and 
attached  to  the  English  constitution.  Yet 
what  is  now  happening  in  France,  and 
what  has  been  going  on  for  some  years 
past,  might  excite  some  apprehension.  The 
Irish  bishops  cannot. be  more  loyal  than! 
the  French  ones;  might  they  not  find  it 
their  duty  to  inculcate  doctrines  at  variance 
with  the  constitution  and  the  laws  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  advisers  of  the  crown  ? 
Might  they  not  think  that  the  Pope  is  their 
only  superior  in  all  affairs  which  the^ 
deem  not  subject  to  the  civil  power  ?  And 


self  and  to  those  officially  connected  with 
him — to  whom  alone  his  party  is  now  re¬ 
duced. 


AMERICAN  FACTS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

American  Tracts,  By  O.  Palmer 

Putnam ^  Member  of  several  American 
Societies,  and  Author  of  an  Introduction 
to  History,  S^c.  Pp.  292.  London  and 
New  York,  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  volume  very  full  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  and  useful  information  respecting 
America;  and,  as  the  title  states,  sums 
up  the  “  Facts,”  shedding  light  upon  the 
statistics,  governments,  manufactures,  com¬ 


are  they  to  have  a  right  of  disseminating  merce,  religion,  arts,  literature,  education, 
and  teaching  these  doctrines,  not  only  un-  manners,  and  customs  of  the  country.  It 
disturbed  but  at  the  expense  of  the  great  seems  to  be  as  fairly  done  as  could  be  ex¬ 
majority  of  the  nation  from  which  they  pected  from  a  citizen  of  the  States ;  for  if 
differ  ?  At  this  moment  we  are  on  the  there  be  a  national  bias  and  couleur  de  rose 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  Holiness,  to  (as  indeed  there  must  be),  they  are  not 
whom  our  ministers  act  as  spies,  whilst  he,  carried  to  that  pitch  which  should  make  us 
on  the  other  hand,  with  an  audacity  for  cen-  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  statements  of  the 


turies  unknown  in  this  realm,  writes  letters 
as  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
to  influence  the  political  conduct  of  British 


author,  or  do  more  than  take  a  little  salt 
with  his  favoring  panorama.  In  short,  we 
consider  it  to  be  a  compilation  which  will 


subjects.  But  suppose  we  were  not  always  convey  much  intelligence,  in  the  smallest 


on  such  terms  1  Suppose  he  found  it  his  j 
duty  to  direct  doctrines  to  be  taught  incon- 


possible  compass,  to  every  class  of  readers. 
A  distinct  map  is  prefixed,  and  there  are 


sisteni  with  the  honor  of  England,  with  her  some  portraits,  transferred  hastily  by  a  new 
interest,  with  her  laws,  and  with  her  inde-  process,  of  which  they  are  not  such  favora- 
pendence?  Suppose  he  were  to  write  let-  ble  specimens  as  we  should  expect;  for  the 
ters,  not  to  discourage  the  repeal  of  the  illustrations  of  the  American  expedition  un- 
Union,  but  to  encourage  it  on  religious  der  Commander  Wilkes,  (frequently  notic- 
grounds  ?  Sir  R.  Peel  thinks,  most  prob-  ed  by  us),  and  some  original  productions 
ably,  that  those  who  shall  be  ministers  then  we  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Put- 


will  get  out  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  they  nam’s,  show  us  that  the  fine  arts  are  rapidly 
can;  he  has  a  majority  and  is  determined  advancing  in  the  United  States, 
to  do  what  he  thinks  right  with  his  own;  We  will  not  dwell  upon  gazetteer  sub- 
and  if  he  can  crush  Mr.  O’Connell,  no  jects,  but  briefly  mention  a  few  broad 
matter  what  the  future  consequences  may  heads, 
be,  he  thinks  he  will  have  fulfilled  his  duty,  In  1790,  the  population 
if  not  to  his  country  and  sovereign,  to  him-  at  3,929,328  ;  in  1840,  at 


Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  provided 
for  out  of  the  funds  of  those  who  have  plundered 
them;  that  is, the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland 
Why  should  we  Scotch  Presbyterians,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Catholics  for  what  the  Anglican  Church  enjoys? 
It  may  be  very  convenient  and  very  comfortable 
for  Lord  Sandon  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  Church 
at  our  expense  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  the  prac¬ 
tice  very  agreeable  or  much  more  honest  than 
that  which  renders  restitution  requisite. 


In  1790,  the  population  was  estimated 
at  3,929,328  ;  in  1840,  at  17,062,000,  in¬ 
cluding  2,487,355  slaves,  in  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  states.  The  electors  are  calcu¬ 
lated  at  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
from  150,000  to  200,000  are  foreigners, 
natives  of  Europe,  of  whom  we  are  told  : 

“  Compared  to  the  whole,  this  number  is 
not  formidable ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
200,000,  though  nearly  all  incapable  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
a  republican  government — and  with  noth- 
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ing  whatever  at  stake  in  the  national  coun¬ 
cils — have  yet  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
privileges  which  give  them  in  fact  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  in  public  measures:  for 
their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale  of  the  political  parties,  and  hence  they 
are  courted  and  feared  by  each  party,  and 
they  hold  the  balance  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  evils  arising  from  this  state 
of  things  are  now  beginning  to  be  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made,  and 
very  properly,  to  limit  the  right  of  suffrage 
either  to  natives  of  the  country,  or  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  twenty-one  years.” 

In  1840,  “  there  were  155*2  printing  offi¬ 
ces,  447  binderies,  138  daily  newspapers, 
125  semi  or  tri-weekly,  1141  weekly,  227  pe¬ 
riodicals:  the  whole  employing  11,523  per¬ 
sons,  and  acapital  of  10,019,054  dollars.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  of  every  kind  was  207,720,579 
dollars,  or  say  fifty-five  millions  sterling.” 

About  repudiation  we  shall  say  nothing; 
and  must  refer  readers,  for  the  particulars 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  general  and 
each  provincial  government,  to  the  details 
of  Mr.  Putnam,  who  places  them  briefly 
and  clearly  before  us. 

The  chief  religious  denominations  in 
1840,  were : 


Churchei  or  Congrezationa.  Ministers. 

Baptists 

7130 

4907 

Methodists  . 

— 

3506 

Presbyterians 

3744 

2898 

Congregationalists 

1300 

1150 

*  Christians'  . 

1000 

800 

Episcopalians 

950 

849'‘ 

Lutherans 

760 

267 

German  Reformed 

600 

180 

Roman  Catholics  . 

512 

545 

Friends 

500 

_ 

Universalists . 

653 

317 

Unitarians 

200 

174 

Various  sects 

306 

— 

We  agree  with  the  author  in 

his  justly- 

bestowed  praise  of  the  school-books,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  cyclopajdias  of  America  ;  and 
would  extend  our  eulogy  to  some  of  her 
classical  editions ;  and  these  notices  bring 
us  to  the  congenial  topics  of  her  literature 
and  arts.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that 

there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance 
in  the  Union  but  has  some  sort  of  a  public 
library,  reading-room,  lyceum,  or  athenae¬ 
um.  The  libraries  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  different  States  are  also  considerable ; 
and  there  are  many  valuable  books  in  the 
collections  of  the  various  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  societies,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

*  “  There  are  twenty-five  bishops  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 


There  are  then,  at  least,  some  800,000  or 
900,000  volumes  in  public  collections, 
mostly  well  chosen,  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes.” 

The  following  additional  observation,  is 
not  so  worthy  of  the  writer’s  good  sense 
and  tone  : 

“  Are  they  not  (he  asks,  in  a  vulgar  and 
flippant  style)  more  adapted  to  be  useful^  as 
far  as  they  go,  than  two  or  thiee  times  the 
amount  of  learned  lumber  piled  in  folios 
and  quartos  on  miles  of  dusty  shelves,  and 
rarely  disturbed  in  their  slumbers?  But 
learned  lumber  is  not  quite  neglected,  and 
many  important  additions  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  collections  mentioned.” 

How  can  important  additions  be  said  to 
be  made  to  lumber — in  the  book  way,  not 
in  the  West  India  trade? 

“  There  are  in  nearly  all  the  States  his- 
torical  societies^  for  collecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  national  records,  books,  coins,  &,c.,  es¬ 
pecially  those  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  country.  The  historical  society  of 
Massachusetts  has  published  twenty-sevefi 
volumes  of  “  Collections ;”  that  of  New 
York,  about  six  volumes;  those  of  Georgia 
and  Ohio,  one  or  two  volumes  each. 

“  The  addresses  at  historical  commemora¬ 
tions  and  centenary  celebrations,*  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  become  the 
means  of  recording  and  perpetuating  much 
historical  information.  Probably  there  are 
500  different  pamphlets  of  this  kind.  The 
original  archives  of  other  States  have  been 
carefully  arranged ;  those  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  Stale  papers,  have  been 
printed  in  about  forty  folio  volumes :  at 
least  2000  volumes  of  documents  have  been 
printed  by  Congress  and  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures.  All  these,  with  the  private  publica¬ 
tion  of  more  than  seventy  different  volumes 
of  American  historical  memoirs  and  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence — among  which  the 
writings  of  Washington,  in  twelve  expensive 
octavos^  have  been  actually  sold  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  6500  copies.t  These  facts  should 
make  another  qualifying  note  to  Mr.  Alli¬ 
son’s  assertion,  that  the  Americans  are 
‘  wholly  regardless  of  historical  records  and 
monuments.*  *  *  * 

*  The  centenaries  of  American  history  must 
needs  be  very  few,  unless  the  Irish  immigrants 
keep  them  very  tenth  year. — Ed.  L.  G. 

t  “  Another  rather  curious  historical  fact  is  the 
sale  of  22,000  copies  of  an  octavo  volume,  by  J. 
Priest  on  American  Antiquities.  The  demand  for 
some  other  historical  works  in  the  United  States 
has  also  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume.” 
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“  The  promiscuous  introduction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  works  of  English  au¬ 
thors,  unrestricted  by  international  laws  of 
copyright,  has  had  the  tendency,  unques¬ 
tionably,  of  checking  the  progress  there  of 
a  native  literature.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  those  who  suppose  that  American  lit¬ 
erature  has  thus  been  utterly  extinguished, 
or  that  no  such  thing  ever  existed,  are 
somewhat  in  error — or,  are  at  least  too  much 
influenced  by  prejudice  and  incredulity. 

“  American  authors  are  not  always  de¬ 
prived  of  just  remuneration  for  their  wri¬ 
tings.  The  Harpers,  .of  New  York,  are 
said  to  have  paid  Mr.  Prescott  7500  dollars 
(1500/.)  for  the edition  of  his  ‘Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,’  and  to  have  offered  double 
that  sum  (which  was  declined)  for  the  en¬ 
tire  copyright.  In  two  years  the  sale  of 
‘  Barnes’  Notes,’  yielded  the  author  alone 
more  than  5000  dollars.  President  Day 
has  received  more  than  25,000  dollars 
(5000/.)  for  an  Algebra;  and  Dr.  Webster 
had  about  the  same  sum  from  a  spelling- 
book  (!)  ;  and  all  these  yet  retained  their 
copyright  in  future  editions.  A  Philadel¬ 
phia  publisher  paid  to  authors  135,000  dol¬ 
lars  in  five  years.  These  are  certainly  pe¬ 
culiar  instances ;  but  much  more  proof 
could  be  given,  that  native  literary  genius 
and  useful  talent  are  not  neglected,  but  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  amount  of  encouragement  from 
American  publishers  and  the  public.” 

The  writer  expresses  a  hope,  indeed  an 
expectation,  that  a  fair  international  copy¬ 
right  measure  will  soon  be  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  only  right  to  quote  the  following 
passage  : 

The  number  of  American  books  reprint¬ 
ed  in  England  is  much  greater  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  supposed,  because  many  a  one  gives  no 
indication  of  its  origin.  ‘  Who  reads  an 
American  book  V  was  asked  by  the  witty 
Sydney  Smith,  in  the  Edinburgh^  perhaps 
twenty  years  since  ;  and  he  had  no  un¬ 
friendly  doubts.  Now  many  do  read  these 
outlandish  books,  without  being  themselves 
aware  of  it.  In  about  ten  years,  the  ‘  Lon¬ 
don  Catalogue’  chronicled  in  the  same  list 
with  their  English  brethren,  the  following 
English  reprints  from  the  American  : 


Theology 

Work*. 

63 

Poetry 

Workf. 

12 

Fiction 

66 

Ethics 

11 

Juvenile 

56 

*hiloIogy 

10 

Travels 

58 

Science 

9 

Education 

41 

Law 

9 

Biography 

History 

21 

22 

Total 

382 
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As  we  are  simply  noting  the  facts  most 
suitable  to  our  columns,  we  may  mention 
the  slight  sketches  of  American  authors 
and  their  works  as  among  the  most  agreea¬ 
ble  portions  of  the  volume.  But  these,  as 
well  as  similar  brief  particulars  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  we  must  leave  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  itself,  and  conclude 
with  one  closing  illustration  of  its  style  and 
character ; — 

”  Many  of  the  pictures  of  American 
society  and  manners,  by  British  tourists, 
have  been  wrongly  drawn  and  colored  in 
three  particulars.  They  have  been  taken 
(far  too  much  for  a  fair  average),  1,  from 
the  travelling  population ;  2,  from  the 
large  sea-ports,  where  are  centred  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  vices  of  the  worst  class  of  European 
emigrants;  3,  from  the  western  and  south¬ 
western  borders  and  from  the  back  woods 
— far  distant  from  the  older  states  and  more 
cultivated  society — a  region  yet  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  showing  its  crude  and 
unsettled  materials  on  the  surface.  It  is 
always  belter  to  ‘  start  fair.’  The  last  thing 
I  expect  to  do  is,  to  prove  that  society  and 
manners  in  the  ‘  new  world’  are  universally 
pure,  polished,  and  unexceptionable.  No 
American  of  common  sense  is  so  presump¬ 
tuous  as  that.  Let  the  disagreeable  super¬ 
fluities  of  tobacco-chewing  and  spitting  be 
scourged  as  they  deserve,  and  more  than 
one  American  will  say  Amen  !  I  can  sym¬ 
pathize  in  the  most  hearty  antipathy  to 
such  practices,  without  assuming  a  self- 
righteous  fastidiousness.  Vulgarity  and 
rudeness  of  manners  are  not  necessary 
consequences  of  ‘  free  cand  enlightened  re¬ 
publicanism,’  or  one  might  well  desire  less 
freedom  and  more  civilization.  For  one, 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  most  caustic 
satire,  or  with  the  broadest  burlesque,  which 
would  hold  the  mirror  up  to  any  American 
propensity  offensive  to  good  manners  or 
good  taste,  in  any  way  which  would  cure  it. 
Let  the  castigation  be  ever  so  severe  to 
sensitive  nerves — if  given  in  a  right  spirit, 
it  will  do  no  harm.”  *  ♦  * 

‘‘But  though  there  is  a  want  of  refinement 
among  the  masses  which  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  though  their  manners  and  customs 
might  graze  roughly  against  the  fastidious¬ 
ness  of  one  accustomed  to  the  more  quiet, 
dignified,  and  polished  circles  among  the 
wealthy  of  the  old  world — and  though  this 
noted  sin  of  ‘  expectoration’  is  so  offensive 
and  so  prevalent  in  certain  quarters — I  still 
maintain  that  the  English  popular  pictures 
of  American  popular  manners  represent 
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the  whole  subject  about  as  fairly  as  the 
‘  fore  and  aft'  passengers  of  a  Thames 
steamer  on  a  Sunday  would  represent  Eng¬ 
lish  society  :  life  in  Bethnal-green,  or  Spi- 
tal-fields,  or  Billingsgate,  would  just  as 
truly  be  life  in  London.”  *  *  ♦ 

‘‘The  rush  to  the  dinner-table  in  hotels 
and  steamers,  and  the  almost  equally  rapid  i 
rush  away  from  it,  are  justly  lashed  by  for¬ 
eigners,  and  are  far  too  peculiarly  American 
habits.  Let  such  habits  be  dosed  till  cur¬ 
ed.  The  eager  mechanic  or  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be  governed  by 
the  hurrying  principle,  even  at  his  meals ; 
and  more  quiet  people  are  too  prone  to  fall  ] 
into  the  ranks  ;  for  in  this  age  of  screw- 
propellers  no  one  likes  to  be  the  last.* 

“  A  common  English  charge  against 
Americans  is  that  of  excessive  love  of  mo¬ 
ney,  inordinate  greediness  for  gain.  There 
is,  doubtless,  too  much  of  this.  Dollars  are 
sought  for  and  talked  about.  The  people 
of  all  grades  find  dollars  useful ;  they  think 
of  them,  work  for  them,  plan  out  schemes 
on  large  and  small  scales  for  obtaining 
them ;  with  many,  indeed,  this  is  the  chief! 
occupation :  and  dollars  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  drawing-rooms,  sometimes — 
much  to  the  detriment  of  good  taste.  This 
spirit  and  practice  is  changing,  however  ; 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  radically 
cured.” 

And  to  sum  up,  according  to  our  author¬ 
ity,  who  distinctly  affirms  : — ‘‘  1.  That  the 
substantial,  thriving,  and  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  is  essentially 
that  part  which  is  purely  American — na¬ 
tives  of  the  country,  or  descendants  of  the 
founders  of  the  nation.  2.  That  four-fifths 
of  the  crime,  poverty,  and  disorder,  and 
of  the  causes  of  bad  faith,  belong  to  the 
population  which  Europe  has  bestowed  up¬ 
on  us  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  work  out  the  cure  of  this  evil  ; 
Rnd  while  their  country  may  yet  be  a  home 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  they  may, 
with  their  own  artist-poet,  say  of  England  : 

All  hail,  thou  noble  land, 

Our  fathers’  native  soil ! 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 

That  mould  a  nation’s  soul 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts. 

Between  let  ocean  roll ; 
r  And  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 

More  audible  than  speech — 

“  We  are  one  !” 

*  “  Remember  this  is  in  promiscuous  tables 
d'hote  of  public  conveyances  and  hotels.'  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  American  private  life 
is  somewhat  different.” 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Du  PrilrCf  de  la  Fimme^  ct  de  la  Eamille, 
par  Jules  Michelet.  Paris  :  1845. 

During  the  last  four  years,  France  has 
been  the  theatre  of  a  pas.sionaie  struggle  of 
which  few  tidings  have  reached  us  here  in 
England.  It  is  not  because  the  struggle 
was  unimportant,  or  unworthy  of  European 
attention,  but  because  other  and  political 
struggles  which  made  more  noise,  usurjied 
our  attention,  that  we  heard  so  little  of  the 
angry  and  profound  dissension  which  agi¬ 
tated  most  serious  minds.  The  struggle 
we  allude  to  is  that  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Philosophers;  and  we  hope  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of 
it  in  our  next. 

Meanwhile,  there  lies  before  us  the 
latest  manifesto  of  the  anti-Jesuit  party — 
the  brilliant  book  of  the  historian  Michelet 
— which  is  exciting  such  a  sensation,  that 
we  must  at  once  take  notice  of  it  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  publication.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book 
which  has  an  individual  interest  quite  in- 
l  dependent  of  the  quarrel  whence  it  origina¬ 
ted.  It  is  a  book  which  at  all  times  would 
be  w'elcoraed  as  a  profound  insight  into  the 
social  life  of  France,  but  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  at  the  present  time,  when  in 
our  own  country  there  is  a  powerful,  perse¬ 
vering  influence  at  work,  which  strives  to 
hurry  society  into  accepting  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion  and  celibacy,  the  two  monster  evils  of 
Catholicism.  We  speak  of  that  active, 
ardent,  and,  if  successful,  terrible  sect,  the 
Puseyites.  Its  more  recondite  principles 
we  are  not  now  to  discuss;  but  what  it 
openly  avows,  we  may  openly  challenge; 
it  avows  its  preference  for  the  celibacy  of 
priest*;s  and  it  avows,  though  lessj  boldly, 
its  approbation  of  confession  and  spiritual 
direction. 

This  brings  the  subject  of  M.  Michelet’s 
work  home  to  our  ‘  business  and  bosoms.’ 
This  makes  that  which  is  a  subject  of 
European  interest  a  special  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish  interest.  PI  is  work  is  full  of  eloquent 
indignation,  piquant  portraits,  historical 
traits,  and  subtile  analysis;  but  these  are 
literary  qualities  which  the  majority  of 
people  would  be  tolerably  indiflerent  to, 
did  they  not  all  combine  to  illustrate  one 
strong,  vehement  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
practical. 

“  The  family  is  in  question ; 

That  home  where  we  would  all  fain  repose, 
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after  so  manv  useless  efforts,  so  many  illusions 
destroyed.  We  return  home  very  wearied.  . . 
do  we  find  repose  there  ? 

We  must  not  dissimulate,  we  must  frankly 
confess  to  ourselves  the  real  state  of  things. 
There  exists  in  the  bosom  of  society — in  the 
family  circle — a  serious  dissension,  nay,  the 
most  serious  of  all  dissensions. 

We  may  talk  with  our  mothers,  our  wives, 
or  our  daughters,  on  all  those  matters  about 
which  we  talk  with  our  acquaintances  ;  on  bu¬ 
siness,  on  the  news  of  the  day,  but  not  at  all 
on  matters  nearest  the  heart,  on  religion,  on 
God,  on  the  soul. 

Take  the  instant  when  you  would  fain  find 
yourself  united  with  your  family  in  one  com¬ 
mon  feeling,  in  the  repose  of  the  evening, 
round  the  family  table ;  there,  in  your  home, 
at  your  own  hearth,  venture  to  utter  a  word 
on  these  matters ;  your  mother  sadly  shakes 
her  head,  your  wife  contradicts  you,  your 
daughter  although  silent  disapproves.  They 
are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  you  on  the  other, 
and  alone. 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  midst  of  them, 
opposite  to  you,  sat  an  invisible  man  to  con¬ 
tradict  what  you  say.” 

Such  is  the  mysterious  opening  of  the 
work.  That  invisible  enemy  is  the  priest. 
To  show  how  the  priest  becomes  your 
enemy,  and  your  powerful  enemy,  is  the 
object  of  what  follows.  Although  we  en¬ 
tirely  agree  in  the  reasons  M.  Michelet 
alleges,  and  quite  see  the  force  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  against  celibacy,  confession,  and 
direction,  as  destructive  to  domestic  peace, 
we  think  he  has  omitted  two  elements  ofl 
the  social  anarchy,  elements  which  marvel¬ 
lously  facilitate  the  dangerous  powers  given 
to  the  priest  by  confession  and  direction. 
These,  as  supplementary  rather  than  con¬ 
tradictory  to  his  work,  we  may  briefly  in¬ 
dicate. 

1st.  The  husband  has  not  the  same  faith 
as  his  wife.  In  France,  while  the  girls 
are  sedulously  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  church,  and  turn  out  religious,  often 
devout  w6men,  the  boys,  with  the  greater 
license  of  public  schools,  and  the  general, 
almost  universal  skepticism,  or  at  least,  in¬ 
difference  in  matters  of  religion  prevalent 
amongst  men,  and  apparent  in  every  shape 
of  French  literature,  are  found  to  have  no 
religion  at  all.  There  is  very  little  Vol¬ 
tairianism  in  France ;  but  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  indifference ;  no  polemics,  but  no 
fervor  of  belief,  not  even  fervor  of  disbe¬ 
lief.  When  we  say  France,  we  mean,  of 
course,  Paris ;  for  to  some  of  the  provinces 
the  same  charge  will  not  apply. 

What  is  the  consequence?  A  timid, 
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devout,  serious  girl,  is  sold  in  marriage  to 
an  ambitious,  occupied,  or  frivolous  man. 
But  the  man,  whether  he  be  ambitious, 
over-worked,  or  frivolous,  is  sure  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  all  religious  matters.  We  re¬ 
peat  indiferent.  Were  he  a  positive  skep¬ 
tic,  he  might  convert  her;  and  then,  at 
least,  there  would  be  sympathy.  But  he  does 
not  attempt  it.  All  her  religious  scruples 
are  received  with  a  shrug,  her  heart’s 
effusions  seared  by  a  bon  mot;  her  sym¬ 
pathies  are  outraged.  She  married  with¬ 
out  love;  she  is  soon  to  be  a  wife  without 
respect,  as  well  as  without  love  for  him 
who  ought  to  be  her  all-in-all. 

But  her  sympathies  though  chilled,  are 
not  stifled;  they  are  agitating  the  heart, 
they  struggle  for  utterance.  An  English 
wife  so  situated,  if  not  cursed  with  some 
*  female  friend  and  counsellor,’  would  soon 
make  up  her  mind ;  keeping  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  praying  in  her  own  way,  and 
praying  for  her  husband,  she  would  devote 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
There  would  be  ‘  a  silent  sorrow’  in  the 
home,  as  thore  must  always  be  when  such 
differences  exist.  But  the  husband  would 
possess  a  wife,  the  children  a  mother,  the 
house  a  mistress.  The  French  wife  has 
not  this  refuge.  The  priest  is  at  her  side. 
To  him  she  is  bound  to  confide  her  sorrows, 
and  how  willingly  does  she  perform  the 
duty!  To  him  she  tells  all — the  secret  of 
her  soul,  the  secret  of  her  home.  She  asks 
advice  and  receives  it;  but  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  she  is  lost.  The  priest  sits  at  the 
hearth,  in  the  place  where  the  husband 
should  sit.  The  priest  has  all  the  deepest 
utterances  of  the  young  heart  poured  into 
his  ear ;  he  is  the  only  one  to  sympathize 
with  her.  She  is  une  femme  incomprise ; 
but  the  priest  is  there  ready  to  understand 
her ;  he  is  there,  with  the  most  poisonous 
of  all  flattery — sympathy!  He  is  there, 
unconsciously,  unwillingly,  the  refuge  for 
all  her  disappointed  aspirations,  all  her 
outraged  feelings.  She  does  dot  love  her 
husband  ;  love-matches  are  rare  in  France, 
and  the  affection  she  could  bestow  on  him, 
and  which  in  time  might  ripen  into  love,  she 
bestows  on  another. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture;  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  an  unhappy  position. 
The  priest  is  perhaps  the  hastener  of  the 
evil ;  he  is  not  the  first  cause  of  it.  If  he 
were  the  first  cause,  why  is  he  not  so 
wherever  Catholicism  is  accepted  ?  Why 
not  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Ireland?  M. 
Michelet  will  not  contend  that  the  sad  evil 
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he  so  eloquently  exposes,  exists  to  any !  thoughts — no  child  to  form  the  centre  of 
thing  like  the  same  extent,  in  those  coun-jall  her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  thousand 
tries,  as  in  France;  and  why  not?  Sim-j  womanly  affections. 

ply,  we  believe,  because  the  priest  is  not  Remember,  the  case  is  stronger  than  with 
there  so  often  called  in  to  interfere.  The  the  English  mother,  who,  if  she  were  to 
faith  of  the  wife  is  also  the  faith  of  the  hus-  send  her  baby  away  from  her,  would  (unless 
band,  her  aspirations,  if  not  aUvays  shared,  a  young  wife  and  mother,  and  to  her  the 
are  always  understood ;  her  deepest  thoughts  case  does  not  so  well  apply)  have  otJur 
find  an  echo  in  her  husband’s  heart ;  w'hat  children  to  occupy  her  affections.  The 
she  holds  sacred,  he  holds  sacred.  Upon  French  are  often  facetious  on  the  subject 
these  points,  the  priest  is  not  called  on  to  of  large  English  families  :  and  they  little 
interfere.  He  may  listen  to  her  confession,  imagine  how  much  of  their  own  social  anar- 
he  may  direct  her  conduct;  but  he  has  not  chy  results  from  their  obedience  to  Plato’s 
to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  a  wounded  uncompromising  and  audacious  law  of  pro¬ 
spirit  ;  he  has  not  to  soothe  and  flatter  la  portioning  the  number  of  children  to  the 
femme  incomprise,  amount  of  property — oi/  vtiIq  ji^roloiav  tto/- 

2nd.  The  mother  does  not  nurse  her  in-  ovpnoi  roi?  nulduc,  fvktt(3ovpfroi  nniuv  ti  no- 
fant,  docs  not  educate  her  child.  This  hpov.*  It  is  a  subject  we  dare  not  dwell 
point  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  than  upon.  Enough  that  the  position  of  the 
the  former,  but  less  than  that  only,  and  be-  wife  and  mother  is  an  isolated  one.  The 
ing  coupled  with  it,  becomes  of  fearful  im-  infant  is  sent  away  to  nurse.  When  it  re- 
portance.  M.  Michelet  has  finely  treated  turns  home  it  is  almost  time  for  it  to  be 
that  portion  of  it  which  concerns  education,  sent  to  school.  The  mother  is  thus  alone. 
It  wrings  from  him  expressions  of  the  What  are  her  resources  ? 
noblest  kind;  and  wisely,  feelingly,  does  To  be  thus  alone  is  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
he  exhort  the  reader  to  pay  attention  to  demon  of  Ennui.  The  fearful  effects  of 
the  claims  of  nature  in  this  respect,  and  that  condition  M.  Michelet  has  pointed 
not  be  led  aw'ay  by  The  foolish  notion  of  a  out  ;  and  in  one  epigram  he  has  condensed 
mother’s  care  making  her  son  effeminate,  volumes;  ‘  makes  her  receive  friends 

Willingly  would  we  transfer  to  our  pages  she  knows  to  be  enemies — curious,  envi- 
all  the  passages  in  which  he  treats  of  this  ous,  calumnious.’  If  it  makes  such  socie- 
matter;  but  we  must  be  content  to  re-  ty  agreeable,  what  charm  must  it  not  lend 
fer  our  readers — w  ho  will,  we  trust,  all  to  the  society  of  one  who  feels  for  her,  un¬ 
become  his  readers — to  the  work  itself  derstands  her,  flatters  her,  occupies  her  ? 

But  this  is  not  all  the  question.  That  There  are  two  persons  who  are  capable  of 
the  child  is  best  educated  by  the  mother,  this  ; — a  priest  and  a  lover.  IIow  often  the 
because  she  alone  rightly  understands  him,  two  are  one! 

when  the  father  or  the  tutor  so  often  mis-  The  last  phrase  will  startle  many  ;  but  it 
understands  him,  so  often  expects  him  to  was  not  written  carelessly.  The  priest  dif- 
appreciate  that  which  is  above  his  compre-  fers  essentially  from  the  clergyman  ;  and  it 
hension, — thiswdll  scarcely  be  denied.  We  is  because  they  differ,  and  because  the  Pu- 
mean,  of  course,  a  competent  mother,  not  seyite  tendency  is  to  make  them  resemble, 
a  silly,  doting  woman.  But  M.  Michelet  is  that  w'e  feel  reticence  would  now  be  cow- 
a  Frenchman,  and  as  such,  we  may  venture  ardice.  We  assert,  therefore,  calmly,  but 
to  say,  is  not  so  much  alive  to  the  impor-  distinctly,  that  the  priest  is  but  too  often  the 
tance  of 'the  mother’s  nursing  her  child,  as  lover  of  the  woman  whose  conscience  he  di- 
all  Englishmen  are  ;  and  here  we  fancy  he  rects.  The  thing  is  natural,  often  inevita- 
overlooks  a  grave  consideration.  Our  read-  ble.  M.  Michelet’s  work  abundantly  proves 
ers  are  probably  aware,  that  it  is  the  very  it  ;  and  thousands  of  daily  examples  con- 
general  custom  in  France  for  women  not  firm  his  work.  It  is  an  awful  fact ;  but  its 
only  to  procure  w’et-nurses  for  their  infants  very  awfulness  only  the  more  stringently  for- 
(as  many  English  mothers  unhappily  also  ces  examination  of  its  causes, 
do),  but  for  the  infants  to  be  sent  away  into  Our  readers,  if  personally  unacquainted 
the  country  to  nurse.  A  serious  social  er-  with  French  society,  and  drawing  their  no- 
ror.  We  pass  over  all  collateral  evils  to  tions  of  it  from  novels  and  vaudevilles,  may 
dwell  solely  on  those  which  immediately  imagine  that  every  married  French  woman 
bear  upon  our  present  subject.  The  young 

mother  is  left  alone  !  She  has  no  husband  *  .  Oe  Rep.’  ii.,  p.  85,  ed  Bekker  ;  confer  also 
to  love  ;  she  has  no  child  to  occupy  her  *  Leges’  v.,  p.  397. 
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has,  or  will  have,  her  lover.  Indeed,  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  novelists,  love  seems  only  possible 
when  it  is  adulterous.  But,  although  there 
is  prodigious  exaggeration  in  all  this — al¬ 
though  there  are  French  homes  as  happy  as 
English  homes,  and  French  wives  as  chaste, 
as  fond,  and  as  devoted  as  English  wives, 
the  exaggeration  is  the  over-statement  of  a 
real  truth.  Adultery  does  exist  in  France 
to  a  frightful  extent ;  and  we  have  just 
named  tw'O  powerful  causes.  The  lover  is 
accepted  because  he  fills  the  ‘  aching  void’ 
of  an  unoccupied  heart.  He  is  the  centre 
of  feelings  which  have  no  other  centre.  He 
takes  the  place  of  husband  and  children. 
Wlien  he  is  not  chosen  to  fill  that  place  the 
priest  is  chosen. 

The  priest,  as  confessor,  possesses  the 
secret  of  a  woman’s  soul  ;  he  knows  every 
half-formed  hope,  every  dim  desire,  every 
thwarted  feeling.  The  priest,  as  spiritual 
director,  animates  that  woman  with  his  own 
ideas,  moves  her  with  his  own  will,  fashions 
her  according  to  his  own  fancy.  And  this 
priest  is  doomed  to  celibacy.  He  is  a  man, 
but  is  bound  to  pluck  from  his  heart  the 
feelings  of  a  man.  If  he  is  without  faith,  | 
he  makes  desperate  use  of  his  power  over , 
those  confiding  in  him.  If  he  is  sincerely 
devout,  he  has  to  struggle  with  his  passions, 
and  there  is  a  perilous  chance  of  his  being 
defeated  in  that  struggle.  And  even  .should 
he  come  off  victorious,  still  the  mischief 
done  is  incalculable  and  irreparable.  The 
woman’s  virtue  has  been  preserved  but  by 
an  accident,  by  a  power  extraneous  to  her¬ 
self.  She  was  wax  in  her  spiritual  direc¬ 
tor’s  hands  ;  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  person^ 
and  is  become  a  thing. 

There  is  something  diabolical  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  celibacy  accompanying  confes¬ 
sion.  Paul  Louis  Courrier  has  painted  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  priest’s  position  as  an 
unmarried  confessor ;  and  as  Courrier’s 
works  are  far  less  read  than  they  deserve  to 
be,  we  make  no  scruple  of  transferring  his 
powerful  sentences  to  our  pages. 

“  What  a  life,  what  a  condition  is  that  of 
our  priests !  Love  is  forbidd  cn  them,  mar¬ 
riage  especially ;  women  are  given  up  to  them. 
They  may  not  have  one  of  their  own,  and  yet 
live  familiarly  with  all,  nay,  in  the  confidential, 
intimate  privity  of  their  hidden  actions,  of  all 
their  thoughts.  An  innocent  girl  first  hears 
the  priest  under  her  mother’s  wing  ;  he  then 
calls  her  to  him,  speaks  alone  with  her,  and  is 
the  first  to  talk  of  sin  to  her  before  she  can 
have  known  it.  When  instructed  she  marries ; 
when  married,  he  still  confesses  and  governs 
her.  He  has  preceded  the  husband  in  her  af¬ 


fections,  and  will  always  maintain  himself  in 
them.  What  she  would  not  venture  to  con¬ 
fide  to  her  mother,  or  confess  to  her  husband, 
he,  a  priest,  must  know  it,  asks  it,  hears  it,  and 
yet  shall  not  be  her  lover.  How  could  he  in¬ 
deed?  is  he  not  tonsuj'ed?  He  hears  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear,  by  a  young  woman,  her 
faults,  passions,  desires,  weaknesses,  receives 
her  sighs  without  feeling  agitated,  and  he  is 
five-and-lwenty  1 

“  To  confess  a  woman!  imagine  what  that 
is.  At  the  end  of  the  church  a  species  of 
closet  or  sentry-box  is  erected  against  the 
wall,  where  this  priest,  wise  and  pious  as  I 
have  known  some,  but  yet  a  man,  and  young 
(they  are  almost  all  so),  awaits  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  after  vespers,  his  young  penitent,  whom 
he  loves,  and  who  knows  it;  love  cannot  be 
concealed  from  the  beloved  person.  You  w  ill 
stop  me  there :  his  character  of  priest,  his  ed¬ 
ucation,  his  vow.  .  I  reply  that  there  is  no 
vow  which  holds  good,  that  every  village 
cure  just  come  from  the  seminary,  healthy, 
robust,  and  vigorous,  doubtless  loves  one  of 
1  his  parishioners.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and 
if  you  contest  this,  I  will  say  more  still,  and 
that  is,  that  he  loves  them  all,  those  at  least 
of  his  own  age ;  but  he  prefers  one,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  him,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  the 
others,  more  modest  and  wiser,  and  w’hom  he 
would  marry ;  he  w’ould  make  her  a  virtuous 
pious  wife  if  it  were  not  for  the  pope.  He 
sees  her  daily,  meets  her  at  church,  or  else¬ 
where,  and  sitting  opposite  her  in  the  winter 
evenings,  he  imbibes,  imprudent  man  !  the  poi¬ 
son  of  lier  eyes. 

‘‘  Now  I  ask  you,  when  he  hears  that  one 
coming  the  next  day,  and  approaching  the 
confessional,  when  he  recognises  her  footsteps 
and  can  say,  ‘It  is  she;’  what  is  passing  in 
the  mind  of  the  poor  confessor?  Honest}’, 
duty,  wise  res?olutions,  are  here  of  little  use, 
without  peculiarly  heavenly  grace.  I  will 
suppose Jiim  a  saint;  unable  to  fly,  he  appa¬ 
rently  groans,  sighs,  recommends  himself  to 
God ;  but  if  he  is  only  a  man,  he  shudders, 
desires,  and  already  unwillingly,  without 
knowing  it,  perhaps,  he  hopes.  She  arrives, 
kneels  dowm  at  his  knees,  before  him  whose 
heart  leaps  and  palpitates.  You  are  young, 
monsieur,  or  you  have  been  so  ;  between  our¬ 
selves,  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  situation? 
Alone  most  of  the  time,  and  having  these 
walls,  these  vaulted  roofs  as  sole  witness,  they 
talk:  of  what?  alas!  of  all  that  is  not  inno¬ 
cent.  They  talk,  or  rather  murmur,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  their  lips  approach  each  other,  and 
their  breaths  mingle.  This  lasts  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  is  often  renewed. 

“  Do  not  think  I  invent.  This  scene  takes 
place  such  as  I  describe  it,  and  through  all 
France;  is  renewed  daily  by  forty  thousand 
young  priests  with  ns  many  young  girls  whom 
they  love,  because  they  are  men  ;  whom  they 
confess  in  this  manner,  entirely  tete-d-tite,  and 
visit,  because  they  are  priests,  and  whom  they 
do  not  marry  because  the  pope  is  opposed  to  it.’* 
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Paul  Louis  might  have  added  another  ar-  [ 
guinent.  Forbidden  fruit  is  proverbially  of  i 
all  fruit  the  most  coveted.  The  very  fact  | 
of  man’s  imagination  being  thus  stimulated  i 
by  contradiction  is  enough  to  constitute  j 
temptation.  What  is  temptation  ?  It  is  j 
the  irritation  of  the  soul,  produced  by  the  ' 
presence  of  an  object  desired,  but  forbid-  j 
den.  Were  it  not  desired,  there  could  be 
no  temptation.  Often  there  would  be  no 
desire  were  it  not  forbidden.  Now  it  is  i 
well  that  men  should  conquer  their  desires  ;  j 
it  is  well  that  they  should  learn  to  calculate  | 
consequences,  and  to  forego  the  present  en- ! 
joyment,  if  that  enjoyment  must  be  too  dear- 1 
ly  purchased.  And  such  mastery  all  wise  i 
men  possess.  But,  although  a  man  may  con-  j 
quer  one  desire,  although  he  may  resist ; 
one  temptation,  because  by  an  effort  of  the  j 
will  he  can  rise  superior  to  his  own  pas¬ 
sions,  such  a  state  of  effort  is  spasmodic, 
not  normal :  it  may  conquer  once,  it  can¬ 
not  always  conquer.  It  is  an  effort;  and 
the  very  nature  of  effort  is  spasmodical  and 
temporary ;  it  must  relax,  and  in  relaxing 
the  man  succumbs.  The  vehemence  with 
which  a  man  resists  temptation  is  a  latent 
cause  of  his  fall,  if  the  temptation  continue. 

‘  When  a  woman  hesitates  she’s  lost ;’  when 
a  man  does  not  at  once  shut  himself  out 
from  the  possibility  of  a  recurring  tempta¬ 
tion  he  is  lost. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  from  another 
class.  You  are  residing  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  whose  wife  is  extremely  fascinating. 
You  begin  to  perceive  that  she  interests 
you  too  much,  and,  conscious  of  the  peril, 
you  either  put  a  guard  upon  your  feelings, 
or,  which  is  by  far  the  wiser  plan,  you  quit 
the  house.  By  an  effort  you  have  conquer¬ 
ed.  But  there  was  only  wisdom  in  your 
effort ;  there  was  no  virtue  ;  for  this  fascin¬ 
ating  woman  was  not  only  another’s,  but 
had  shown  no  signs  of  interest  in  you.  This 
is  a  simple  and,  doubtless,  common  case. 
But  now  let  us  make  it  more  complicated. 
Instead  of  being  merely  her  friend,  you  are 
her  confidant ;  you  are  made  the  repository 
of  all  her  secrets,  of  thoughts  which  neither 
her  mother  nor  her  husband  ever  know; 
you  are  reverenced  as  a  superior  being ; 
your  word  is  law  ;  your  menace  terrible. 
She  almost  worships  you;  and  you  cannot 
leave  her,  cannot  shun  her,  cannot  put  a 
stop  to  those  confidences  which  torment  you. 
In  vain  you  struggle  :  you  conquer  to-day 
only  to  renew  the  fight  to-morrow.  The 
agonizing  irritation  of  the  soul,  named 
Temptation,  is  perpetually  present.  How 
VoL.  V.— No.  III.  ‘27 


many  men  are  there  who  could  withstand 
this  ? 

This  the  priest  has  to  suffer ;  and  to  him 
the  peril  is  greater,  because  he  is  blinded 
by  sophisms.  A  man  in  love  with  his 
friend’s  wife  sees  every  thing  clearly 
enough ;  he  knows  his  guilt,  and  shuns  or 
braves  it  with  open  eyes.  But  the  priest 
has  the  spiritual  care  of  her  he  loves;  her 
soul  is  in  his  hands.  He  is  connected  with 
her  by  the  most  sacred  ties ;  his  interest  in 
her  he  disguises  to  himself  under  the  cloak 
of  spiritual  anxiety.  He  can  always  quiet 
the  voice  of  conscience,  by  an  equivoque. 
The  mystic  language  of  Love  is  also  the 
mystic  language  of  Religion,  and  what 
guilt  is  shrouded  under  this  equivoque,  the 
history  of  priestcraft  may  show.  Parler 
Vamotir  e’est  faire  Vamour,  is  a  profound 
truth.  From  the  love  of  God,  it  is  easy  to 
descend  to  the  love  of  man ;  especially 
when  this  man  is  a  priest,  that  is  to  say, 
a  mediator  between  the  woman  and  God, 
one  who  says,  ‘  God  hears  you  through  me : 
through  me  he  will  reply.’  This  man 
whom  she  has  seen  at  the  altar,  and  there 
invested  with  all  the  sacred  robes  and  sa¬ 
cred  associations  of  his  office ;  whom  she 
has  visited  in  the  confessional,  and  there 
laid  bare  her  soul  to  him ;  whose  visits  she 
has  received  in  her  boudoir^  and  there  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  direction,  this  man  whom  she 
worships,  is  supposed  to  be  an  idea,  a  priest ; 
no  one  supposing  him  to  be  a  man,  with  a 
man’s  passions  ! 

M.  Michelet’s  book  contains  the  proofs 
I  of  what  we  have  just  said  ;  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  quote.  We  shall  only  borrow 
from  hla  work  the  passages  he  gives  from  an 
I  unexceptionable  authority,  Llorente  : 

“  Llorente,  a  contemporary,  relates  (t.  iii.. 
ch.  28,  article  2,  ed.  1817),  that  when  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  a  capuchin  was 
brought  before  that  tribunal,  who  directed  a 
community  of  beguines,  and  had  seduced  al¬ 
most  all  of  them,  by  persuading  iliem  they 
were  not  leaving  the  road  to  perfection.  He 
told  each  of  them  in  the  confessional  that  he 
had  received  from  God  a  singular  favor: 
‘Our  Lord,’  he  said,  ‘has  deigned  to  show 
himself  to  me  in  the  Sacrament,  and  has  said 
to  me :  Almost  all  the  souls  that  thou  dost  di¬ 
rect  here,  are  pleasing  to  me,  but  especially 
such  a  one  {the  capuchin  named  her  to  uhom 
he  spoke).  She  is  already  so  perfect,  that  she 
has  conquered  every  passion,  except  carnal 
desire  which  torments  her  very  much.  There 
fore,  wishing  virtue  to  have  its  reward,  and 
that  she  should  serve  me  tranquilly,  I  charge 
thee  to  give  her  a  dispensation,  but  only  to  be 
made  use  of  with  thee;  she  need  speak  of  it  to 
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no  confessor ;  that  would  be  useless,  as  with 
euch  a  dispensation  she  cannot  sin.’  Out  of 
seventeen  beguines  of  which  the  community 
was  composed,  the  intrepid  capuchin  gave  the 
dispensation  to  thirteen,  who  were  discreet 
for  some  length  of  time :  one  of  them,  howev¬ 
er,  fell  ill,  expected  to  die,  and  discovered 
everything,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  believe  in  the  dispensation,  but  that  she 
had  profited  by  it. 

“  I  remember,”  says  Llorente,  having  said 
to  him  :  ‘  But  father,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  i 
this  singular  virtue  should  have  belonged  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  thirteen  young  and  handsome 
ones,  and  not  at  all  to  the  other  four,  w’ho  were 
ugly  and  old  V  He  coolly  replied.  The  Holy 
Spirit  inspires  where  it  listeth.’ 

“  The  same  author  in  the  same  chapter, 
while  reproaching  the  Protestants  with  hav¬ 
ing  exaggerated  the  con  option  of  confessors, 
avows  that:  ‘  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  In¬ 
quisition  had  imposed  on  women  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  denouncing  guilty  confessors,  but  the 
denunciations  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
penitents  were  declared  dispensed  from  de¬ 
nouncing.” 

It  is  painful  thus  to  drag  to  light  the  in¬ 
iquities  which  have  sullied  the  past;  but 
our  arguments  would  be  suspected  of  gross 
exaggeration,  were  they  not  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  supported  by  these  historical  facts  ;  and 
although  we  are  as  unwilling  as  any  one, 
to  hold  a  body  of  men  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  their  predecessors,  we  are  surely 
keeping  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  ar¬ 
gument,  in  thus  pointing  out  the  results  of 
an  institution ;  results  which  we  hold  to  be 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  We  may  as  well  anticipate  an  ob¬ 
jection  which  is  sure  to  be  made.  It  will 
he  said  that  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Wife  is  not  a  fair  one, 
because  it  is  not  true  of  all  priests  and  all 
wives;  it  is  an  exception,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  rule. 

We  accept  this  objection,  and  admit  that 
the  case  we  have  considered  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  wives.  Let  us  explain,  however. 
In  the  case  we  have  considered,  we  assum- ' 
ed  the  wife  to  be  truly  religious,  to  have 
married  a  man  she  does  not  love,  and  who 
does  not  share  her  faith,  and  to  have  no 
children  at  home  with  her.  This  we  say 
is  the  common,  though  not  universal,  posi¬ 
tion  of  French  wives;  and  wherever  it  ex¬ 
ists,  the  consequences  we  have  pointed  out 
will  certainly  follow.  But  the  wife  is  not 
religious?  In  that  case  she  would  not  be 
in  danger  from  the  priest;  but  in  that  case 
the  evils  of  the  institution  of  priesthood 
would  not  have  a  trial.  We  say  that  ce- 
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libacy,  confession,  and  direction,  have  an 
almost  inevitable  tendency  to  convert  the 
priest  into  a  lover.  This  being  the  point 
we  wish  to  illustrate,  we  are  right  in  se¬ 
lecting  only  such  cases  as  admit  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  operation  of  this  tendency.  It  would 
be  no  argument  against  the  purity  of  a 
clergyman’s  doctrine  and  example,  that 
several  persons  who  never  entered  his 
church,  arid  never  paid  attention  to  his 
acts,  were  notoriously  dissolute  and  pro¬ 
fane.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  danger  of  priesthood,  that  those 
persons  who  have  no  religion,  or  who  sel¬ 
dom  come  in  contact  with  the  priests,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  evil  effects  which 
are  found  to  follow  in  other  cases.  If  there 
is  a  real  vice  in  the  institution,  it  will  best 
display  itself  where  the  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  most  favorable  to  its  free 
operation :  that  is,  in  convents,  and  in  fam¬ 
ilies  such  as  we  have  described. 

M.  Michelet  says,  that  the  priest  is  the 
cause  of  the  social  disunion  ;  and  to  show 
how  he  is  the  cause,  the  book  was  written. 
He  is  the  cause,  because  he  possesses  the 
wife :  possesses  her  soul  as  a  confessor,  di¬ 
rects  it  as  a  director.  He  is  the  real  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house.  Old  Selden  long  ago  saw 
the  nature  of  the  priestly  tactics.  ‘  When 
the  priests  come  into  a  family,’  he  says, 

•  they  do  as  a  man  that  would  set  fire  on  a 
house  ;  he  does  not  put  fire  to  the  brick 
wall,  but  thrusts  it  into  the  thatch.  They 
work  upon  the  women,  and  let  the  men 
alone.’  And  have  we  not  had  experience 
enough  of  the  truth  of  this  in  our  own 
country?  Are  not  the  Cantwells  and  the 
Stigginses  abundant?  Do  we  not  find  the 
essence  of  ‘  direction,’  if  not  its  name, 
among  certain  classes  of  religionists  pro¬ 
fessing  the  strongest  antipathy  to  Roman¬ 
ism  ?  It  were  a  serious  error  to-suppose, 
that  M.  Michelet  is  only  fighting  against 
an  evil  endured  by  France.  He  fights 
against  an  evil  which  we  are  all  bound  to 
take  arms  against,  because  it  more  or  less 
openly  menaces  us  all.  Wherever  the 
priest  departs  from  the  strict  nature  of  his 
office,  interferes  with  temporal  matters, 
and  with  the  private  concerns  of  family 
life,  and  makes  himself  privy  keeper  of  the 
several  consciences  of  his  flock,  there  di¬ 
rection  exists  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  direction,  especial¬ 
ly  when  accompanied  by  celibacy,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  book 
in  which  M.  Michelet  has  so  brilliantly  ex- 
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posed  them  :  an  account  we  would  gladly 
enrich  with  piquant  extracts,  but  that  our 
space  forbids  it. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
is  an  historical  appreciation  of  direction 
and  its  theories  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  is  touched  in  his  own  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  AH  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  his¬ 
torian  assist  him  here ;  and  exquisite  are 
the  pictures  he  paints  of  Saint  Francois  de 
Sales  and  Madame  de  Chantal,  of  Bossuet 
and  la  Sceur  Cornuau,  of  Fenelon  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  la  Maison  Fort,  and  Madame 
Guyon.  Beside  these  portraits  are  little 
cabinet  pictures  of  the  inner  life  of  much 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  La  Devo¬ 
tion  Aisee^  and  La  Devotion  Galante^  let  ns 
into  the  secret  of  the  times.  Contrasted 
with  these  cabinet  pictures,  there  are  some 
of  those  ghastly  subjects  worthy  of  the  pen¬ 
cils  of  licbeyra  and  Francia;  we  speak  of 
Molinos — the  society  of  Le  Sacre  Coeur 
— la  mere  Agueda  et  Marie  Alacoque. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  direction  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  this  Michelet  examines,  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  whole  question  of  direction  ;  the 
means  by  which  the  priest  acquires  his 
power,  and  the  ends  for  which  he  uses  it. 
This  second  part  we  have  made  use  of  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  the  reader  will 
find  it  a  far  more  satisfactory  exposition. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  fearful  exposure  of 
the  convent  system  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  refers  to  Eugene  Sue’s  ‘  Juif  Errant,’ 
the  third  volume  of  which  contains  the  real 
history  of  Mademoiselle  B.  ‘  It  took  place 
recently,’  says  M.  Michelet,  ‘  but  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  not  in  a  mad  house.’ 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Family;  a  subject  we 
have  already  touched  upon.  From  this 
brief  outline,  our  readers  will  gather  an  idea 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subject 
treated ;  and  when  we  add,  that  it  is  treated 
by  M.  .Michelet,  we  have  said  enough  to 
excite  the  most  eager  curiosity. 
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From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

The  French  in  Algiers.  No.  XIX.  of 
Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library. — 
No.  Vill.  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Li¬ 
brary. 

No  new  narratives  more  attractive  have 
yet  been  embodied  in  this  series  than  the 


translations  before  us, — “  The  Soldier  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,”  and  “  The  Prisoners 
of  Abd-el  Kader.”  Next  to  listening  to 
the  veteran  soldier,  by  a  winter’s  hearth, 
telling  the  exciting  tale  of  his  past  adven¬ 
tures,  of  his  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes  in  the 
imminent  deadly  breach,”  and  seeing  him 

“  Shoulder  Ills  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 
won,'’ 

is  reading  the  rapid  unvarnished  narrative 
of  the  genuine  old  campaigner.  Here  we 
have  a  brace  of  them.  Clemens  Lamping, 
a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Oldenburg  ser¬ 
vice,  who  thought  it  better  to  be  engaged 
on  any  side  than  inactive  when  fighting 
was  going  forward,  went  to  win  his  spurs 
under  Espartero,  but  coming  too  late, 
passed  over  as  a  volunteer  to  Africa,  to  join 
the  new  crusade  against  the  infidels.  In 
this  service  he  remained  for  above  two 
years,  during  which  he  made  the  discovery 
that  the  war  was  not  quite  so  holy  as  he 
had  imagined. 

The  second  contributor  to  the  volume  is 
M.  de  France,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
navy,  who  suffered  a  captivity  of  five 
months  among  the  Arabs,  and  whose  ad¬ 
ventures  are  translated  in  an  abridged  form. 
The  translator  is  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  whose 
felicitous  version  of  the  Amber  Witch  of 
Meinhold  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  Amber  Witch  is  a  story 
which  has  been  de.scribed  as  of  the  school 
of  De  Foe,  though  it  is  more  closely  allied 
to  that  of  John  Galt.  The  knowledge 
which  the  translator  possesses  of  the  Scottish 
language,  and  her  frequent,  skilful,  and 
happy  use  of  Scottish  phrases  and  idioms, 
give  the  story  in  its  English  dress  an  air  of 
verisimilitude,  for  which  one  looks  in  vain 
even  in  the  great  majority  of  original  fic¬ 
tions.  Her  new  translation,  though  well 
executed,  does  not  admit  of  this  delightful 
feature,  which  makes  Meinhold’s  tale  more 
resemble  a  native  than  a  translated  story, 
and  which  only  requires  the  substitution  of 
northern  names  and  localities  to  make  it 
completely  Scottish. 

In  the  French  in  Algiers^  Lieutenant 
Lamping’s  narrative  is  not  taken  up  until 
he  is  fairly  in  Africa.  He  was  first  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  e.xpedition  against  Thaza,  a  for¬ 
tress  belonging  to  Abd-el-Kader,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  in 
laying  waste  the  plains  of  Chellif  with  fire 
and  sword. 
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It  was  exactly  harvest  time.  In  order  to 
cut  ofl'  from  the  Dedouins  all  means  ot  exist¬ 
ence,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  drive  away 
their  cattle  and  to  burn  their  corn.  Before 
long  the  whole  plain  looked  like  a  sea  of 
fire. 

Tills  painful  and  exhausting  duty,  which 
sent  a  third  of  the  troops  to  the  hospital,  be¬ 
ing  accomplished,  onr  volunteers  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  got  into  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  at  Coleah,  and  first  had  leisure  to  look 
about  on  the  strange  new  country  be  had 
entered. 

Coleah  is  a  true  Arab  town,  which  stands 
on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sahel 
range  of  mountains,  in  a  charming  little 
nook,  and  is  tvell  supplied  with  water. 

We  are  only  twelve  leagues  from  Algiers, 
and  about  three  from  the  sea,  the  proximity  to 
which  makes  the  place  extremely  healthy. 
The  constant  sea-breeze  renders  the  heat  even 
of  this  season  quite  tolerable. 

At  our  feet  is  stretched  the  vast  plain  of 
Metidja.  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  of  the  lesser 
Allas  range.  We  are  quartered  in  a  fortified 
camp  outside  the  town,  on  a  small  eminence 
which  commands  it.  Of  course,  all  the  gates 
of  the  towm  and  the  market-place  are  guarded 
by  our  troops.  My  leisure  hours,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  are  not’too  many,  are  generally[passed  in 
sauntering  about  the  streets. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coleah  are  pure  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Moors,  and  still  retain  some 
traces  of  their  former  refinement;  you  must 
not  confound  them  wdlh  the  Bedouins  and 
Kabyles,  who  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  lowest  in  point  of  civilization.  I  have  no¬ 
where  found  the  Arab  so  polished  and  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  at  Coleah,  not  even  at  Algiers 
and  Oran  ;  in  those  towns  their  irjtercourso 
with  the  French  has  called  forth  all  their  ra¬ 
pacity,  and  spoiled  the  simplicity  of  their  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  these 
towns  near  the  sea,  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  spoken,  of  course  in  a  most  corrupt  dia¬ 
lect;  a  proof  that  some  connexion  with  Spain 
lias  constantly  existed— often,  no  doubt,  a  very 
reluctant  one  on  their  parts ;  as  in  the  reign 
ofCharles  V.  who  conquerctl  great  part  of  this 
coast.  To  me  this  is  very  welcome,  as  it  ena¬ 
bles  me  to  talk  with  the  Arabs. 

The  women  naturally  attract  some  of  the 
attention  of  the  volunteer,  and  we  gladly 
follow  him  over  one  native  threshold,  which 
in  those  lax  times  he  was  permitted  to 
cross. 

The  fair  sex  is  not  altogether  fair  here, 
at  least  in  my  opinion.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  Arab  women  have  graceful  figures  and 
regular  features,  but  they  want  those  es.senlial 
requisites  of  beauty — a  soul  and  individual 
expression.  Tlicy  are  all  e.xaclly  alike,  and 
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their  faces  express  but  two  passions — love  and 
hate  ;  all  nicer  shades  of  feeling  are  wanting. 
How,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  for  them  t(» 
acquire  intellectual  or  bodily  cultivation,  when 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  seated 
cross-legged  grinding  corn  in  a  hand-mill,  or 
asleep  ? 

Tlie  married  women  are  seldom  feen  out  of 
their  houses,  and  then  only  closely'  veiled.  The 
young  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  found 
every'  morning  at  sunrise  outside  the  gate  o!' 
the  town,  standing  by  the  fountain,  at  w’hich 
theyassernhle  with  stone  jars  ontheirshoulders, 
to  fetch  water  lor  the  day’s  consumption.  This 
truly  eastern  scene  calls  to  mind  Kebeccaai 
the  well,  drawing  water  for  her  father’s  flocks. 

If  a  stranger  asks  a  daughter  of  the  town  t(i 
give  him  a  draught  of  water,  (alnui,)  the 
maiden  reaches  him  the  jar  with  a  kindly 
nod  ;  but  when  he  has  slaked  his  thirst  she 
pours  away  the  remainder,  and  draw’s  fresh 
water,  for  the  lips  of  the  infidel  have  polluted  it. 

The  Arab  women  w’ear  a  while  w’oollen  gar¬ 
ment  confined  under  the  breast  by  a  girdle,  and 
a  white  cloth  twisted  round  the  head.  Their 
ornaments  generally  consist  in  rings  in  their 
ears  and  on  their  ankles,  Avhich  are  invariably 
naked.  One  cannot  deny  the  efficiency  of  this 
graceful  manner  of  calling  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  their  feet,  which  are  truly  exquisite. 
These  rings,  among  women  of  the  lower  class, 
are  of  silver;  among  those  of  the  higher  class, 
(and  here,  as  in  every  other  country,  there  are 
distinctions  of  class,)  they  are  of  gold. 

A  few  days  ago  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf  invited 
me  to  go  w'ith  him  to  his  house.  1,  of  course, 
seized  w'ith  joy'  this  opportunity’  of  seeinir  him 
in  his  domestic  circle. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  is  invariably 
kept  shut  by  day  and  by  night  in  ail  Arab 
bouses:  avvoman  shortly  appeared  and  inquired 
I  who  was  there;  tit  Ben  JussuPs  answ'er  the 
I  door  was  opened,  but  when  the  woman  saw 
,  me  with  her  husband  she  instantly  concealed 
■  her  face,  and  was  about  to  run  away ;  my  friend, 
however,  commanded  her  to  remain.  She  was 
hi.s  wife ;  and  besides  lier  he  liad  two  others, 
who  w’cre  seated  cross-legged  in  the  court,  one 
ol  iliem  grinding  corn  in  a  hand-mill,  the  other 
combing  the  hair  of  a  boy  about  five  or  six 
years  old.  I  should  have  guessed  them  all 
three  to  be  at  least  forty,  but  Ben  Jussuf  assur¬ 
ed  nie  that  they  were  all  under  five-and-twenty : 
their  laces  and  figures  were  w'ithered,  and  the 
i  bloom  ol‘  youth  quite  gone,  their  eyes  alone 
still  retaineil  their  fire.  At  twenty  the  Arab 
women  begin  to  fade,  and  at  thirty  they  art 
old  matrons. 

They  all  seem  to  live  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  the  manner  of  the  women  towards  their 
lord  and  master  was  obliging  even  to  servilitv. 
To  judge  by  appearances,  it  must  be  easier  to 
keep  house  with  three  wives  than  with  one  ; 
perhaps  the  rule  '^divide  et  rmpera*'*  holds 
good  in  love  as  well  as  in  politics.  I  must 
however  confess  that  I  do  not  envy  the  Maho- 
medan  gentlemen  their  frigid  joys ;  nor  do 
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they  seem  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  them 
themselves. 

The  women  here  are  mere  slaves ;  of  that 
chivalrous  homage  paid  by  the'Spanish  Moors 
to  their  women  no  traces  are  lelt  save  in  the 
soners  and  poems  of  the  Arabs. 

The  children  are  educated  by  women  up  to 
their  seventh  year. 

ARAB  COFFEE-HOUSES. 

All  Arabs  of  any  education  or  wealth  as¬ 
semble  at  the  cotfee-house.  To  them  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  theatres  and  concerts,  balls 
and  tea-parties.  There  they  spend  the  whole 
day,  sometimes  staying  till  past  midnight.  The 
cotfee-house,  like  almost  all  other  houses  in  the 
south,  is  built  round  a  .square  court  paved  with 
white  marble,  in  the  middle  of  which  plays  a 
fountain.  Round  the  court  are  two  rows  of 
pillars  supporting  the  women’s  apartments ;  the 
rooms  all  look  into  the  court:  on  the  outside 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  high  dismal  walls,  for 
the  Arab  does  not  choose  that  inquisitive  eyes  ' 
siiould  peer  into  his  holy  of  holies.  I 

The  vine  or  ivy  is  generally  trained  up  the  ' 
house  so  as  to  shade  the  whole  court,  and  keep 
out  the  oppressive  rays  of  the  sun.  Under 
this  natural  arcade  the  sons  of  Ishmael  sit  on 
sort  carpets,  lazily  splashing  with  their  naked 
feet  in  the  water  which  flows  from  the  fountain 
over  the  marble  floor. 

Here  they  imbibe  coflee,  sherbet,  songs,  and 
tales:  in  shoit,  it  is  a  foretaste  of  Paradise. 
The  coffee  is  not  bad,  only  that  they  drink  it 
black,  and  have  the  bad  taste  to  reckon  the 
grounds  the  best  part  of  the  coffee.  Before 
the  slave  hands  one  the  cup.  he  stirs  it  with  a 
reed  for  fear  the  dregs  should  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  Arab  is  a  passionate  lover  of  music  and 
poetry :  the  coflee-houses  are,  therefore,  never 
without  their  poets  and  story-tellers.  Their 
songs  are  monotonous,  and  they  ticcompany 
them  with  the  mandoline,  as  in  Andalusia. — 
Ooleah  possesses  the  best  story-teller  and  sing¬ 
er  in  all  Africa:  so  celebrated  for  the  melody 
of  his  voice  as  to  be  called  the  second  Hafiz. 

1  must  confess  that  fame  has  not  said  too 
much  in  his  favor.  His  name  is  Sofi  ;  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
leg  in  an  encounter  with  the  Hadjuies,  and 
since  fhat  lime  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  singing  and  poetry.  I  never  saw’  an  Arab 
whose  countenance  wore  so  noble  an  expres¬ 
sion.  or  whose  features  so  clearly  reflected  the 
feelings  of  his  soul.  He  does  not  usually  conie 
to  the  coffee-house  till  after  sunset :  as  soon  as 
he  is  sealed  the  Arabs  place  themselves  in  a 
h.df  circle  round  him,  with  their  eyes  attentive¬ 
ly  fixed  upon  him.  Alter  striking  a  few  notes 
on  the  mandoline,  he  began  one  day  to  recite 
a  ballad  of  the  great  deeds  and  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Moorish  kings.  It  was  always  the 
same  measure,  the  same  tune,  sung  now  in  a 
louder,  now  in  a  lower  lone,  and  one  would 
have  expected  its  monotony  to  w’eary  the  hear¬ 
ers  ;  but  not  so,  the  longer  one  listened  the 


more  fascinating  it  became.  First  he  sang  the 
conque.«!l  of  Spain,  the  battle  of  Xeres,  and  the 
death  of  Don  Rodrigo.  He  then  struck  the 
cord.s  of  the  miindoline  more  loudly,  and  sang 
the  victories  of  Ah<l-el-Rahman,  and  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  Cordova,  till  the  eyes  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  glistened.  By  slow  degrees  the  notes  be¬ 
came  sorter,  Jind  his  voice  trembled  as  he  sang 
the  death  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  the  shame¬ 
ful  flight  of  Boahtlil,  the  last  king  of  Granada. 
The  sounds  of  hi.s  mandoline  died  away,  the 
Arabs  hung  their  heatls  upon  their  breasts, 
and  the  pipes  fell  from  their  hands. 

The  unfeigned  grief  of  the  Moors  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  1  tohl  my  friend  Ben  Jussuf^ 
who  sat  next  to  me,  that  I  had  visited  the  scenes 
of  their  lormer  greatness,  the  palace  of  their 
kings — tlie  .Alhambra,  and  the  mosque  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  the  Kaaha  of  the  wcsi. 

Scarcely  had  he  told  this  to  the  others,  when 
they  crowded  round  me,  begging  me  to  tell  all 
I  had  seen,  and  I  thus  became  an  involuntary 
story-teller,  with  Ben  Jussuf  for  my  interpreter. 
I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  its  thirteen 
hundred  columns,  and  the  tombs  of  their  kings. 
I  described  to  them  the  Alhambra,  the  marble 
lions  who  keep  watch  at  the  palace  gates,  the 
splendid  hall  where  the  Abencerrages  held  their 
feasts,  and  where  they  w^ere  barbarously  mur¬ 
dered.  I  told  them  that  I  myself  had  seen  the 
traces  of  their  noble  blood  which  time  itself 
had  been  unable  to  efface  from  the  polished 
marble  floor. 

Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tragi¬ 
cal  fate  of  their  most  heroic  rtice,  the  Arabs 
covered  their  faces  with  their  bernouses. — 
“Young  man,”  said  the  Hakim,  kissing  my 
forehead,  “  thank  the  Prophet  that  he  hath 
vouchsafed  to  thee  the  sight  of  these  marvels.” 

After  a  pause  the  Hakim  said,  “  Friend  Sofi, 
know  you  not  some  pleasant  story  which  may 
dissipiite  the  melancholy  of  our  comrades,  who 
stdl  sit  with  drooping  heads  ;  and  Sofi,  without 
further  entreaty,  began  the  following  tale. 

“  Far  beyond  Milianah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mina,  there  once  lived  an  Emir  on  whom  Al¬ 
lah  had  bestowed  every  blessing.  His  life 
was  pure  and  blameless.  He  gave  the  fourth 
part  of  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor,  and  the 
Imiir  of  prayer  was  more  welcome  to  him  than 
the  hour  of  feasting,”  &c.  &c . 

He  afterwards  got  to  the  city  of  Algiers, 
with  its  strangely  mixed  population  and 
singular  architecture.  We  can  give  but 
one  feature  of  this  picture : — 

The  habits  of  the  Jews  differ  hut  little  from 
those  of  the  Arabs,  and  one  may  still  perceive 
that  they  are  children  of  the  same  forefather. 
But  the  sons  of  Ishmael  now  seem  disposed  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  lawful  descendant 
of  Abraham,  and  to  treat  the  Jews  as  bastards. 
The  Jews  are  distinguishable  from  the  Arabs 
by  their  gayer  clothes,  and  the  unveiled  faces 
of  their  women.  The  Jewesses  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  Arab  women,  because  they 
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are  not  treated  as  mere  tlomeslic  aniamls,  and 
therefore  have  an  air  of  greater  refinement. 
Their  dress  is  simple,  hut  pleasing,  usually  a 
blue  or  brown  garment  confined  under  the 
breast  with  a  girdle  ;  their  long  black  hair  is 
held  together  by  a  circlet  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
by  a  ribbon ;  their  arms  and  feet  are  bare. — 
Their  deep  jet-black  eyes  are  wonderfully 
beautiful ;  and  though  their  intense  brilliancy 
is  somewhat  softened  by  the  long  silken  eye¬ 
lashes,  yet  wo  to  him  who  looks  too  deeply  into 
them . 

After  satisfying  my  curiosity  here,  I  went 
into  the  lower  town,  and  on  turning  down  a 
fresh  street,  I  was  met  by  the  sound  of  a  man  ¬ 
doline  and  of  singing,  accompanied  by  peals  ol 
laughter,  which  issued  from  the  second  story 
of  one  of  the  houses;  the  songs  were  Arab, 
the  laughter  miglit  be  Arab,  French,  or  Ger¬ 
man,  I  knew  not  wdiich,  but  at  all  events,  it 
was  most  hearty.  Ol’  course  I  walked  in,  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  mixed  company  of  Arabs,  Jews,  French¬ 
men,  and  Italians,  all  sealed  together  on  cush¬ 
ions  against  the  walls  of  a  spacious  room. 

On  a  sort  of  platform  near  the  window  sal 
two  Arabs  singing,  with  two  Arab  girls  beside 
them  accompanying  their  songs  on  the  man¬ 
doline.  They  were  at  that  moment  singing  a 
love  song,  the  constant  burden  of  which  was, 
“Nanina;”  the  whole  company  was  in  the 
most  joyous  mood.  Every  man  had  one  or 
more  bottles  of  wine  before  him,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  all  drunk  repeated  bumpers.  I 
was  astonished  at  this  wonderful  advance  in 
civilization  and  good  fellowship.  On  either 
side  of  me,  I  saw  Arabs  filled  with  wine,  and 
Arab  women  with  unveiled  faces,  returning 
the  wanton  glances  of  Christians  with  still 
more  wanton  eyes.  Truly  this  change  does 
honor  to  the  French. 

I  sat  down  by  an  Arab  soldier  of  the  French 
allied  cavalry,  whose  burning  cheek  betrayed 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  commandment  of 
the  Prophet.  He  immediately  drank  to  me  in 
the  most  familiar  manner,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 

Scherap  buem^  jaule?^  (  The  wine  is  good, 
comrade.)  “  Bueno, answered  1,  for  it  was 
generous  Spanish  wine,  such  as  is  chiefly  drunk 
here.  He  then  asked  me  in  broken  French, 
whether  the  women  of  Europe  were  equal  to 
its  wine  ?  As  in  duty  boumi,  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  and  described  to  him  the 
charms  and  the  excellence  of  my  countrywo¬ 
men,  until  my  Arab  friend  seemed  well  inclin¬ 
ed  to  visit  Europe.  But  when  I  told  him  that 
Allah  bestowed  but  one  wife  on  us  Europeans, 
he  shook  his  head,  saying,  “  .l/urast’A.”  (Nay, 
nay.) 

M.  A.  De  France,  with  the  narrative  of  j 
his  captivity,  occupies  much  more  of  the ! 
volume  than  the  Oldenburg  Lieutenant ; 
nor  have  we  read  any  narrative  of  the  kind 
that  either  gives  more  information,  or  has 
more  power  over  the  reader’s  feelings,  since 


that  of  Lieutenant  Eyre  and  Lady  Sale. 
Here  the  principal  personage,  the  central 
figure,  is  ever  Abd-el-Kader,  occupying  the 
ground  of  Mahommed  Akbar  Khan  in  the 
perilous  adventures  of  our  captive  country¬ 
men  in  AflTghanistan.  But  the  comparison 
of  the  Arab  with  the  fierce  Aflghan  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  When 
snatched  away  a  prisoner,  by  the  dash  of  an 
Arab  party,  the  Frenchman  appears  to  have 
been  in  awful  trepidation.  He  was  carried 
to  Abd-el-Kader’s  camp,  and,  for  a  part  of 
the  way,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Mazep- 
pa’s  ride,  and,  as  “  a  dog  of  a  Christian,” 
suffered  many  indignities.  The  camp  was 
then  close  to  the  town  of  Kaala. 

I  was  led  into  the  sulfan’s  presence.  His 
tent  is  the  most  magnificent  in  the  camp:  it 
is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  high;  the 
inside  is  lined  wdth  hangings  of  various  colors, 
covered  with  arabesques  and  crescents,  in  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow.  .... 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  a  man  of 
whom  at  present  very  little  is  known.  From 
all  that  1  had  heard,  I  expected  to  find  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  barbarian,  always  ready  to  cut  off  heads; 
my  expectations  were  false  indeed. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  very  small ;  his  face  is  long  and  deadly 
pale,  his  large  black  eyes  are  soft  and  lan¬ 
guishing,  his  mouth  small  and  delicate,  and 
his  nose  rather  aquiline;  his  beard  is  thin, 
but  jet  black,  and  he  wears  a  small  mustachio, 
which  gives  a  martial  character  to  his  soft 
and  delicate  face,  and  becomes  him  vastly. 
His  hands  are  small  and  exquisitely  formed, 
and  his  feet  equally  beautiful ;  the  care  he 
takes  of  them  is  quite  coquettish ;  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  washing  them,  and  paring  and  fifing 
his  nails  with  a  small  knife  with  a  beautifully- 
carved  mother-of-pearl  handle,  which  he  holds 
all  the  while  he  sits  crouching  on  his  cushions 
with  his  toes  clasped  between  his  fingers. 

His  dress  is  distinguished  by  the  most 
studied  simplicity;  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
gohl  or  embroidery  on  any  part  of  it.  He 
wears  a  shirt  of  very  fine  linen,  the  seams  of 
which  are  covered  wiih  a  silk  braid  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  small  silk  tassel.  Over  the  shirt 
is  a  haick.  and  over  the  haick  two  white  ber- 
nouses  ;  the  upper-most  garment  is  a  black 
bernouse.  A  few  silk  tassels  are  the  only 
ornaments  about  his  dress;  he  wears  no  arms 
in  his  girdle,  his  head  is  shaved,  and  cohered 
by  three  or  four  skull-caps  one  within  the 
other,  over  which  he  draws  the  hood  of  his 
bernouse. 

Abd-el-Kader’s  fiither,  who  died  about  two 
years  ago,  was  a  martabout  called  Mahadin, 
who,  by  means  of  his  fortune,  his  intelligence, 
and  his  character  for  sanctity,  had  acquired 
very  great  fame  and  influence  among  the 
Arabs. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 


THE  PALM-TREE  OF  CEYLON. 


BY  LADY  AlfN  LINDSAY. 

See  Plate. 

When  the  sheep  were  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye 
a’  at  hame. 

And  a’  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane, 

The  waes  of  my  heart  fa’  in  showers  frae  my  e’e, 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me  ; 

Young  Jamie  loo’d  me  weel,  and  he  sought  me 
for  his  bride, 

But,  saving  of  a  crown,  he  had  naething  beside  ; 
To  make  that  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  ga’ed  to 
sea, 

And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  baith  for  me. 

He  had  na  been  away  a  week,  but  only  twa. 
When  my  mither  she  fell  sick,  and  our  cow  was 
stoun  away  ; 

My  father  brak  his  arm,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea. 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  courtin  me; 

My  father  could  na  work,  and  my  mither  could  na 
spin, 

I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  could  na 
win ; 

And  Rob  maintain’d  them  baith,  and  wi’  tears  in 
his  e’e. 

Said,  “  Jenny,  for  their  sakcs,  O  marry  me  !” 

My  heart  it  said  na,  I  look’d  for  Jamie  back. 

But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 
wreck  ; 

The  ship  it  was  a  wreck,  why  did  na  Jenncy  die,  | 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say — O  waes  me  ! 

Auld  Robin  argued  sair,  though  my  mither  did 
nae  speak. 

She  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 
break  ; 

So  I  gied  him  my  hand  though  my  heart  was  at 
the  sea. 

And  Auld  Robin  Gray  is  gudeman  to  roe. 

I  had  na  been  a  wife  a  week,  but  only  four. 
When,  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  the  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamie’s  wraith,  fur  I  could  na  think  it 
he. 

Till  he  said — “  I’ve  come  back  for  to  marrv 
thee.” 

O  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say. 

We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away. 
I  wish  I  were  dead,  but  I’m  no  like  to  die. 

And  why  do  I  live  to  say — O  waes  me  ! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  care  na  to  spin  ; 

I  dare  nae  think  of  Jamie,  for  that  w'ould  be  a 
sin ; 

But  I’ll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be  ; 

For  Auld  Robin  Gray’s  kind  to  me. 


BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

It  ia  aaid  that  there  ia  a  sort  of  palm-tree  in  Ceylon  that 

never  bears  fruit  till  the  last  year  of  its  life. 

It  grew  and  it  flourish’d,  that  beautiful  tree. 
Sustain’d  in  its  life  by  the  sunshine  and  shower, 

Its  fruit  the  w’orn  traveller  languish’d  to  see. 

But  his  eye  only  dwelt  on  the  leaf  and  the 
flower. 

Its  owner  was  tempted  its  stem  to  uproot. 

But  in  merciful  kindness  suspended  its  doom, 

And  for  years  it  remain’d  undistinguish’d  by  fruit. 
In  the  cold  barren  pride  of  its  profitless  bloom. 

But  the  wayfarer  once  w’as  astonish’d  to  find 
That  the  tree  an  unusual  luxuriance  wore  ; 

At  length  it  fulfill’d  the  design  of  its  kind. 

And  clusters  of  fruit  on  its  branches  it  bore. 

All  eagerly  hastened  the  spoil  to  divide. 

For  the  fruit,  borne  so  late,  was  a  marvel 
esteem’d ; 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  tree  wither’d  and 
died. 

But  its  end  was  attain’d,  and  its  fame  w  as  re 
deem’d. 

Oh  !  may  not  this  record  some  comfort  bestow' 
On  those  preachers  of  God  who  in  sadness 
complain — 

That  to  numbers  the  way  of  salvation  they  show. 
Yet  seek  for  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  vain  ? 

Yo  may  breathe  to  the  careless  the  Gospel  of 
truth. 

Their  hearts  ye  may  outwardly  fail  to  engage  ; 

Ye  may  sigh  o’er  the  waste  of  their  frivolous 
youth. 

And  mourn  for  their  useless  and  indolent  age. 

Yet  turn  not  aside  from  your  labor  of  love. 

In  patience  continue  their  safety  to  guard  ; 

The  faith  ye  have  kindled  your  fears  may  re¬ 
move. 

The  fruit  ye  have  cherished  your  cares  may 
rew’ard. 

Ye  have  prayed  for  success,  and  it  grieves  you  to 
wait. 

While  your  pleadings  avail  not  an  answer  to 
win  ; 

But  remember,  on  earth  it  is  never  too  late 
For  the  season  of  spiritual  life  to  begin. 
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God  waters  tlic  blossoms  of  grace  in  the  heart, 
And  ihe  fruit,  long  withheld,  may  be  suddenly 
shown  ; 

<3h  !  then,  should  we  weep  though  the  tree  may 
depart  ? 

The  Lord  hath  prepar’d  it  in  lime  for  his  own. 


THE  MOSSY  BOWER. 

“Why  comes  he  not.^”  the  maiden  sigh'd. 
As  she  paced  the  lonely  dell. 

While  fluttering  hopes  arose  and  died 
In  her  bosom’s  trembling  swell, — 

It  is  the  plighted  hour, 

Night  wraps  Ben  Ledi's  brow. 

And  here  is  the  silent  Mossy  Bower, — 

My  Allan,  where  art  thou  ?” 

A  rapid  step  sounds  in  the  breeze 
Meeting  the  maiden’s  ear. 

And  soon  by  the  rising  moon  she  sees 
Her  Allan  hastening  near. 

His  tread  is  flerce  and  high — 

Wildly  his  tartans  stream, 

There’s  fire  and  triumph  in  his  eye, 

And  his  sword  sheds  a  bloody  gleam. 

His  forward  haste,  his  brow’s  dark  lour, 
His  bare  steel’s  blood-dimm’d  ray. 

Spoke  not  a  guest  for  lady’s  bower, 

A  gallant  trim  and  gay. 

“  Where,  Allan,  hast  thou  been  ? 

Why  frowns  thy  brow  with  wrath  ? 
Why  flames  thine  eye  so  stern  and  keen 
As  if  its  glance  were  death 

His  brow  relax’d,  and  half  he  smil'd 
At  her  words  of  love  and  fear; 

Then  hurrying  told  of  perils  wild. 

Fierce  fray  and  foeman  near. 

“  ’Tis  Fate’s  grim  hour  of  woe, 

Lov’d  Edith,  hie  thee  hence. 

Speed  thee  away  like  mountain  roe, 

I  turn  for  thy  defence. 

They  come,  like  ocean’s  stormy  surge 
Rous'd  by  the  tempest’s  swell  ; 

Their  shouts  ring  in  the  mountain  gorge — 
My  own  lov’d  maid,  farewell !’’ 

One  glance — a  last — he  sought. 

The  hour  of  blood  to  cheer  ; 

Her  form  with  deep  emotion  wrought — 
Were  those  deep  workings  fear  ? 

Woman’s  soft  heart  may  trembling  sink 
Like  a  gentle  dewy  flower  ; 

But  her  lofty  soul  knows  not  to  shrink 
In  danger’s  deadliest  hour. 

She  snatch’d  her  lover’s  hand — 
Bright  shone  her  dark  eye’s  ray. 

And  with  an  air  that  spoke  command. 

She  hurried  him  away. 

Thro’  tangling  brier  and  thorn  she  press’d 
Swift  down  the  rocky  steep. 

Till  she  reached  where  in  its  secret  breast 
Dark  yawn’d  a  cavern  deep. 


[July, 

“  Now  the  foe  may  prowl  in  vain. 
Leave  not  thy  dern  retreat 
When  the  rolling  night-mist  shades  the  glen. 
At  the  mossy  bower  we  meet.” 

Day  lagg’d  along  its  lingering  hours 
As  they  would  ne’er  be  done. 

And  in  her  father’s  stately  bowers 
The  while  fair  Edith  shone. 

Night  came,  and  a  darker  hue 
Spread  deep’ning  o’er  the  skies. 

With  light  foot  skimming  the  heathbell’s  dew’ 
To  the  mossy  bower  she  hies. 

In  vain  around  their  vengeful  snare 
The  foe  close  crouching  drew  ; 

When  a  lover’s  life  is  woman’s  care, 

Aught  she  can  dare  and  do. 

'J'he  mountain  maid  leads  on 
Her  trackless,  stealthy  path. 

Threading  the  thickets  wild  and  lone. 

Till  pass’d  are  the  toils  of  death. 

She  paused  ;  she  cast  her  softening  eye 
Back  on  her  native  glen. 

And  all  her  childhood’s  grief  and  jov 
Rush’d  on  her  heart  again. 

But  Love’s  soft  spell  is  strong — 
Onward  they  swiftly  hied  ; 

Soon  clansman’s  shout  and  minstrel’s  song 
Hail’d  the  chief  and  his  lovely  bride. 

W.  M.  H. 


ADI  EL. 

-  Anselmo,  waren  wir 

Nicht  Freunde,  che  der  unsel’  go 
Zwiespult  die  jungen  wilden  Herzen  trennto  ? 

Kcrnek. 

Friend  of  my  heart,  adieu  ! 

God  keep  thee  in  his  care  ! 

Receive  this  parting  sigh  ; 

Believe  this  parting  pray’r  ; 

And  do  not  quite  forget  the  few 

Bright  hopes  we’ve  known.  Adieu  !  adieu  1 

Remember  vanish’d  hours, — 

Let  memory  softly  dwell 
On  one  who  thinks  of  thee 

With  thoughts  too  deep  to  tell, — 

On  one  whose  love  more  steadfast  grew 
’Mid  clouds  and  tears.  Adieu!  adieu  ! 

Let  gentle  dreams  arise, — 

When  thou  art  far  from  me — 

Of  all  the  “counsel  sweet” 

That  I  have  shar’d  with  thee  ! 

Think  of  me  still  as  when  we  two. 
Mingled  sweet  thoughts  !  Adieu!  adieu! 

Think  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  ever  sprung  to  meet 
Thy  slightest  wish, — and  deem’d 
No  earthly  joy  so  sweet 
As  when  on  spirit-wings  it  flew 
To  speak  with  thine  !  Adieu  !  adieu  ! 
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Think  of  the  heart  of  faith 

That  watch’d  with  anxious  pain 
For  tidings  of  thy  health 
O’er  the  dividing  main  ! 

Think  of  the  loving  heart  and  true 
That  writes  with  tears — Adieu!  adieu! 

Though  dark  with  many  a  fault 
The  self-same  heart  may  be, 

It  hath  one  spot  unstain'd  : — 

It  never  erred  to  thee  ! 

These  are  no  idle  words — nor  new — 

Thou  knowest  their  truth  !  Adieu  !  adieu  ! 

Alicia  Jane  Sparrow. 


THE  MARINER’S  BRIDE. 

FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  LUIS  OE  CAMOENS. 

“  Irmo  quiero,  maclre, 

A  aquella  ^alera, 

Con  el  murinero 
A  aer  marincra.” 

Look,  mother!  the  mariner’s  rowing 
His  galley  adown  the  tide; 

I’ll  go  where  the  mariner’s  going, 

And  be  the  mariner’s  bride ! 

1  saw  him  one  day  through  the  wicket,. 

I  opened  the  gate,  and  we  met. 

As  a  bird  in  the  fowler’s  net 
Was  I  caught  in  my  own  green  thicket. 
Oh,  mother,  my  tears  are  flowing. 

They’ve  quench’d  my  maidenly  pride — 
I’ll  go  if  the  mariner’s  going. 

And  be  the  mariner’s  bride  ! 

This  Love,  the  tyrant,  evinces 
Alas!  an  omnipotent  might. 

He  darkens  the  mind  like  Night, 

He  treads  on  the  necks  of  princes  ! 

Oh,  mother,  my  bosom  is  glowing. 

I’ll  go,  whatever  betide. 

I’ll  go,  since  the  mariner’s  going. 

And  be  the  mariner’s  bride  ! 

Yes,  mother!  the  Spoiler  has  reft  me 
Of  reason  and  self-control ; 

Gone,  gone  is  my  wretched  soul. 

And  only  my  body  is  left  me  ! 

The  winds,  oh  mother,  are  blowing. 

The  ocean  is  bright  and  wide  ; 

I’ll  go  where  the  mariner’s  going. 

And  be  the  mariner’s  bride  ! 

J.  C.  M. 


ODE.— WELCOME  TO  SPRING. 

R  aise,  vocal  lyre,  the  song  of  pleasure, — 
Her  light,  enlivening,  airy  measure  ; 

For  see,  o’er  all  the  smiling  land. 

Spring  blithely  waves  her  hawthorn  wand. 
And  pours  her  bloomy  treasure  ! 

Forests  ope  their  leafy  arms 


To  embrace  her  budding  charms  ; 

Grateful  flowerets  kiss  her  feet. 

Jocund  airs  enamored  greet 
The  bright  enchantress  who  all  hearts  can  cheer, 
Soft  Spring — the  sweetest  season  of  the  year  ! 

With  brow  of  sunshine,  breath  of  balm. 

She  dances  o’er  the  hills,  and  drops 
A  shower  of  blossoms  on  the  fruit-tree  tops, 

A  gush  of  green  on  mead  and  woody  copse. 
The  birds  sing  ’mid  the  entrancing  calm, 

“  Hail,  thou  who  dost  a  likeness  bear 
To  all  that’s  young,  and  fresh,  and  fair  ! 
Around  thee  frolic  Hope  and  Joy, 

And  he,  the  roguish  archer-boy. 

Who  shoots  in  every  month,  but  ne’er  so  well 
As  from  a  vernal  violet-purpled  dell  ! 

What  though  thine  early  flowers  soon  flee  ? 
Others  arise  with  equal  sweets  imbued  ; 

Nature  hath  realized  in  thee 

The  fabled  fount  of  youth,  each  year  renewed!” 

Thus  ch.nnt  they  in  their  artless  glee  ; 

And  cannot  we  from  the  wise  warblers  learn 
Repining  discontent  to  spurn  ? 

What  though  one  bliss  may  fade  away  ? 

Let’s  seize  another  and  be  gay  ; 

Cull  from  the  thorniest  brier  its  fragrant  rose. 
Then  shall  we  quaff  delight  whose  spring  ex¬ 
haustless  flows ! 

Elea.nor  Darby. 


PERSIAN  POETRY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  short  passage  which 
I  met  with  in  the  Yusvf  of  Jami.  Amidst  much 
that  is  rude  metaphor,  surely  there  is  much  that 
is  just  and  fine,  particularly  towards  the  end. 
Literally  tianslated,  it  is  as  follows: — 

The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  God’s 
perfection ; 

The  world  is  a  bud  from  the  bower  of  his  beauty  ; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  from  the  light  of  his  wisdom. 
And  the  sky  is  a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  his  power. 
His  beauty  is  free  from  the  spot  of  sin. 

Hidden  in  the  thick  veil  of  darkness. 

He  made  mirrors  of  the  atoms  of  the  worlds 
And  threw  a  reflection  from  his  oxen  face  on  every 
atom  ! 

To  the  clear-seeing  eye,  whatsoever  is  fair. 
When  thou  see’st  it,  is  a  reflection  from  his  face. 


■  STRIKE  THE  TENTS  OF  SNOW. 

SONG  OF  THE  BEDOUIN  ARABS. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Strike  the  tents  of  snow. 

And  away  we’ll  go; 

The  moon,  the  silver  moon,  shall  light 
Our  roving  bands 
To  the  desert’s  sands. 

From  Yemen’s  rosy  bowers  to-night. 
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In  her  gilded  halls, 

Where  the  fountain  falls, 

My  Persian  maid  in  beauty  shines  ; 

’Tis  for  her  I  fly 
To  the  burning  sky. 

To  win  bright  gems  from  glitt’ring  mines. 

With  my  gallant  train 
Soon  ril  come  again, 

And  bring  her  spoils  with  peril  won  ; 
Through  her  waving  curls, 

Weave  the  orient  pearls, 

And  rubies  flashing  like  the  sun. 


They  who  to  lonely  seas  go  dowm, 

VVhere  merchant-galleys  groan  and  reel. 
And  the  fierce  billow,  thund’ring  past. 

Hisses  against  the  smoking  keel: — 

Rare  visions  oft  they  gaze  on  ;  tinging 
The  surge  that  drives  th’  wand’rer  home, 
A  purple  light  the  water  colors. 

Painting  a  rainbow  in  the  foam.* 

So  when  from  Fortune’s  low’ring  hills. 

With  fire  and  cloud  the  blast  descends,  ^ 
And  Hope’s  vexed  ship  from  wave  to  wave. 
Like  some  tost  pine-tree  shrieks  and  bend^. 


In  her  snow’d  sherbet 
I  will  mingle  yet 

Sweet  roses  from  the  fair  Cathay  ; 
Hark  !  the  camel  tells. 

With  its  tinkling  bells, 

’Tis  time  to  mount  our  steeds — away  ! 


SISTER  ANGELS. 

Beautiful  thought !  as  we  wander  on 
Through  dark  and  stony  fields  of  strife, 

A  guardian  angel  travels  too. 

Sowing  his  Eden-secd  on  life. 

And,  sweet  to  think  that  angel  sees 
In  cloudless  light  our  Father’s  face  ;* 

Breathing  sometimes  in  mortal  eyes 
A  faint  reflection  of  the  grace. 

From  Heaven  two  humbler  friends  are  sent. 
With  staff  and  lamp  our  path  to  guide  ; 

Faith’s  ling’ring,  hopeful  eye,  may  trace 
Blessing  and  Trial  side  by  side. 

Idly  the  musing  scholar  marks 
The  sunless  figures  on  a  dial ; 

In  vain  Truth’s  text  wo  strive  to  read. 

Save  on  the  shaded  face  of  Trial. 

Blessing  and  Trial  ever  travel 

Time’s  road  of  pleasure  and  alarm  j 

Blessing  on  Trial  a  lustre  throwing. 

While  Trial  on  Blessing  sheds  a  charm. 

Sometimes  Blessing,  sometimes  Trial, 

About  the  pilgrim’s  step  is  seen  ; 

One  leaves  a  summer  glow  to  cover 
Her  sister  with  its  golden  sheen. 

When  the  twilight  shutter  whispers 
That  Trial  the  threshold-stone  hath  crost. 

The  mild-eyed  angel.  Blessing,  sprinkles 
Her  precious  spikenard  on  the  lost. 

Some  sweet  and  holy  comfort  rises. 

The  mourners’  room  a  perfume  fills; 

And  the  dear  face,  by  faith  transfigured. 
Illumines  all  our  tearful  ills. 

The  faint  eye  droops  before  thy  glory. 

Oh,  dazzling  mystery  of  Love  ! — 

That  w’e  from  thorns  should  pluck  our  roses. 
From  flood  and  tempest  hail  our  dove  ! 


*  St.  Matthew,  xviii.  10. 


Blessing’s  white  footstep  trembles  o’er 
The  swelling  storm  of  fear  and  night. 

And  in  the  foaming  track  of  Trial 
Kindles  a  rainbow  of  delight. 

Nor  sea  alone,  but  sounding  forest. 

Vapory  hill-top,  flow’ring  glade. 

Their  blessing  find  in  summer  sun. 

Their  trial  hour  in  winter  shade. 

And,  look,  those  shades  are  only  curtains. 

Let  down  by  Nature, fold  on  fold. 

To  light  with  clearer  beam  the  pageant 
Crowding  her  wondrous  stage  of  gold. 

Blame  not  the  poet,  then,  if,  gazing 
On  stream  and  wood,  in  joy  or  gloom, 

He  learns  from  grcTss  or  flower  the  lesson. 

That  sun  and  rain  wake  richest  bloom. 

Full  well  he  knows  the  veil  of  Trial 
O’er  Life’s  dark  theatre  is  drawn. 

That  Blessing’s  sunny  wings  behind. 

May  flush  the  darkness  into  dawn. 

For  Blessing’s  smile  is  sweetest  when 
Her  sister’s  wintry  shade  she  breaks; 

And  even  Trial  to  hearts  grows  dear. 

When  Blessing  dries  her  streaming  cheeks. 

Though  green  the  spot  where  Blessing  pitches 
Her  radiant  tent  by  fount  or  wood. 

With  brightest  zone  she  comes  to  meet  us. 

In  wither’d  bower  where  Trial  stood. 

March  15,  1845.  R.  A.  Willmott. 


Ao/e. — Mr.  Le  Bas,  the  late  Principal  of  tin 
East  India  College,  has  a  beautiful  passage  on 
angels  in  one  of  his  Discourses ; — “  Our  holy  faith 
tells  us  that  heaven  is  peopled  with  the  friends 
and  guardians  of  man  ;  that  heaven  is  agitated,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  by  perpetual  sympathy  with  what 
is  passing  here  below.  The  blessed  ministers  of  God 
are,  doubtless,  dwelling  in  secure  and  unuttera¬ 
ble  bliss.  But  the  very  life  of  their  joy  consists  in 
this,  that  they  behold  the  lace  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven;  and  from  them  theglorius  splendor 
of  his  countenance  is  reflected  back.  So  that  we 
may  conceive  the  realms  of  light  to  be  filled  with 
resemblances,  faint  and  imperfect  though  they  be, 
of  the  supreme  and  consummate  goodness.  And 
hence  it  is  that  these  children  of  light,  these  im¬ 
ages  of  the  Divine  love,  are  incessantly  bending 
forward  from  their  abodes  of  glory,  and  turning 
with  watchful  looks  towards  us,  who,  by  our  natu¬ 
ral  birth,  are  the  heirs  of  sorrow  and  corruption.” 

*  Of  this  phenomenon  a  description  may  be 
found  in  any  popular  book  on  science. 
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“On  the  Human  Mouth,”  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. —  fancy  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  factitious  de- 
“  Was  mankind  originally  of  a  low  or  of  an  ele-  velopment  pointed  out.  The  ordinary  duties 
vated  degree  of  development  inquires  Mr.  Na-  required  of  the  mouth  in  civilized  life  are  a 
smyth.  He  answers:  The  development compat-  moderate  exercise  of  power  for  division,  tearing, 
ible  with  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  exactions  and  comminution  or  grinding ;  whilst  in  uncivil- 
required  from  such  a  being  as  man  must  have  ized  life  there  exist  much  more  powerful  exac- 
been  perfect.  No  feature  bears  so  instructively  tions,  which  have  a  great  controlling  influence 
on  the  solution  of  the  various  difficult  problems  over  the  development  of  the  parts.  Man  in  the 
involved  in  the  study  of  ethnology,  as  the  form  uncivilized  state  has  but  few  instruments  or  tools 
of  the  mouth  and  the  development  of  the  teeth,  to  assist  him  in  operations  of  any  kind,  and  his 
In  the  lower  animals,  the  mouth  is  peculfarly  and  teeth  are  ready  substitutes  for  those  which  on  all 
beautifully  adapted  to  their  exigencies;  but  in  occasions,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  he  most  un- 
that  of  man  exists  a  medium  type,  fitted  to  every  scrupulously  resorts  to.  He  attacks  the  roughest 
peculiarity  of  terrestrial  existence.  No  other  materials  of  all  kinds  with  his  teeth  ;  he  uses 
conformation  than  that  given  to  him  can  at  once  them  to  form  and  to  fashion  those  materials  in  all 
admit  of  perfect  articulation  and  mastication  of  sorts  of  ways ;  and  thus  he  converts  the  dental 
his  varied  food.  Moreover,  it  may  be  regarded  organ  into  a  prehensile  one.  He  also  uses  his 
as  fulfilling  a  most  essential  part  in  his  intellect-  teeth  as  instruments  for  punishing  his  enemies, 
ual  life;  for  it  is  the  organ  of  intellectual  expres-  seizing  his  prey,  and  separating  the  assimilative 
sion — a  grand  agent  in  the  communion  of  social  portions  of  his  food  from  those  w  hich  are  not, 
life.  Deviations  in  the  character  of  the  mouth,  which,  with  the  little  assistance  he  derives  from 
Mr.  Nasmyth  contends,  are  simply  the  effects  of  cooking,  tend  most  decidedly  to  evert  both  the 
deviations  in  the  habits  of  individuals  composing  upper  and  the  under  jaw.  Mr.  Nasmyth  ex¬ 
races.  When  these  deviations  are  partial,  they  plained  at  length  the  various  modifications  of  the 
are  shown  in  individuals;  when  general,  they  face,  arising  out  of  the  eversion  of  the  upper  jaw, 
amount  to  a  national  or  tribe  characteristic  ;  and  so  common  in. uncivilized  life  ;  whilst  in  the  civ- 
when  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  ilized,  a  perfect  organization  of  the  mouth  was 
they  become  hereditary.  The  natural  action  of  pretty  generally  accompanied  by  a  well-devel- 
the  lower  jaw  upon  the  upper  is  to  push  out,  oped  brain,  a  regularity  of  feature,  great  energy 
evert,  or  expand  the  arch  of  the  upper  jaw ;  of  character,  and  corresponding  physical  pow  er 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  and  activity. — Lit.  Gazette. 
habit,  to  bring  in  or  to  contract  that  arch,  so  as  to 

produce  out  of  the  advanced  jaw  of  the  negro  the  New  Genus  of  fresh  water  Sponge. — This 
vertical  jaw  of  the  Caucasian  and  other  well-de-  singular  and  highly-interesting  sponge  was  found 
veloped  races.  A  vertical  is  said  to  be  the  origi-  at  Tenby,  South  Wales,  by  a  poor  man  who  col- 
nal  development  of  the  infant  negro;  the  advan-  lects  fresh-water  shells  to  sell  to  the  visitors.  It 
ced  mouth  of  the  adult  negro  is  therefore  not  occurs  in  a  large  muddy  ditch  in  the  vicinity  of 
congenital,  but  factitious.  The  negro  of  the  Tenby,  which,  although  very  near  the  sea,  has 
soutliern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  owing  no  communication  with  it.  To  this  sponge  Mr. 
to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  he  is  Bowerbank  gives  the  name  of  Somatispongia 
placed,  has  not  the  advanced  mouth  of  his  pro-  and  its  generic  and  specific  descriptions  are  : — 
genitors  of  Africa  after  the  second  or  third  gen-  i  sponge,  with  a  central,  round,  or  oval  coriaceous 
orations.  Mr.  Nasmyth  then  proceeded  to  show  body,  surrounded  by  three  winged  keratose  fibres, 
most  ably,  that  the  plasticity  of  the  mouth  in  in-  which  spring  from  its  surface.  5.  pulchella  : — 
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sponge  free  ;  body  covered  with  reticulations,  the 
ureas  of  whicli  are  depressed,  furnished  with  two 
mamma;  opposed  to  each  other  either  in  the  long 
or  short  axis,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  deep  sinus 
intervening;  fibre  flexible  ;  reticulations  polygo¬ 
nal,  without  interstitial  fleshy  matter  or  spicula. 
This  beautiful  little  sponge  is  more  or  less  of  an 
oval  form ;  it  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
length  from  one  extremity  of  the  fibre  to  the 
other,  and  the  central  body  is  about  four  lines  in 
length  ;  the  fibres  are  of  a  greenish  amber  color, 
the  body  partaking  of  the  same  hue,  but  much 
deepened  by  its  greater  degree  of  density.  When 
denuded  of  its  surrounding  fibres,  the  body  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  divided  into  numerous  nearly  equal- 
sided  polygonal  areas,  which  are  most  frequently 
five  or  six-sided.  From  the  angles  of  these  reti¬ 
culations  the  fibrous  structure  springs,  preserving 
the  same  form  of  reticulation  as  that  of  the  parent 
surface.  Its  internal  structure  also  presents  many 
interesting  peculiarities. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Talbotypes. — We  have  recently  seen,  at  M. 
(^laudet’s  studio,  an  union  of  solar  drawing  and 
miniature  painting,  which  renders  the  talbotype 
not  only  the  most  pleasing  photographic  picture, 
but  a  highly-finished  work  of  art.  M  Claudet’s 
recent  discovery  that  the  visual  focus  is  not  the 
photogenic  focus  of  the  camera  has  greatly  aided 
this.  The  limbs  of  the  sitter  are  now  always  with 
unerring  certainty  represented  in  good  drawing, 
instead  of  disproportioned,  as  almost  invariably 
hitherto.  But  the  principal  aid  to  the  fine  gen¬ 
eral  effect,  the  chief  object  of  this  brief  notice,  is 
the  pencil  of  M.  ftlansion,  who  finishes  the  pho¬ 
tograph,  following  nature  in  her  lights  and  shades, 
artistically  lieightening  both. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Gift  to  Mehemet  Am. — VV'e  call  attention  to 
the  costly  gift  about  to  be  presented,  by  the  East 
India  Company,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which 
kept  the  highway  to  India,  through  his  dominions, 
open  to  our  merchants,  while  we  w'ere  battering 
down  his  Syrian  towms, — and  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  This  gift  is  worthy 
its  occasion,  and  of  the  body  of  prince-merchants 
who  confer  it;  but  no  idea  of  its  magnificence 
can  be  conveyed  by  description.  It  has  been  de¬ 
signed,  modelled,  and  manufactured  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  Mr,  Smith  ;  where  it  awaits  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  transmission  and  presentation  to  the 
Pacha.  This  superb  specimen  of  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  art,  is  a  silver  fountain  ;  from  whose  top, 
at  an  elevation  of  10  feet  from  the  ground,  water 
is  thrown  in  a  jet,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  in 
the  interior,  and  falls  over  into  three  successive 
basins,  in  the  form  of  the  pyramid.  The  base  of 
this  fountain,  resting  on  a  slab  of  black  marble,  is 
a  quadrangular  reservoir,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  terminating  in  fluted  claws,  to  contain  the 
water, — presenting  externally  the  appearance  of 
a  massive  and  enriched  pedestal  to  the  upper 
structure.  In  the  centre  of  this  pedestal  rises  a 
sort  of  altar  or  column,  also  quadrangular  ;  and  a 
shaft,  springing  out  of  this  smaller  table,  sustains 
the  first  and  broadest  of  the  basins.  From  this 
lower  basin  the  water  is  returned  into  the  interi¬ 
or,  and  raised  again  for  the  supply  of  the  fount¬ 
ain.  Resting  on  the  basement,  at  each  of  its  four 
corners,  is  a  costly  vase,  of  elegant  design,  con- 
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taining  a  group  of  flowers  in  frosted  silver;  and 
falling  from  the  scrolls  of  the  upper  table  or  altar, 
towards  the  four  vases,  are  cornucopia;,  also  filled 
with  flowers.  A  wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns, 
twisted  and  banded  together  into  a  sort  of  cable, 
in  the  Louis  Q,uatorze  style  (which  is  that  of  the 
whole  design),  undulates  within  and  around  the 
edges  of  the  lower  basin;  and  the  whole  work, 
which  is  in  frosted  silver  with  burnished  edges, 
is  enriched  by  fruit,  flowers,  scrolls  and  wreaths, 
— human  figures  being  avoided,  in  deference  to 
the  religious  laws  of  Egypt, — with  a  profusion 
which  makes  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  work,  or  its  magnificent  appearance, 
by  any  means  less  descriptive  than  drawings.  A 
convex  shield,  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
base,  bears  the  inscription  that  follows, — on  each 
side  in  a  different  language: — “To  His  High¬ 
ness,  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Presented  by 
the  East  India  Company.  London.  A.  D.  1845.” 
The  other  languages  are  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Latin.  The  amount  of  silver  employed  in  this 
superb  specimen  of  English  art  is  10,400  ounces  ; 
and  the,  cost  of  tlie  work  J£7,000. — Jithenaum. 

Lord  Rosse’s  Telescope. — In  an  account  of 
Lord  Rossc’s  “  Leviathan”  Telescope,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sir  James  South,  there  occurs  in/cr  alia 
the  following  remarks  : — 

“  A  star  of  the  7th  magnitude  was  some  min- 
titcs  of  a  degree  distant  from  the  moon’s  dark 
limb;  this  star,  instead  of  disappearing  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  moon’s  edge  came  in  contact  with  it, 
apparently  g(ided  on  the  moon's  dark  surface,  as  if 
it  had  been  seen  through  a  transparent  moon,  or  as 
if  the  star  were  between  me  and  the  moon.  It 
remained  in  the  moon’s  disk  nearly  2  seconds  of 
time,  and  then  instantly  disappeared.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
mystery.’ 

Permit  me  to  make  an  attempt  to  solve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Two  modes  occur  to  me  of  explaining 
it: — Ist.  From  the  unimpaired  light  of  stars 
while  approaching  the  body  of  the  moon,  and 
their  instantaneous  disappearance  on  coming  in 
contact,  the  absence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  has 
been  inferred  ;  but  may  not  the  phenomenon  in 
question  be  caused  by  some  remains  of  that  en¬ 
velope,  still  investing  the  ruined  satellite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  refraction  of  the  light  of  the  star 
so  as  to  project  it  on  the  face  of  the  moon, 
and  retain  it  there  for  an  instant  after  the  star  it¬ 
self  has  set  behind  the  moon. — 2d.  The  other  and 
perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  explanation  is,  that 
that  portion  of  the  stream  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  star  which  has  passed  the  moon  tow’ards  the 
observer,  ere  she  has  intercepted  the  rest,  contin¬ 
ues  to  flow  into  the  eye  for  a  moment  after  the  star 
itself  has  gone  behind  the  moon,  and  as  this  am¬ 
putated  portion  bears  with  it  the  star’s  image,  and 
continues  it  in  the  eye,  at  least  till  its  lust  drop 
has  impinged  on  the  retina,  while  the  body  of  the 
moon  has  in  the  mean  time  glided  eastward  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  the  line  of  the  ray,  the  illusion  of  the 
star  appearing  between  the  moon  and  the  observ¬ 
er  must  be  complete.  According  to  the  usual 
computation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  it  would  not 
take  above  one  second  to  traverse  the  sublunary 
distance,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  impression 
on  the  retina  is  not  off  instantaneously,  so  that 
there  would  be  “  nearly  2  seconds”  during  which 

he  phenomenon  w'ould  appear.  Further,  there 
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still  remains  n  means  of  determining  wliether 
either,  and,  if  cither,  which  of  the  above  hypoth¬ 
eses,  be  the  true  account  of  tlie  matter. —  If  the 
phenomenon  be  caused  by  refraction^  then  it  will 
be  repeated,  or  rather  reversed  at  the  reappearance 
of  the  star  on  the  western  limb,  for  upon  this 
principle  it  must  there  again  be  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  for  the  same  time  projected  upon  the 
moon’s  face,  while  it  will  be  a  shorter  time 
(shorter  exactly  the  time  taken  up  with  these  ex- 
liibitions,)  traversing  the  back  of  the  moon  than 
it  otherwise  ought  to  be,  just  as  the  sun  appears 
to  perform  that  part  of  his  daily  journey  which 
lies  below  the  horizon,  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
upper  half.  Again,  \i'  the  relative  motions  of  light 
and  the  moon  be  the  cause,  the  star  will  be  a  mo-  j 
ment  or  two  longer  than  it  should  be  in  again  | 
making  its  appearance;  and  what  is  remarkable,  ! 
it  will  not  emerge  directly  at  the  moon’s  western  1 
edge,  but  ns  far  from  it  as  it  formerly  appeared  to 
intrude  upon  the  eastern.  Should  this  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  observation  to  be  the  case,  the  fact  will  i 
atford  another  interesting  proof  of  the  progressive 
nature  of  light  and  its  remarkable  consequences. 
One  of  tlie  other  facts  alluded  to  as  mysterious 
subjects  by  Sir  James,  in  the  account  referred  to 
is,  the  circumstance  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  while 
crossing  the  disk  of  their  primary,  occasionally  ex¬ 
hibiting  various  degrees  of  light,  from  the  black 
to  the  white.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  can 
arise  from  no  other  cause,  than  these  satellites 
having  a  rotatory  motion  on  their  own  axis,  quite 
independent  of  the  primary,  and  thus  presenting 
different  sides  to  us  in  passing  over  their  primary’s 
face;  and  if  Jupiter’s  satellites  have  this  advan¬ 
tage,  may  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  all  other 
satellites  had  it  originally  too  ? — for  otherwise  one 
hemisphere  of  each  would  lose  the  use  of  its  pri¬ 
mary  as  a  moon  or  reflector.  Our  own  moon 
wants  it,  indeed,  but  this  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  of  her  present  ruined  condition  ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  consequences  of  that  convulsion,  which  seems 
to  have  shattered  her  framework,  and  left  her  to 
be  moulded  into  the  egg-shape  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  her  primary,  by  which  her  original 
rotatory  motion  would  soon  be  stopped. — Athena-  I 
um. 

Patent  Podimeciian. — Under  this  denomina¬ 
tion  we  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  carriage  (ex¬ 
hibited  for  a  while  in  Kegent-street),  in  which 
the  rider  propels  the  vehicle  with  great  ease  to 
himself,  and  at  a  rate  reaching  to  six  or  eight 
miles  an  hour.  Instejxd  of  the  treadles^  like  a 
weaver’s  loom,  hitherto  employed  to  work  the 
motive  power,  it  is  done  by  simply  pressing  the 
feet  on  the  movable  foot-board  on  which  they 
naturally  n:6t.  This  simple  process  works  the 
machinery,  and  the  usual  handle  turns  and  directs 
the  carriage.  The  invention  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  cripples,  or  invalids,  for  park-exer¬ 
cise,  and  for  recreation  generally.  It  is  stated 
that  the  mechanism  is  equally  applicable  to  boats. 
—  Lit.  Gaz. 

The  British  Museu.m. — The  total  receipts 
during  the  year  1844  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
40,430(.;  and  the  estimated  expenditure  to  40,fe80(.; 
whilst  the  actual  expenditure  has  been  37,449/.; 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last  of  298  W.  Of  the  sum  of  37,449/.  thus  ex¬ 


pended,  18,CG4/.  was  appropriated  to  salaries ; 
1481/.  to  household  expenses;  11,7L'6/.  to  pur¬ 
chases  and  acquisitions;  4563/.  to  bookbinding, 
cabinets,  iVc  ,  for  preserving  collections  ;  962/. 
for  the  cost  of  printing  catalogues,  and  making 
casts;  and  69/.  17^.  for  law-expenses  There 
were  1626/.  for  siss.;  4421/.  for  printed  books; 
739/.  for  fossils  and  minerals  ;  llo5/.  for  zoologi¬ 
cal  specimens;  190/.  for  botanical  specimens; 
1539/.  for  coins  and  numismatic  antiquities;  294/. 
for  casts  from  Athens;  and  993/.  for  prints  and 
engravings  — Lit.  Gaz. 

New  Method  of  Tanning. — We  have  been 
favored  by  Dr.  Turnbull  with  his  specifleation  of 
a  patent  recently  taken  out  by  him  for  a  new 
method  of  more  speedily  and  elfectuully  tunning 
hides  and  skins,  and  of  extracting  and  separating 
the  catecliuic  acid  from  the  tannic  acid  in  the 
catechu,  or  terra  japonica,  used  in  tanning.  As 
the  process  involves  facts  of  scientilic  interest  as 
well  as  promises  of  manufacturing  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
subject.  The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  the 
combination  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of  w  hich 
the  skin  is  principally  composed  and  tannic  acid 
or  tannin.  The  slowness  of  the  process,  and  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished,  arise  from  the  difliculty  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  tannin  or  tannic  acid  into  contact  with 
the  gelatinous  tissue  or  fibre  of  the  skin.  The 
causes  of  this  difliculty  are  several,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are,  the  presence  of  lime,  from  steeping  to 
remove  the  hair  and  epidermis  ;  the  extraction  of 
catecliuic  acid  from  terra  japonica  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  gallic  acid  from  the  oak-bark.  To  pre¬ 
vent  these  causes  operating,  is  the  object  of  the 
Dr’s  improvements.  He  has  devised  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  lime  from  the  impregnated  hide; 
but  we  pass  on  to  the  avoidance  altogether  of  the 
use  of  this  material.  He  removes  the  hair  from 
hides  and  skins  :  “  first,  by  steeping  them  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter,  whether 
obtained  from  honey,  potatoes,  beet-root,  wood, 
or  any  other  substances.  Secondly,  by  steeping 
the  hides  and  skins  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
soda.  By  the  first  method,  the  sugar  of  saccha¬ 
rine  matter,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  is 
brought  into  contact  side  by  side  with  the  hides 
or  skins,  and  an  instantaneous,  rapid,  and  regu¬ 
lar  action  is  thereby  created  and  continued  be¬ 
tween  the  sugar  and  the  hides  or  skins,  which 
causes  the  gelatine  or  true  skin  to  swell  and  ex¬ 
pand,  and  without  acting  upon  or  causing  cny  in¬ 
jury  to  the  gelatinous  fibre  of  the  hides  or  skins, 
loosens  the  epidermis  and  renders  the  removal  of 
the  hair  a  matter  easily  effected.  By  the  second 
method,  the  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda  and  wa¬ 
ter  contracts  the  epidermis  without  acting  upon 
the  gelatine,  and  thus  loosens  and  separates  it 
from  the  true  skin,  by  which  means  the  hair  is  easi¬ 
ly  removed  without  injuring  the  gelatinous  matter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  leather.  The  effect 
in  both  operations  is  the  same;  for  as  the  saccha¬ 
rine  matter,  by  force  of  its  operation  upon  the  ni¬ 
trogenous  substance  in  the  skin,  causes  the  gela¬ 
tine  or  true  skin  to  expand,  ami  thus  loosens  the 
epidermis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fibre  is 
preserved  from  putrefaction  ;  so  the  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda,  whilst  it  contracts  or  destroys 
the  epidermis  and  renders  the  removal  of  the 
hair  easy,  also  tends  greatly  to  preserve  the  fibre 
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of  the  hide  or  skin  from  putrefaction.  *  *  Wlien 
the  hair  is  removed  by  either  of  the  means  above 
mentioned,  or  when  the  lime  has  been  extracted 
l)v  tlie  process  before  alluded  to,  the  skins  and 
hides  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  to  receive  and 
imbibe  the  tannic  acid  much  more  rapidly  and 
eflectually  th  in  by  any  other  means.  Having 
tims  removed  one  of  the  obstructions  to  tanning, 
ihe  Dr.  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  other  diriiculties, 
by  separating  the  japonic  or  catechuic  acid,  and 
other  deleterious  matter  to  be  found  in  terra 
japoiiica,  from  the  tannic  acid,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  or  generation  of  gallic  and  el- 
lagic  acids,  when  oak-l>ark,  divi  divi,  valonin, 
and  other  tanning  materials  are  used.  The  first 
is  accomplished  by  grinding  catechues  into  fine 
powder,  and  then  mixing  the  powder  with  either 
warm  or  cold  water  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  terra  japonica  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  when  cold, 
pouring  tiie  liquid  into  a  large  cylinder  or  tank 
made  of  any  material  not  injuriously  acted  upon 
bv  acids,  with  a  hottom  made  of  fine  wire-gauze, 
calico,  linen  or  ther  porous  material.  By  this 
means  the  catechuic  acid,  extrJictive,  and  other 
deleterious  matter  to  be  found  in  the  catechues, 
are  retained  by  reason  of  their  being  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  a  pure  tanning  liquid,  freed  from 
these  injurious  ingredients,  is  obtained.  The  pu¬ 
rified  liquor  thus  obtained  from  terra  japonica 
w’ill  be  found  much  more  effectual  in  preserving 
sails  of  vessels,  and  linen  cloth  exposed  to  the 
weather,  than  the  terra  japonica  as  now  used. 
To  prevent  the  formation  of  gallic  and  elingic 
acids,  which  are  generated  in  the  tanning  liquor 
when  it  is  composed  of  oak-bark,  divi  divi,  valo- 
nia,  and  other  tanning  materials,  by  the  operation 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  it  is  proposed  to  grind  the 
materials  into  fine  powder,  and  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air  from  operating  upon  it  during  the 
time  the  process  of  tanning  is  going  on.  The 
hides  or  skins  being  thus  prepared,  and  being 
well  washed  and  cleansed,  they  are  to  be  tanned 
by  two  different  modes.  First,  by  the  application 
of  a  new  physical  force,  different  from  ordinary 
capillary  attraction  or  hydrostatic  pressure  :  and 
secondly,  in  pits  or  tanks  so  constructed,  by  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other,  as  to  keep  up  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  constant  agitation  and  circulation  of  the 
tanning  liquid  until  the  hides  or  skins  are 
tanned.” 

These  two  modes  are  described  at  length  ;  but 
we  can  only  state  here  that  the  “  physical  force” 
applied  is  the  law  of  currents  known  as  endos- 
mosis  and  exosmosis.  The  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Dr.  Turnbull’s  improvements  are 
stated  to  be, — “  1st,  A  great  additional  weight  of 
leather,  especially  in  calf-skins.  2d,  Leather  of 
a  much  better  quality,  soft,  and  not  liable  to  crack 
or  stain.  3d,  A  considerable  diminution  in  the 
expense.  And,  4th,  The  tanning  is  effected  in 
one  quarter  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  present 
mode  of  tanning.” — Lit.  Gaz. 

Civil  Engi.veers. — From  the  concurrent  test- 
monies  of  the  classic  writers,  Ostia  was  originally 
founded  anno  634  b.  c.  by  Ancus  Martius.  It 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about 
fourteen  miles  below  Home  ;  and  as  the  supplies 
for  the  capital  arrived  by  the  river,  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  improve  the  navigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  the  shelter  of  the  fleet. 


which  usually  lay  in  the  roadstead.  According¬ 
ly  the  Emperor  C'laudius  determined  to  construct 
a  new  harbor,  entirely  independent  of  the  river, 
but  at  the  same  time  having  a  connexion  with  it. 
The  general  plan  of  this  work,  as  described  by 
Suetonius,  and  as  given  in  Cannia’s  great  work 
on  the  architecture  of  the  ancients,  is  shown  to 
have  consisted  of  an  extensive  outer  harbor, 
formed  by  two  artificial  moles,  each  projecting 
about  1900  feet  into  the  sea,  enclosing  a  space  of 
about  130  acres.  Between  the  extremities  of  the 
moles  was  situated  another  detached  mole,  which 
formed  a  breakwater,  supported  a  lighthouse, 
and  gave  two  entrances  to  the  harbour,  across 
w'hich  chainsgcould  be  drawn  to  form  a  closed  port 
in  time  of  war.  A  small  inner  harbor  was  also 
constructed,  in  which  vessels  could  always  remain 
afloat.  This  covered  about  7  acres,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  'I'iher  by  means  of  two  parallel 
canals  furnished  with  stop-gates,  in  order  that  the 
water  of  the  river  might  be  turned  through  the 
harbor  for  scouring  away  the  muds,  or  for  other 
purposes.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  pound-lock  was  known  or  used.  The  walls 
of  the  moles  were  constructed  upon  arches,  so  as 
to  give  free  access  to  the  current ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  sufficiently  solid  to  break  the  sea, 
and  to  produce  tranquillity  within.  This  was 
very  necessary  ;  for  from  the  geological  condition 
and  the  geographical  position  of  Ostia,  the  coast 
was  subject  to  constant  advance  from  the  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  Tiber.  By  this 
means  a  delta  has  constantly  been  in  progress  of 
formation,  and  in  the  course  of  2480  years,  the 
line  of  shore  has  advanced  about  3  miles  600 
yards.  All  tbe  attempts  to  improve  the  entrance 
of  the  Tiber  were,  by  this  deposit,  rendered  com¬ 
pletely  abortive.  Eventually  the  ports  of  Claudi 
us  and  of  Trajan  suffered  tbe  same  fiite  :  and  al- 
though  the  works  at  Ostia  were  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  their  greatest  labor,  they  were  of 
necessity  abandoned,  and  the  harbor  of  Centum 
Celia;,  or  Civita  Vecchia,  was  constructed  as  a 
substitute.  In  the  works  of  Ostia  there  was  visi¬ 
ble  much  novelty  and  ingenuity  in  design  and  in 
construction  ;  indeed  it  must  be  observed,  that 
almost  every  principle  adopted  by  the  improved 
skill  and  science  of  modern  times  appears  to  have 
been  there  carried  into  effect  with  singular  perse¬ 
verance  and  ability.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
original  plans  of  these  ancient  works,  and  the  re¬ 
sults,  engineers  might  read  useful  lessons  for  the 
treatment  of  many  of  the  harbors  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  wliere, 
as  at  Dover,  great  difliculties  are  to  be  contended 
with  from  the  motion  of  the  shingle  and  silt. 
The  position  of  English  harbors  differs  in  some 
degree  from  that  of  Ostia,  on  account  of  the  for¬ 
mer  being  subject  to  the  action  of  a  great  rise  of 
tide  and  strong  literal  currents  ;  while  the  latter 
was  situated  iti  the  Mediterranean,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  rise  of  tide,  and  of  which  the 
shore-currents  are  sluggish.  The  deposits  of  silt 
would  be  in  the  latter  case  very  rapid,  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Tiber,  entering  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  shore,  would  arrest  the  current,  and  the 
whole  speedily  would  become  comparatively 
stagnant.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  upon 
this  interesting  paper,  the  cases  of  Dover,  Rye, 
Ramsgate,  and  many  other  harbors,  w'ere  explain¬ 
ed,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  present  works 
commented  upon. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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BIBLIOGRAPIIICAL  NOTICES.  tagonism.  Mr.  Ntwnham  belongs  lo  a  certain 

extent  to  this  class  of  inquirers,  aitliough  be  does 
CSiCat  Ijvftafll.  not  advance  beyond  tbe  mere  tbresbold  of  the  in¬ 

quiry.  lie  began,  like  most  others,  in  being  op- 
The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body^  considered  ■  posed  to  so-called  inesuierisin,  and  was  asked  by 
in  relation  to  Ilralth  and  Morals.  By  George  I  some  friends  to  write  a  paper  against  it,  in  which 
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Moore^  M.  D  ,  &c. 

Thk  first  apparent  purpose  of  Dr.  Moore  is 
to  prove  that  the  soul  is  iminateriul,  and  has  an 


a  priori  proceeding  he  was  assisted  by  a  person 
who  furnished  him  with  materials  which  proved 
incontestably,  that  under  some  circumstances  the 


e.vistence  separate  from  the  body,  with  an  action  operator  might  be  duped, — that  hundreds  of  en- 
apart  from  the  brain,  and  depending  as  a  medium  lightened  persons  might  equally  be  deceived  : 
rather  upon  the  nervous  system.  With  this  ob-  certainly  went  far  to  show  that  the  pretend- 
ject  he  goes  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  physi-  science  was  wholly  a  delusion  ;  but  the  intel- 


ulogical,  metaphysical,  and  physical — in  the  sense 
of  the  disease  or  ill  elfects  induced  by  disordered 


lect  of  the  author  of  the  “Reciprocal  Influence 
of  Body  and  Mind’’  was  so  tempered  by  the  in¬ 


action  or  disordered  emotions.  During  this  long  I  vestigation  of  abstract  truths,  that  he  felt  at  once 


.survey,  he  brings  together  a  great  number  of  cu¬ 
rious  facts  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 


that  the  facts  so  placed  before  him  only  led  to  the 
direct  proof  that  certain  phenomena  might  be 


in  health,  in  disease,  and  in  the  abnormal  states  counterfeited  and  the  existence  of  counterfeit 


of  insanity,  mesmerism,  and  somnambulism  ;  but 
without  inducing  conviction  in  his  main  object; 
since,  if  thought,  or  rather  mental  volition,  is  im- 


coin  is  rather  a  ]>roof  that  there  is  somew  here  the 
genuine  st.indard  gold  to  be  imitated.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say,  that  when  he  investigated  the  facts 


possible  to  matter,  then  is  the  mind  of  brutes  im-  with  such  absence  of  all  prejudice,  he  soon  found 
material.  We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Moore  amidst  much  fraud  and  jugglery,  also  many  valu- 
might  deny  this  conclusion  ;  butif  it  be  admitted,  able  truths;  to  expound  wliich,  and  the  causes 
no  religious  results  can  he  deduced  from  immate-  "’hy  the  subject  has  not  been  fairly  investigated, 
riality.  Something  of  the  same  logical  defect  reasons  of  the  opposition  and  contempt 

may  be  visible  in  the  practical  conclusions  aimed  which  it  has  generally  to  put  up  with,  is  the  ob 
nt.  We  all  know  the  power  of  the  mind  ;  how  j®®*  present  work.  Lit.  Gaz. 

the  health  and  the  functions  of  the  body  are  con¬ 


trolled  by  it;  how  one  passion  or  emotion  is  sub- 
(lued  by  another  more  powerful.  The  difficulties 
lie  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  proper 
stimuli,  so  as  to  act  not  at  random  hut  by  rule, 
and  safely  as  well  as  regularly:  for  intense  emo¬ 
tion  may  not  only  injure  health  but  destroy  life, 
as  some  of  Dr.  Moore’s  instances  show.  Proper 
nutriment  and  proper  exercise  are  the  trueprinci- 


Deseription  and  Uses  of  the  Improved  Moveable 
Planisphere^  ernnplijied  in  a  Series  of  Pri)blemsj 
showing  its  utility  as  a  cheap  and  portable  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Celestial  Globe.  By  Jehoshaphat 
Aspin. 

This  is  a  singularly  ingenious  contrivance. 


pies  for  a  healthy  human  being,  if  we  could  but  and  must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who 
apply  them  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  mens  satin  in  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  has 
corpore  sano  requires  a  good  basis  to  proceed  been  not  inaptly  called  “celestial  geography.” 


upon.  If,  however.  Dr.  Moore’s  conclusions  are 
not  altogether  convincing,  his  book  is  curious, 


In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  meritorious  contrivance,  we  shall 


and  attractive  from  the  number  of  curious  facts  give  Mr.  Aspin’s  account  of  the  objects  and  uses 


he  has  collected  together. — Spectator. 

Human  Magnetism  ;  its  Claims  to  dispassionate 
Inquiry :  being  an  Attempt  to  shmc  the  utility  oj 
its  .application  for  the  Relief  of  Human  Suffer¬ 
ing.  By  W.  .Newnham,  Ksq.  8vo.  pp.  432. 
John  Cliurchill. 

Mr.  Nf.w.nh.vm  is  a  new  advocate  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  human  magnetism,  and  a  volunteer  to 
ihe  ranks  of  expounders  of  a  subject  of  inquiry 
which  has  hitherto  been  lessened  in  estimation 
chiefly  by  its  own  followers.  Contemned  by 
men  of  science,  phenomena  of  high  interest  have 
been  handed  over  bv  tacit  consent  to  ignorant 


of  the  Improved  Moveable  Planisphere.  On  this 
head  Mr.  Aspin  makes  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

The  Improved  Moveable  Planisphere,  though 
simple  in  its  construction,  afl’ords  the  means  of 
solving  most  of  the  problems  usually  worked  up¬ 
on  the  celestial  globe,  with  considerably  less  la¬ 
bor  and  more  perspicuity  in  regard  to  the  divis¬ 
ions  of  hours  than  can  be  efl'ceted  by  the  ordinary 
twelve-inch  globe  :  and,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
comparatively  low'  price,  its  portableness  will 
procure  it  a  decided  preference  in  situations 
where  the  globe  might  prove  an  incumbrance. 

The  Improved  Planisphere,  consisting  of  only 
two  cards,  affords  by  a  single  jnovement  of  one 


empirics  and  traders  in  the  mysterious — and  the  of  them,  the  times  of  the  star's  rising  throughout 
demand  for  such  appears  at  the  present  moment  the  year;  by  a  second  moiion,  it.s  times  of  culmi- 
to  have  grown  up  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  atten-  nation  ;  and  by  a  third,  its  times  ol  setting  for  the 
tion  given  to  the  subject  by  persons  of  philosoph-  like  period.  By  means  of  a  moveable  index,  cor- 
ical  habits  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long,  responding  to  the  brass  quadrant  ot  tin*  artificial 
the  time  will  come  when  tne  most  skilful  antf  globe,  most  questions  relative  to  the  apparent 


intellectual  research  will  be  centered  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  true  from  the  false,  and  establishing,  on 
the  incontrovertible  basis  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  principles  of  those  physiological 
phenomena,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  senses. 


movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed 
stars,  or  their  positions  at  pariicniur  moments, 
may  be  correctly  answered.  ’I'his  iinlex  furms 
an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  construction  of 
planispheres,  and  renders  the  Improved  Move- 


of  the  mind  and  body,  and  of  one  human  being  able  Planisphere  peculiarly  usetiil  and  amusing 
to  another,  are  brought  into  such  wonderful  an-  to  young  persons  who  may  not  have  the  udvan- 
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tage  of  an  astronotnical  preceptor,  A  very  few  J  si(J38,  where  truth  found  its  Iiome  in  evil  times, 
exercises  upon  it  will  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  |  in  language  which  places  them  vividly  before  us. 
places  of  the  constellations,  and  the  names  of  the  We  have  read  many  books  on  this  subject,  but 
principal  stars  when  viewed  in  the  heavens;  no  one  with  greater  interest  than  the  present. 


with  their  periodical  seasons  of  rising,  culminat¬ 
ing,  and  setting;  in  addition  to  numerous  useful 
deductions,  to  which  the  study  will  naturally 
lead. 

For  the  use  of  schools  this  Planisphere  possess¬ 
es  the  decided  advantage  that  each  pupil  may 
have  one,  either  for  the  purpose  of  following  the 
verbal  instructions  of  the  teacher  in  the  hour  of 
study,  or  for  self-improvement  in  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  ;  a  benefit  not  to  be  derived  from  a  globe, 
which  pertains  to  the  whole  school. 

Wo  would  wilingly  quote  Mr.  Aspin’s  descrip¬ 
tion  'of  his  ingenious  and  useful  invention,  but 
have  not  the  requsite  space.  It  cannot  fail  to  find 
its  way  into  general  use  when  its  merits  become 
known. 

The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  lion- 
orahle  Richard  lliUj  LL.D.^  F.  R.  S  L.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  lf\  Bluckley,  B.  A. 
2  vols. 

The  author  of  this  voluminous  correspondence 
was  for  nine  years  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in 
Flanders  under  King  William  III.,  subsequently  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  following  reign 
Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  British  court  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
valuable  papers  here  printed  were  discovered. 
They  embrace  a  period  of  great  interest,  from  1703 
to  1706,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  secret  policy  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  as  regards  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  V^audois, 
guaranteed  by  England,  and  of  the  wars  of  that 
period  in  the  Cevennes,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy. 
Among  the  letters,  there  are  several  from  Queen 
Anne,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Princes  Eugene, 
D'Armstadt,  and  Leichtenstein ;  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  Marlborough,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  Earls  Pe¬ 
terborough  and  Nottingham  ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  Sir  George 
Rooke.  As  materials  of  history,  they  are  of  vast 
importance,  but  w'e  are  inclined  to  consider  them 
more  fitted  for  future  reference  than  for  present 
reading.  It  is  the  pains-taking  scholar  only  who 
can  be  got  to  peruse  nine  hundred  pages  of  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  correspondence. 

The  Vaudois  :  Comprising  Observations  made  du¬ 
ring  a  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
Summer  of  1844.  By  E.  Henderson,  D.  1).  12 

ino.  pp.  262.  Snow,  London. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  excite  a 
more  general  attention  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  whom  it  treats.  The  introduction 
to  the  work  extends  to  somewhat  more  than  forty 
pages,  and  presents  a  careful  and  authentic 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Vaudois — those  an¬ 
cient  witnesses  to  the  vitality  of  scriptural  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  chapters  which  follow,  the  reader 
— assisted  by  a  convenient  map — accompanies 
our  traveller  from  point  to  point  of  his  journey- 
ings  through  the  Valleys,  'fhese  chapters  sup¬ 
ply  much  deeply  interesting  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  people,  and  describe  those  glens  and  hill- 
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